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Art. L—MONUMENTS TO CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 


The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By WILFRED 
Warp. In two vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1897. 


HEN Cardinal Wiseman died in February 1865 four 
monuments of different orders were proposed to be 
erected to his honour—a memorial of stone over his earthly 
remains; a Cathedral Church, which should be for ever asso- 
ciated with the hierarchy which he helped to restore, and of 
which he was the first head; a biographical memoir; and a 
complete edition of his writings. 

Of his sepulchral monument nothing need be said. It was 
sufficient for its purpose, which was temporary. It already 
gives signs of decay, and will doubtless be replaced by some- 
thing more fitting in the new cathedral. The cathedral, now 
in vigorous progress, was begun distinctly as a monument to 
Cardinal Wiseman,* and for this purpose his illustrious suc- 
cessor, Cardinal Manning, laboured so unremittingly that his 
own name can never be @issociated from it. It will not then 
be without interest to recall what Wiseman himself thought 
on the subject of architecture and church building in England. 





* See The Westminster Catholic Record, No. I., Art. by Mgr. Canon Johnson, 
[No. 26 of Fourth Series.] R 
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In an article in the Dustin Review of February 1840 he 
wrote : 


The Church of Derby [opened October 1839] will mark an epoch in the 
modern history of Catholicity. It will fix the point of decided transition 
from chapel to church architecture amongst us... . In fact, the good 
taste inherent in the Catholic Church has been awakened, and will not 
be easily repressed. Within two years we hope that Macclesfield will 
have eclipsed Derby, and Birmingham Macclesfield, in the dimensions, 
style and richness of their respective churches. Nor will it be many 
years before either side of the Thames will be adorned with edifices for 
Catholic worship, in grandeur of proportion and design far surpassing 
either of them; raising high above the neat buildings of modern date 
their massive towers and tapering spires.* 


The writer of these words presided with joy and holy pride 
at the opening of St. George’s Church (now the Cathedral of 
Southwark) eight years later; but even to the present day his 
vision is only partially realised. Is it not worthy of a great 
effort that the building of the spire of the Cathedral of South- 
wark, as well as of the lofty tower of that of Westminster, 
should mark the jubilee of the restoration of the hierarchy, 
September 29, 1900? 

Dr. Wiseman, or Bishop Wiseman as he became soon after 
he had written the words just quoted, was supposed by some 
to prefer Roman to Northern architecture, and Pugin trembled 
for his rood-screens; but it was without reason. Wiseman 
writes : 


Generally speaking, we have no doubt that the old English, or pointed, 
style will be preferred, and justly, both for its own intrinsic beauty and 
for its local associations. Yet [he declares] we are not willing or inclined 
to adopt exclusive systems, or to condemn a preference for one style of 
architecture, where this is guided either by the wish to harmonise with 
buildings already existing, or by peculiar facilities for its being put in 
execution, or even when the result of peculiar bias and feeling. All that 
we should desire is, let whatever is done be as accurate, chaste and 
perfect in its kind as the means and situation will allow.t 


In 1837 he had already written in this REview a long and 
learned article on “ Ecclesiastical Architecture,” in which, after 
developing its history, both in Italy and in the North of 
Europe, he concludes : 





* Art. on “State and Prospects of Catholicity in England,” p. 244. 
+ Ibid. p. 246. 
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Let each country, then, be content with its own glory, and neither 
revile nor repine at the other’s. Let each boast of having nobly followed 
the impulses of events, and, starting from a common point, of having 
reached goals different indeed, but each worthy of being accounted a 
noble prize.* {He concluded this article as follows.| Let Catholics re- 
member that good taste is a prerogative of their religion, that the arts are 
its handmaids, and that they will have to make a reckoning with 
posterity. We cannot be expected to compete with our forefathers in 
splendour of dimension or of decoration, but we may imitate them in 
good taste . . . let all our churches be so constructed that no Catholic 
may pass them without an act of reverence, and no Protestant without a 
look of admiration.+ 


If Wiseman’s aspirations have been tardy in fulfilment, that 
fulfilment will probably go beyond his hopes. In one thing 
the Westminster Cathedral will certainly be such 2 monument 
as he desired, not the gift of individual opulence, but of collec- 
tive generosity. 


A man [he writes} may stand in one of our sublime minsters and 
coldly calculate the time, the skill, and the manual labour it must have 
required to erect it; this would be a worldly, financial, perhaps com- 
mercial view of the noble structure. But the moral aspect will be far 
more consoling to one that can appreciate it, in the calculation of sacri- 
fices which it required, of sacrifices not in one but in multitudes, not of 
one period but of succeeding generations who must all have been 
animated by the same feeling, unanimously perseverant for the attain- 
ment of an individual object. . . . Now it is this innate strength of the 
Catholic religion that has helped us till now, and that has so mightily 
and unexpectedly manifested itself in our age, and will, we doubt not, 
yet further astonish friends and foes by the still greater wonders, it 
will work.{ 


It has been thought opportune to say these few words on 
the second of the four monuments promised to the memory of 
the Cardinal,§ which is still in preparation. The third—the 





* DUBLIN REVIEW, Oct. 1837, p. 380. 

+ Neither of these articles was reprinted in the three vols. of “ Essays.” 
There was also a short review written by Wiseman of a work on “ Architec- 
ture” in August 1839. 

t DuBLIN REVIEW, Feb. 1840, p. 243. 

§ It is perhaps @ propos to note Wiseman’s own objection to a cathedral’s 
being considered in any sense a monument toa man. Writing of the epitaph 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s, London—Lector si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice—he says: “This inscription is often instanced as 
bordering on sublimity ; to us it is at least profane and in miserable taste, 
Of the greatest ancient Christian works the architect is unknown: neither 
Bramante nor Michelangiolo has left his name recorded anywhere in St. 
Peter’s ; wherever any such records appear in ancient churches, as at Pisa, 
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history of his life—is now happily completed. Immediately 
after Cardinal Wiseman’s death the following advertisement 


appeared : 









IN PREPARATION. 






THE LIFE OF HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 





Any persons possessing Manuscripts, Letters, &c., or having the 
knowledge of any facts of importance connected with the Life of His 
Eminence, are requested to communicate, by letter, with the Right Rev. 
H. E. MANNING, D.D., care of Messrs. Hurst & Biackett, 13 Great 


Marlborough Street. 








The appointment of Monsignor Manning to be Archbishop 
prevented him no doubt from undertaking this life. Nor is 
this to be regretted, for he had taken too prominent a part in 
Cardinal Wiseman’s work and administration to be considered 
an impartial narrator of the controversies with which they 
were entangled. It was soon evident that no adequate life 
could be written until after a delay of several years. When 
sufficient time had elapsed an excellent biographer was chosen 
in Father John Morris, 8.J. He was familiar with the scenes 
of Wiseman’s early life, and had been Vice-Rector of the 
English College in Rome. He had been Canon of West- 
minster and Secretary of the Vicariate; he had lived in close 
intimacy with the Cardinal, and had been the witness and 
historian of his last illness. He was a well practised writer, 
thoroughly versed in English Catholic history, and was of an 
impartial and free mind. 











One of the first cares [writes Father Pollen] of the present Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster was to ask Father Morris (May 15, 1892) to 
undertake the life of Cardinal Wiseman. “ No one else,” he writes, “could 
do it so well as you, for many reasons, and it should be undertaken at 













99% 


once. 


Father Morris accepted the task, had written two chapters, 












they are either outside the church or placed on the cornice or some other 
place where they can least attract notice” (DUBLIN REVIEW, Oct. 1837, p. 
383). Is not this criticism somewhat harsh? Wren did not write his own 
epitaph ; and surely a splendid church, though dedicated to God, is a monu- 
ment to the art and skill, the piety and generosity of its builders. ‘“ Let the 
people show forth their wisdom ” was written of “‘ men rich in virtue, study- 
ing beautifulness ” (Ecclus. xliv. 6, 15). 

* “ Life and Letters of Fr. John Morris,” by Fr. J. H. Pollen, 8.J., p. 278. 
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and was engaged in sorting his materials when his work was 
cut short by his sudden death in August 1893. What alone 
can mitigate our regret for the loss of a life of Wiseman by 
such a writer is the way it has been achieved by Mr. Wilfred 
Ward. 

The work was not taken up by Mr. Ward by his own spon- 
taneous act; he was asked to do it. His culture, his literary 
excellence and reputation, his wonderful tact and impartiality 
in relating his father’s life, his familiarity with one great phase 
of the Cardinal’s action, the Oxford movement, all pointed him 
out as a fitting biographer. Mr. Ward, of course, understood 
that, while the materials would be placed unreservedly in his 
hands, he would exercise his own unbiased judgment in his 
dealing with them. How much the Cardinal’s personality, 
work and writings were unknown to the generation that had 
sprung up since his death, is clear from Mr. Ward’s avowal in 
his preface that the great interest he derived from their study 
was to him “largely unexpected.” He soon found that he 
had a subject worthy of his pen, and that he could treat it in 
a manner suited to his habits of thought; that it would admit 
of, or rather would require, frequent glimpses of past or con- 
temporaneous history, and would give scope for many theo- 
logical aud philosophical reflections. If the writing of this life 
has been a task, it has clearly been a congenial one. 

There are several ways-in which a biography may be treated 
in a review, and none of them seems to fit the present cas3 
If a life of a well-known foreigner appears in Russian, 
German, or Italian, the reviewer may cull striking passages 
and connect them together by a brief narrative, presuming 
that few of his readers will seek the original. Or he may 
treat a life with open hostility and contest its facts or its 
conclusions. Or again, he may just mention the new book 
with a few laudatory or contemptuous words, and then setting 
it aside, proceed to write a biographical sketch of his own— 
a method adopted more than once by Lord Macaulay, and 
followed by Frederick Lucas in this serial with regard to 
Henry V. and Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. It 
is, of course, needless to say that such methods are inapplicable 
to Mr. Ward’s volumes, The reviewer may also offer his 
services as guide, like the art critics at the opening of our 
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picture galleries, pointing out to the intending visitor what 
special treasures will be found in the various rooms and what 
may be passed over rapidly. For this our review comes too 
late, since almost every reader will have already made his own 
study of Mr. Ward’s life. ‘There remains but one other course, 
to suppose the book read and its facts familiar, and to offer 
some general reflections on the peculiarities or results of the 
life in question. This course is also precluded, since such 
appreciations were thoroughly made, ir sermons and memorials, 
at the time of Cardinal Wiseman’s decease, and form almost a 
speciality in Mr. Ward’s method of biography. He has called 
his book “ The Life and Times” of Cardinal Wiseman, and has 
taken the greatest pains to show him in his relations with his 
times, with those also that had preceded and have since 
elapsed, and to study his work in its causes and effects. This 
title, however, has suggested to me a treatment that may be 
supplemental, without implying a deficiency in Mr. Ward's 
narrative. He has not professed to treat of the “ Life and 
Writings” of Cardinal Wiseman. He has indeed called 
attention to most of them, and given some excellent abridg- 
ments and appreciations; but the life of his hero was too full 
of action to admit a detailed account of his literary labours. 
To Wiseman’s writings, then, after a few words of justice to 
Mr. Ward, I shall confine my remarks. 

What I have most admired, after a repeated study of these 
two volumes, is their author’s art of selection and compression, 
and his sense of proportion. It must have been very difficult, 
with such materials at his disposal, not to have expanded the 
life into three volumes, which would have been a ruinous. 
mistake. ‘To many, indeed, the last chapter, which is called 
an epilogue, and is an essay of fifty pages on “The Exclusive 
Church and the Zeitgeist,’ may seem to be an excrescence, 
whether they agree with the views contained in it or not. Yet 
here I am inclined to vindicate Mr. Ward’s liberty, and to. 
apply to him what the Cardinal wrote about the builders of 
churches. He admitted peculiarities of style or of construc- 
tion, and departure from local and familiar types, when there 
existed “ peculiar facilities” or even “ peculiar bias.” While, 
then, few will admire, in general, epilogues or moralities at the 
close of a biography, yet they may surely be permitted to a 
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writer who has chosen his subject not from personal relations, 
but rather for the very opportunity it gave him of illustrating 
some principles he holds dear. 

A somewhat similar remark applies to the still longer chapter 
of seventy pages in the first volume, called ““The English Papists.” 
Some retrospect was certainly not superfluous when Wiseman 
was about to be introduced to his workin England; but some, 
I believe, have found fault with its length, and others censured 
it as too apologetic or indulgent in its treatment of the cruel 
and continued injustice of the English nation towards the up- 
holders of its ancient faith and worship. But for whom is this 
chapter written? Not primarily for Catholics, though it may 
be to them of great service, since few of us, whether converts 
or of Catholic parentage, are sufficiently familiar with Catholic 
post-Reformation history. The chapter is written principally 
for educated Protestants, familiar with Southey’s “ Book of the 
Church” or more modern Anglican histories, but who have never 
read Milner’s ‘“ Letters to a Prebendary” or the ‘‘ Historical 
Memoirs ” of Charles Butler, much less Challenor’s ‘‘ Missionary 
Priests” or Morris’s “ Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers.” 
It has been said that Mr. Ward almost apologises for Elizabeth’s 


bloodshed, and seems to speak less severely of her than of her 
sister Mary. This is not my interpretation of Mr. Ward’s 
words. Of Mary he writes: 


Laymen and women were sent in batches to the flames, and a depth of 
resentment was aroused which is, in part, the explanation, although not 
the justification, of many a flagrant wrong endured by Catholics in later 
times.* 


Mr. Ward here states three facts and gives an opinion, 
However we may read the life of Mary, and whatever feelings 
we may entertain towards her, we cannot deny that she did burn 
many heretics ; that the frequency of the Smithfield fires did 
arouse deep resentment ; and that this resentment, transmitted 
from generation to generation, does supply a partial explanation 
of the persecution of Catholics. No Catholic can complain of 
Mr. Ward if he adds that the conduct of Mary did not justify 
Protestant persecution, and that such persecution inflicted 
“flagrant wrongs” on Catholics, 
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Of Mary’s sister he writes : 


How Elizabeth, greatly against her own inclination, was ultimately led 
to declare war to the knife against the adherents of the Papacy, is too 
familiar to stand in danger of being forgotten. No middle way was pos- 
sible. . . . The Papacy, the rallying-point of Catholic enthusiasm, was 
the chief object of the Queen’s fear ; and to a loyal people her fear became 
a national fear.* 


Is Mr. Ward apologising for Queen Elizabeth and her policy ? 
Assuredly not. He is but stating in a few words what Newman 
has worked out so wonderfully in his lecture “Tradition the 
sustaining Power of the Protestant View.” 


Elizabeth [he wrote] had an influence witb her, other and even greater 
than the authority of the law. She was the queen of fashion and of 
opinion. The principles of Protestantism ... are her legacy to the 
nation, &c.+ 


That Elizabeth, like Pilate, shed blood against her own incli- 
nation was admitted and proclaimed by Catholics who knew her, 
and accused her statesmenand bishopsof urging her on. That she 
saw no middle way, that there was no middle way after her excom- 
munication—no middle way between submission tothe Church and 
open war with the Church—may be adiitted as a fact without a 
thought of justifying her conduct. If a writer should say that 
whenonce King Nabuchodonosor hadset up hisgolden statue, sixty 
cubits high and six cubits broad, in the plain of Dura, and had 
issued his proclamation that all men should fall down and adore 
under penalty of being cast into a furnace, “no middle course was 
open to him; ” he must either have recalled his decree and ac- 
knowledged himself vanquished, or he must have cast into that 
furnace the three contumacious Jews ; such a writer would not 
intend thereby to justify the king. And if Mr. Ward declares 
that Queen Elizabeth, having set up her golden or brazen or 
composite idol of Anglicanism, and called on all her subjects to 
adore, had no middle course—he does not say no alternative— 
but to hang, draw, and quarter the recusant Catholics, he does 
not thereby justify, or intend to justify, the miserable or unfor- 
tunate Queen. Much less does he blame the victims of her 
politic dilemma, As a fact most of them were loyal to her as 
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Queen, while faithful to their God; and, as Mr. Ward most 
justly remarks : 


Even had they taken the Pope’s view that Henry and Elizabeth were 
rebels against the wider empire of Christendom, they might still have 
claimed that they were the defenders of the established order, and that 
loyalty to Christendom had the first call on their allegiance.* 


In recording such views Mr. Ward studiously keeps out of 
sight his own leanings on subjects not involved in the Catholic 
profession. He has striven to be a fall and impartial historian 
of acts and opinions. 

I may now ask the reader's attention to what regards the 
writings of Cardinal Wiseman, both edited and inedited, and 
I will begin with the latter. Mr. Ward has published for the 
first time many letters written by Wiseman or addressed to 
him. These are so interesting that we long for more. He 
tells us that “only a comparatively brief selection has been 
made from the Cardinal’s large foreign correspondence.” Those 
for which he has found room are of great value ; and this, again, 
leads to the hope that this “Life” muy be followed by one or 
more volumes of correspondence. Or if the difficulty of re- 
covering the letters written by Wiseman to foreigners, and the 
languages used by him and them, may be obstacles to the publica- 
tion of letters which would illustrate his sympathies with Italy, 
Spain, France, and Germany, there must surely be much that 
he wrote in English to Ireland, Australia, and America, which 
would be welcomed by all. The sympathies that united in his 
heart the interests of his native and his adopted country we 
see in his “ Irish Tour,” and Mr. Ward gives us several letters 
written to Dr. Russell, of Maynooth, or received from him. But 
of America Mr. Ward says very little. Is it that materials were 
wanting, or space? We know that Wiseman thought much of 
the Church in the far-off East. Did not his sympathies also 
turn to the West? A Roman student, the Rev. Mr. Kyan, 
writes to Mr. Ward : 


I now feel myself at liberty to mention that he himself wrote a 
[dramatic] piece for us, the scene of which was America. The manu- 
Script was handed tu those of the students who officiated as managers, 
with instructions to take a fair copy and then return the original to him, 
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and on no account to divulge even to the other students the fact that he 
had written it.* 


This was in 1837, when he was rector of the English College 
in Rome. Whatever may have been his motives at that time 
for concealment, the publication of this manuscript, should it 
be extant, would be of great interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as it would be certainly honourable to himself. In 
Wiseman’s time the American College was not yet established 
in Rome. Yet there were American students at the Propa- 
ganda. Dr. England has left a graphic description of the 
manner in which young Martin Spalding, afterwards Archbishop 
of Baltimore, defended two hundred and fifty-six propositions 
in theology and canon law against all opponents in 1834. 
Amongst these was Dr. Wiseman, who “ argued for the figura- 
tive meaning of the words of our Saviour in the institution of 
the Eucharist.” t+ . Wiseman’s book on that subject had not yet 
been printed ; but Spalding answered his objections so bril- 
liantly that Wiseman must have followed his career in the 
United States with much interest. Spalding visited Europe, 
but not England, in 1852, and when he passed through London 
in 1867 Wiseman was dead. Yet there must be something still 
untold of relations between the English and American Churches 
during Wiseman’s episcopate. t 

Besides his correspondence there are other inedited papers 
which have long been looked for. It was one of Wiseman’s 
great desires in early life to see in England a body or bodies of 
apostolic preachers, secular or regular, and in a letter to Dr. 
Newsham in 1838 he writes: 


I have so far begun the training as to have written a body of medita- 
tions (which we now use here), so arranged as to form discourses for 
retreats and missions, and weare . . . having a small number of copies 
privately printed for the use of those who would give themselves up to 
the work. Uniformity of method would thus be secured, and much labour 
of preparation saved.§ 





* “ Life,” i. 256. 

+ “Bishop England’s Works,” iv. 131, quoted in the “‘ Life of Archbishop 
Spalding,” p. 53. 

t We do not refer to the establishment of a hierarchy in the British Pos- 
— ; for of that Mr. Ward has given some account, “ Life,” pp. 474, 565. 
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What has become of these privately printed books? In 
1868 Cardinal Manning’s zeal caused to be published by Duffy 
a rather large volume called “Daily Meditations, by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman.” They are arranged for six months; and 
on the last page we read, “‘ End of Volume I.”; but no second 
volume has hitherto appeared, and it was reported to inquirers 
that the manuscript was lost. I am glad to find this is not the 
case, and shall warmly welcome a second volume, or even selec- 
tions from these inedited meditations, which are filled with deep 
and touching thoughts, expressed with great freshness and 
originality, and in a shorter and simpler form than his 
sermons. 

In 1828 Dr. Wiseman printed in Rome his ‘‘ Hore Syriacz” in 
Latin, and announced a second volume as ready.* Yet though 
the first was warmly received by scholars, the second was never 
printed, In 1858 he wrote to his nephew: 


A study of years of the old rationalists has proved most useful to me 
in later controversies (as with Donaldson) and in biblical illustrations, 
even down to sermons. How gladly would I have met with any one who 
would receive from me the little I have learnt. But I have never found 
any one who seemed to care for them. Even the quantities of notes that 
I have will be thrown to the moths after me, though they contain the 
fruits of years of diligent reading.ft 


He might have added, “though they are methodically 
arranged, and written in a beautifully distinct hand,” for such 
were all his manuscripts. This was a sad avowal, and seems to 
have been prophetic. Again, in the preface to his “ Lectures 
on the Real Presence,” he writes : 


The present course will exhibit the system followed [in \the English 
College] in every branch of controversial theology. What is done in 
these lectures for the doctrine of the Eucharist has been done no less for 
the Christian evidences, the authority of the Church, penance, the Mass, 
and every other part of modern controversy. On the study of Scripture 
and the science of its introduction more care has been bestowed ; and 
from the reception with which the present treatise may meet, the author 
will form an estimate of how far he may be justified in troubling the 
public further with his academical instructions. 





* He told his students that the second vol. was in manuscript, and con- 
tained twice as much matter as the first (“‘ Life,” i. 259), 
+ ‘‘ Life,” ii, 181. 
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To our shame it must be said that, though his lectures were 
judged of sufficient importance to be attacked by Dr. Turton, 
the Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, they excited so little 
interest among Catholics that ‘he troubled the public” with 
no more of them. Mr. Ward says that the Eucharistic con- 
troversy between Wiseman and Turton “ belongs entirely to a 
bygone phase of theological argument without present conse- 
quences.”* To this judgment I must demur. It is true that 
just now many are discussing, not deeper, but preliminary 
questions ; yet general, or fundamental theology, as it is called, 
does not make special theology useless, nor have Wiseman’s 
discussions on the Real Presence become antiquated in the same 
sense as certain controversies with the early Lutherans. In the 
same preface Wiseman wrote : 


A second volume is promised to the public, on the important argument 
of tradition. In this it is not intended to accumulate the usual con- 
vincing texts of the Fathers, but rather to communicate such remarks as 
the study of those venerable authorities has suggested to the author. The 
period of its publication will depend upon circumstances of which he 
cannot as yet judge ; but no time will be lost in the completion of the 
work. 


The non-publication of this promised volume has’ been a 
serious loss to the English Church, and still more so the sup- 
pression of the Introduction to Scripture. Is it irreparable ? 
Have the manuscripts been ‘‘ cast to the moths” as their author 
foretold, or are they to be welcomed by a more studious gene- 
ration than his own ? 

Not only did Cardinal Wiseman leave many things unprinted 
that he had himself thought worthy of publication; he made 
no attempt to prepare a collected edition of the various books 
that had appeared from time to time with his name, It is not, 
however, my purpose to suggest the publication of a complete 
series of Wiseman’s writings, which the present literary apathy of 
Catholic England renders unlikely if not impossible ;t but to 
indicate one or two desirable and practical reprints. In 1853 
the Cardinal collected in three volumes a number of papers 
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and essays that he had published since the year 1832. Thirty- 
five of these had appeared in the DusLin Review. To the 
same periodical he had contributed twenty-two other essays 
that he did not reprint, either as considering them not equally 
important, or of more temporary interest, and probably not to 
extend the work to four volumes. Many of these omitted 
essays are well worthy of being remembered, yet are in danger 
of being overlooked, as not bearing his name.* Again, after 
the issue of reprinted essays in 1853, he contributed at least 
ten more articles to this Review. Thus only about half of 
these interesting and brilliant papers have been reprinted. 

Something very similar may be said of his sermons and 
lectures. A year or two before his death the Cardinal issued, 
through Mr. Duffy of Dublin, two large volumes of sermons. 
They are called ‘‘Sermons on Our Lord and His Blessed Mother ” 
and “Sermons on Moral Subjects.” One of these discourses 
had been made in the Roman College chapel in 1826, not long 
after Wiseman’s own ordination, and by far the greater number 
had been preached in one of the large churches of Rome when 
he was rector of the English College. They are but a very 
limited selection—forty out of many hundreds that he must 
have prepared in the course of his life, selected probably because 
they had been written in full by himself and with much care. 
These volumes are now out of print. A third volume, con- 
taining seventeen sermons, was to have appeared; the manuscript 
was laid aside by the printer and thought to be lost for twenty- 
five years, but was at last found and published by Messrs. Duffy 
in 1889. It would be easy to fill a fourth and a fifth volume 
with the occasional sermons that were printed singly or in small 
groups in many places. Those who have read a few of these 
sermons would gladly have more. 

I have come to the end of my suggestions regarding the 
fourth monument that was spoken of shortly after the Cardinal’s 
death—a complete edition of his writings. It is not likely to 
be erected until some future day, when Catholics of all English- 
speaking couniries shall have learned to co-operate, and shall 
have awakened to the neglect with which they have treated their 





* Most of the Essays written by Wiseman are indicated in No. 237 (April 
1896) of the DuBLIN REview. A few more are known from his own repub- 
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Challoners, Milners, Wisemans, and many more. Yet, to the 
extent now sketched, a smaller yet handsome literary memorial 
might be constructed. 

I feel constrained to add a few words on some of the literary 
characteristics of Cardinal Wiseman. It is not without much 
diffidence that I venture to contest the judgment of one who 
has shown himself so thorough a master of style as Mr. Ward. 
Yet I cannot but think that the following words are scarcely 
fair to Cardinal Wiseman : 


1t should be observed, as Lord Houghton also notes, that Wiseman’s 
knowledge of many languages, and a habit of speaking and writing in 
each, inevitably damaged both the force and the correctness of his 
English. His style was at times florid and overcharged with imagery. 
This defect was little noted in Rome, but it became the theme of hostile 
criticism in later years when he had taken up his residence in England.* 


As regards the last words, I admit their truth. Yet, when 
the illustrious Cardinal was being called a “mongrel” on 
account of his origin, when everything that he did and said 
was the object of the bitterest sectarian spite, no wonder that 
his love of imagery, which in a friend would have been ad- 


mired, was sneered at by the newspapers as “ florid eloquence ” 
and “flowery language.” I had not previously met with 
criticism of either the force or the correctness of the Cardinal’s 
English. Mr. Ward, taking the facts as admitted, attributes 
them to Wiseman’s gifts as a linguist. Is it then always true 
that the ‘‘ knowledge of many languages, and a habit of 
speaking and writing in each ” lessen the facility or spoil the 
purity of one’s native speech? ‘This is not the world’s judg- 
ment with regard to ancient languages; nor could proficiency 
in Arabic or Persian be supposed injurious to Wiseman’s 
English. It may indeed be admitted that a mere commercial 
traveller, writing and conversing for years alternately in 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, may make a jargon of 
the uncultivated English of his boyhood. But does one who 
has carefully studied his own tongue, and who keeps up his 
familiarity with its best literature in after life, come to write 
it with less force and correctness because of his acquisition of 
several modern languages? On the contrary it will be 
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frequently the case that his additional knowledge will make 
him more attentive to his native idiom. 

But, though the debasement may not follow “inevitably ” 
from the use of many languages, was this the case with Wise- 
man? If so, what traces of foreign influence do his writings 
betray ? To my judgment there is, at least in his sermons, a 
preponderance of Latin words; yet, even so, I should attribute 
this defect, if such it is, not to his Latin studies, but to his 
having formed his style on the English classics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Ward quotes the testimony 
of the Rev. Mr. Kyan that Wiseman would say to his students 
that, ‘ though one might perhaps attain eloquence by a study 
and imitation of French preachers, in his opinion the English 
models were the best.”* This saying is not a little remark- 
able, since the English models were surely not Gother or 
Challoner, Peach or Archer, or other English Catholics, but 
rather ‘Tillotson, Barrow, Blair, and similar well-known 
Anglican or Presbyterian preachers, ‘‘ He spoke with ad- 
miration of Jeremy Taylor,” adds Mr. Kyan. Except in the 
beauty of some of his imagery, Wiseman’s language does not 
bear many signs of Taylor’s influence. Wiseman is more 
verbose and intricate in the composition of his sentences. Yet 
this is rather the peculiarity of the sermons composed between 
the years 1827 and 1837 than of his later discourses. It 
belongs to the time rather than to the person. As regards his 
literary style in general, Wiseman has written as follows : 


Our frame, our features, our complexion, our voice, cannot remain the 
same through thirty years; and no more can that style which forms the 
physiognomy of our writing. It takes its character from our occupations, 
our society, our health ; it catches its colour and hue from the objects 
that surround us and the very atmosphere which we breathe, from the 
authors whom we happen to be chiefly reading, and from a thousand 
unappreciable influences. . . . The author knows that, at every period 
of his literary life, he has tried to write naturally and unartificially ; and 
that, if anything of a contrary nature appear, he has been unconscious 
of it at the time ; and that he has always been more intent on what he 
ought to say than on how he had best say it.t 


A few quotations will illustrate what I have been saying. 
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I choose then from an early sermon a passage, interesting as 
regards its matter, as a specimen of his worst style: 


If, then, any one shall accuse me of wasting upon the Mother of my 
Saviour feelings and affections which He hath jealously reserved for 
Himself, I will appeal from the charge to His judgment, and lay the 
cause before Him, at any stage of His blessed life. I will go in to Him 
at the crib of Bethlehem, and acknowledge that, while, with the Kings 
of the East, I have presented to Him all my gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, I have ventured, with the shepherds, to present an humbler 
oblation of respect to her who was enduring the winter’s frost in an 
unsheltered stable entirely for His sake. Or I will meet Him, as the holy 
fugitives repose on their desert-path to Egypt, and confess that, knowing 
from the example of Agar how a mother cast forth trom her house into 
the wilderness for her infant’s sake only loves it the more, and needs an 
angel to comfort her in her anguish, I have not restrained my eyes from 
her whose fatigues and pain were a hundred-fold increased by His, when 
I have sympathised with Him in this His early flight, endured for my 
sins. Or I will approach a more awful tribunal, and step to the foot of 
His cross, and own to Him that, while I have adored his wounds, and stirred 
up in my breast my deepest feelings of grief and commiseration for what 
I have made Him suffer, my thoughts could not refrain from sometimes 
glancing towards her whom I saw resignedly standing at His feet and 
sharing His sorrows; and that, knowing how much Respha endured 
while sitting opposite to her children, justly crucified by command of 
God, I had felt far greater compassion for her, and had not withheld the 
emotions which nature itself dictated, of love and veneration and devout 
affection towards her. And to the judgment of such a Son I will 
gladly bow, and His meek mouth shall speak my sentence, and I will not 


fear it.* 


I confess I do not like these carefully adjusted sentences, 
these scriptural allusions introduced in parenthesis. They 
appear to me cold, artificial and ineffective. But they are not 
French, or German, or Italian in their structure, nor incorrect 
as English. 

Mr. Ward also blames Wiseman’s style as being “ over- 
charged with imagery,” and elsewhere speaks of his “ usual 
exuberance of metaphor.” Had he said “ occasional,” Wise- 
man’s greatest admirer must have allowed the censure, Yet 
it must not be misunderstood. It is very seldom that Wise- 
man introduces a mixed metaphor; though sometimes his 
images press so closely one upon the other as to produce the 
effect of a Dutch painting of tulips and fruit. More commonly, 
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however, he imitated the Japanese artist who displays one 
lovely plant alone on his polished panel. Of the crowded 
metaphors I will give an example from a sermon of early date 
though not printed till 1889. 

The preacher is illustrating the possibility of sudden death 
both to bad and good. 


To thousands, and among them perhaps to some of us, the next year 
will be the last. May my words be of evil omen to none; may they be 
-of sober warning to all. It was considered a sad and sickening sight of 
-old when a cruel emperor ordered men to be surprised and murdered in 
their feasts, or called out the master of a family from the head of his 
hoard to be delivered to execution. It was a miserable contrast that, 
between a festal garment and bleeding gashes, and between a livid 
countenance and a fresh green chaplet. And what a spectacle shall we 
be then to angels, and hereafter to men, if we shall be seized by death in 
the midst of revellings and thoughtless dissipation and the joys of this 
world, driven on like crowned victims to a hecatomb, that tossed their 
frolicsome heads and played together as they pushed forward to the 
altar; or fluttering of our own accord as moths round the flame, and 
dallying in the very breath and gripe of destruction. 


Yes, there is exuberance here, and the very striking image 
of the frolicsome oxen is rather spoiled than enhanced by the 


more common metaphor of the mcths. Immediately after the 
words just quoted comes the advice to be prepared, also illus- 
trated by vivid images. 


Oh no, no. Let us rather enter into this region of uncertainty and 
perplexity as a wise man would into a dark and mazy cavern, putting 
forward every step with slow deliberate caution, and holding forth his 
arms to feel on every side, and straining every nerve of sense till ready 
to break, in the hope of gathering intelligence as to whither he is going. 
For such to us is the coming year. 

But it is still more. As yet it is identified with eternity. It bears to 
it the same relation as doth a yet uncreated world unto imaginable space. 
It is as a causeway which each moment will be pushed further and 
further into an infinite expanse. It is only when the foot is placed upon 
its level that it acquires consistency; every successive step is an action 
of terrible uncertainty, and that step shall one day come when under 
our tread we shall feel no foundation of its wonted support, and shall 
topple down headlong into the shoreless abyss. Can you not imagine 
the feelings of a man who, hurried in darkness down a steep and rugged 
path by an impelling force that he cannot resist, comes to a pass where 
his outstretched tread reaches not at once a solid standing—how the sole 
of his foot will tingle with nervous pain, and send a thrill of horror 
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through his entire frame as it hangs for a moment over the descent, 
doubtful whether it be only a rougher unevenness or the sheer edge of 
a downright precipice? But on, on! his conjectures boot not, and he 
must dash forward to the experiment of present ease or final ruin. 

And shall not we feel thus when our last step is about to be taken ? 
No, thanks be to God, who hath given our spirit wings that may un- 
furl ; and as it looks with a smile upon the abyss of immensity on which 
it hath launched, will bear it in peace to the bosom of Him who in it sits 
enthroned.* 


It is a nicety of rhetoric, whether the groping in the 
dark cave does not lose something of its effect by being 
followed so closely by the contrasted image of the rush to the 
precipice. I can however affirm, from a long and wide 
familiarity with Cardinal Wiseman’s writings, that such re- 
dundance of metaphor is rare; whereas there are almost 
countless examples of well placed and exquisitely choser 
illustrations which it would not be easy to match in any 
English writer. I must be content with the following painting 
of a fervent communion : . 


When they have drawn nigh unto the altar, and received the pledge of 
their salvation, He seems to come into their souls as rain upon the 
fleece, in calm and sweet serenity. Their hearts are too full for analysing 
their feelings; but there is a sense of silent unalterable happiness, an 
absorbing overflow of tranquil joy, which disdains the feeble expression 
of the tongue. The presence of their God is felt with sufficient awe to 
depress the soul into humble adoration—the presence of our loving 
Redeemer is experienced with an intensity of affection that burns in the 
heart rather than breaks forth intoa flame. But this deep paroxysm 
of heavenly feeling, this foretaste of future bliss cannot last long, but. 
that the outburst of contending affections must take place. It is as 
though so many different inmates of the heart, the children of the house, 
scarce restrained for a time from the presence of a brother they revere 
and love, at length broke open the door into his presence, and poured 
forth their tumultuous emotions upon him. Here hope seems to seize 
upon His strengthening hand, and faith to gaze upon His inspiring eye, 
and love to bury its face in His bosom, and gratitude to crown His head 
with garlands, and sorrow to sit down at His feet and weep. And 
amidst this universal homage and joy, of every affection and every power, 
the blessed Jesus sits enthroned, sole master of the heart and of the 
soul, commanding peace and imparting gladness, filling with sweetness, 
as with a heavenly fragrance, the entire being. True, the vision soon 
dies away, and leaves us to the drearier duties of the day, its burthen 
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and its heat; but the dew of the morning will lie upon that Christian’s 
soul long after the bright cloud that dropped it hath faded away.* 


It is almost profanation to look only for style in a passage 
like this. Yet letthe reader study it a second time and a third 
time, and compare it with the chosen beauties of Jeremy 
Taylor, and he will acknowledge that the young Roman 
student was an apt scholar of his English models; and perhaps 
he will wish to make a closer acquaintance with Wiseman’s 
spiritual writings, which abound in deep thoughts loftily or 
tenderly expressed. 

To illustrate the varieties of his style let me now put before 
the reader one or two passages from articles in this REVIEW. 
I purposely choose some that are not in the collected Essays. 
There is a very interesting paper, not noticed I think by Mr. 
Ward, in which Wiseman, just before his elevation to the 
episcopate in 1840, made a survey of the state of Catholic 
England, and a programme of its needs. It is called “ State 
and Prospects of Catholicity in England.” t 


It has been the obvious policy of the Protestant party in this country 
to treat us as insignificant and unworthy of serious notice. Our political 
claims were long withstood, as much from'a sense of present contempt 
as from a lurking apprehension of our future strength. It was not 
thought worth while legislating for half-a-dozen peers and a dozen 
commoners, who might thereby obtain places in the senate. We were 
deemed weak enough to be despised, nobody dreamed of our having 
means soon to make ourselves a power in the state too great to be left 
out of calculation, a momentum in the political balance sufficient to 
incline and to turn it to the side toward which we leaned. The “No 
Popery” cry was a cry of the chase, not of war—the bugle note for 
slipping the leashes and hunting down the poor unresisting Papist, not 
the trumpet-call to generous and fair-handed contest. It was an echo 
of the old vociferation “Christianos ad leones!” the dying note of 
persecution by the strong. But now we are, all of a sudden, become 
formidable and terrible, we are denounced as spreading on every side, 
and elbowing Protestantism out of the land. We are made the theme 
of alarming paragraphs, essays, sermons, articles in magazines and 
reviews, treatises and books. We are honoured by the erection of 
peculiar societies for the express purpose of reporting our progress and 
increase to amazed thousands. Maps of our churches and other institu- 
tions are published for us at others’ cost; their increase is regularly 
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registered for us, and duly proclaimed. Bands of strolling exhibitors go 
from town to town with all their travelling apparatus of Rhemish 
Testaments and Dentian theology, phantasmagorias of the confessional, 
and horoscopes of Antichrist. Individual practitioners mount their 
desks in meeting-houses, of which the yet damp walls pronounce upon 
them the sentence of novelty, or their pulpits in churches wherein the 
very monumental effigies on the wall should seem to cry out the charge 
of apostasy, and exhibit their small wares retailed from those wholesale 
itinerant dealers, and dismay their hearers with the thrice-told tale and 
the oft-repeated calumny. 


Does not this read like a page from Newman’s “ Lectures 
on the Present Position of Catholics,” written ten years 
later, and show that Wiseman was deficient neither in force 
nor sarcasm when he judged fit to use them? As my object 
is to recall to mind some things that have been long since 
forgotten, in the hope that they may find some day a less 
fugitive form than anonymous articles in a periodical of a past 
generation, I need offer no apology for giving one specimen of 
the Cardinal’s lighter vein of writing. The following passage 
occurs in an article called ‘‘ State of Catholic Affairs,” written 
in March 1857 : * 


Lord Palmerston is neither Whig nor Radical, Tory nor Conservative ; 
if he is a pillar of the State, he is of the composite order; if he isa 
philosopher, he is of the eclectic school; if a luminary, he is of an erratic 
and rather eccentric course. It would be difficult to characterise his 
policy, and we find few who try succeed in doing so. Some think that, 
on the whole, he is the best man, or the cnly man, to hold the reins of 
government, though they hate many things that he has done. Others 
like his spirit and pluckiness and readiness to assert the honour of his 
country, but would like all this to be done with a reduced taxation and 
greater reforms at home. One set will give him a general support, but 
will never follow him into every measure ; they will still be independent. 
Another, of course, will oppose him in everything, through thick and 
thin. Then, if we enter into details of his political acts, his conduct is 
like the celebrated Greek painting on which every one was requested to 
chalk first the faults and then the beauties which he discovered in it, 
till the entire picture became, each time, like a miller’s sack. One puts 
his finger on Naples, another on Persia, a third on Nicaragua, a fourth 
on Mexico, a fifth on the United States, a sixth on China, a seventh on 
the Principalities, an eighth on Spain, a ninth on the income tax, a tenth 
on the tea duties. And having thus exhausted both hands to praise, if 
we begin again, there is not one of these marks which will-not be overlaid 
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with tokens of disapprobation and detestation. If two colours are to be 
used, we may well say, 


“ Tila prius creta, mox hac carbone notasti.” 


The real colouring is invisible beneath the marks of applause and censure. 
Cheers and counter-cheers are all that reach us of the Premier’s declara- 
tions. Few people will say that they approve of his conduct in every one 
of the above matters. . . . The chief startles, annoys, and disgusts his 
own people by the waywardness of his measures ; to-day he sees himself 
in a majority through the courtesy of his habitual opponents; to-morrow 
he will be in the lesser side, because determined Liberals are against him. 
If he steers clear of many rocks or shoals, he has to thank his stars, and 
not his compass, if he have any. Nobody can tell what will be the policy 
of the next month ; no one can foresee how many wars, expeditions, bom- 
bardments, withurawals of embassies, treaties, congresses, or protocols 
may find place bevw.en one prorogation and a new meeting of Parlia- 
ment, nor what sud.len or unexpected reductions of army, navy, taxes, 
duties, or other burthezs may be made in a fortnight after the budget 
has been arranged. It w)uld not surprise us to hear that a measure 
was being prepared either to suppress or to add ten Anglican bishops, 
“‘as the case may be;” to make Lord Shaftesbury minister of worship, 
or propose a concordat with Rome; to keep up war imposts, or return 
again to the system of indirect taxation. The appeal, then, to the 
country is . . . whether it is not best to have a brilliant, clever, dashing 
man whose resources, however shifting and not always creditable, seem 
ever up to the emergency and ready at hand; and who embodies certain 
qualities that John Bull affects to love, as he loved the deeds of admiral 
pirates in Elizabeth’s time, or of buccaneers later, and trust entirely 
to him the honour and guidance of the nation. It is a personality, 
and not a system that is to be judged by the nation; it is neither a 
Whig nor a Conservative policy that is on its trial; it is simply that 
Lord Palmerston is to be taken as he is or as he may hereafter choose 
to be, or a scramble to be opened for some unknown power. 


Certes, this is a change of style from the lectures and ser- 
mons of Wiseman’s Roman days, and shows that he might 
have wielded the pen of a more genial Swift had he so 
chosen. 

And now, after this attempt to awaken the attention of a 
younger generation to the writings, sometimes anonymous and 
unknown, and in general too much neglected, of our great 
prelate and leader, I must return to Mr. Ward’s “ Life,” to 
take respectful leave of it in an epilogue of my own, less refined 
and philosophical than that of Mr. Ward, yet rising directly 
out of the subject we have been considering, the times and 
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the writings as well as the life and character of Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

On the great occasion of the thirteenth centenary of St. 
Augustine’s landing in England, the Bishop of Newport, in his 
beautiful sermon, used the following words: 


Had God so willed, what a festival this nation and race might have 
kept this year! What a gathering might have attended this Pontifical 
Mass and Te Deum at Ebbs Fleet! We have only to lament that we 
are only a fragment—that our countrymen, in the mass, are cold to our 
devotion and strangers to our enthusiasm. To have seen the English 
people, represented by their highest and best, this day honouring St. 
Augustine by joining in the great sacrifice he himself was wont to offer, 
I know not which of us here present would not have been content to 
occupy the humblest place, and to have wept whilst worthier voices spoke 
his panegyric. 


** What might have been” is the heading of this paragraph 
in the printed report of the Bishop’s sermon ; * and what might 
have been is the thought that occupies my mind on laying 
down Mr. Ward’s “ Life of Cardinal Wiseman.” Thoughts of 
pathetic sadness and regret are awakened, but also thoughts of 
gratitude to God. For always, in considering -what might 


have been, whether in our own private career or in the history 
of a great man, of a nation, of the Church in general, or of the 
human race, we should not only recall evils or privations, but 
reflect how much evil we have been spared that might have 
overtaken us, and how much good has been granted that might 
have been denied. If the “Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman” reminds us sometimes of evils that need not have 
been, it brings vividly and touchingly before us a remedy, at 
least in part, or a Repairer of those evils, whom the Catholics 
of England did not themselves consciously provide, whom God 
had not bound Himself by any promise to His Church to send, 
but whom He did send most opportunely and efficaciously, in 
His exceeding mercy. 

Now, in casting a glance over English history, in thinking 
of what has been and what might have been, where shall we 
fix our point of view? Is it not too much the fashion to com- 
pare England as she now is, after three centuries and a half of 
Protestantism, with England as she was in the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries? Protestants naturally make such a com- 
parison, since it enables them at the same time to look at the 
Catholic Church in an imperfectly developed nation, and to 
include in their estimate of the workings of Protestantism, not 
only whatever may be traced directly and logically to its prin- 
ciples, but, in addition, the vigorous progress in civilisation of 
a great and united people, and the operation of all those forces 
of Catholicity which may long survive in a once Catholic 
people—as in its laws, its literature, its social institutions— 
after those which are directly supernatural have been in a 
great measure cut off. I say only ‘in a great measure,” for 
even when the hierarchy was destroyed, when the priesthood 
ceased, when the faith was mutilated and most of the sacra- 
ments lost, there still remained the grace of infant baptism, the 
influence (not all for destruction, because not all from perver- 
sion) of the written Word of God and of preaching, the power 
of prayer, the memory and traditions of Catholic forefathers, 
even the influence of surrounding Catholic nations. These all 
continued to work for good, and to impede the development of 
what was essentially Protestant. 

Yet, even taking England as she now is, and allowing her 
to be called Protestant England, what is the Catholic England 
with which she is to be compared? Is it medieval England ? 
Are we to assume that English Catholic literature made its 
supreme effort in Chaucer, or that the government of 
Henry VII. was the ideal of Catholic love of civil liberty, or 
that Wolsey, or even Warham, was the type of a Catholic 
prelate? Are we to think that, after going so far, England, 
had she remained Catholic, would have stood still, or retro- 
graded, during the following centuries? Or that, if the Pro- 
testant reformation had not come, to blight and disintegrate, 
the Council of Trent would not have revivified England as it 
did the rest of Europe? No; surely the comparison must be 
made between England as she now is, and as she would now 
have been, had heresy and schism not stayed the working of 
Catholic forces, had her Catholic hierarchy remained, her faith 
and discipline kept the nation in unity, and above all had her 
connection not been severed with the rest of Christendom and 
its centre in the Apostolic See. 

It may be said that this is to compare a reality with a 
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dream, with a fair vision indeed, but the fabric of our own 
imagination ; and that if we are to indulge ourselves in the 
fancied developments of good forces, we must also make 
allowance for the working of bad influences, and for impedi- 
ments and evils which might have been, but that we cannot 
even conjecture. This is of course true; and I have no wish 
to take an ideal picture for a reality.. Yet, on the other hand, 
the Catholic Church, guided by the Holy Ghost, must not be 
considered in the same way as human powers, capable of 
development yet subject to inevitable decay. It matters little 
if an artist should maintain that after Leonardo da Vinci 
painting declined, and can only be renewed by pre-Raphaelite 
studies; or if an architect should contend that a medieval 
cathedral is the ne plus ultra of his art, and that for us there 
remains nothing but to copy. This may or may not be so in 
art. It was at least a good retort on Protestantism when, in 
answer to its boasts of riches and prosperity, and taunts of 
ignorance and poverty, Pugin published his ‘“ Contrasts,” 
pointing at modern barbarisms and extolling Catholic archi- 
tecture in the Middle Ages. Yet even in matters of art a 
better term of comparison was suggested by Mr. Digby, 
certainly no despiser of the Middle Ages: 


The Catholic religion [he writes] is essentially a creative power, to 
edify and not to destroy, because it is under the immediate influence of 
that Holy Spirit which the Church invokes as the Creative Spirit— 
Creator Spiritus, ... Alas! with how much nobler an order of 
monuments than that which the present race of men erects would 
England be now adorned if her rich and powerful nobles and laborious 
population had continued Catholic! With such means, and with the 
activity inherent in the national charecter, what might not have been 
done if all had been animated with the generous and self-devoted spirit 
ut the Catholic religion.* 


To form, then, some fair and probable conjecture as to what 
might have been, we must, on the one hand, remember what 
powers were at work, and then what has been Hngland’s loss 
in the stoppage of the action of those powers. As if to point 
this out, just at the moment of the schism God sent us a 
Fisher and a More—a bishop and a statesman—specimens of 
the flowers with which the branch might have been loaded 
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had not the axe of Henry severed it from its parent trunk. 
Shakespeare, too, says Carlyle, was really a flower created by 
the Catholic sap of the branch as it lay upon the ground. 
Had England, then, retained that sap, can it be rash to think 
that we should now boast of greater poets and historians, and 
a nobler literature, than we yet possess? Stapleton, Harding, 
Campion, and many more show us what theological giants our 
universities were beginning to produce, and what might have 
been hoped from them. Well, as we look back upon the 
wordy strife of centuries, can we help lamenting the expenditure- 
of so much talent and learning, on both sides, in bitter and 
sterile controversy, while we reflect what a great theology 
might have been <leveloped by united efforts within the bounds. 
of Catholic unity ? 

Alas! then, what a noble Church has been lost to 
Christendom, not merely the Church that was in 1534, but 
the Church that might have been in 1898. Yet England, it- 
will be said, has a great history, great colonies, a great 
literature, flourishing arts. No Catholic is tempted to deny 
this; yet he is not unpatriotic when, with a sigh, he thinks. 
how much better might all these things have been. A vast 


empire indeed ; yet the millions of pagans left unconverted, 
and their conversion made almost impossible by the spectacle 
of contending sects. Wiseman concluded a lecture on this. 
subject with the following words : 


What a fund of beautiful religous spirit this country possesses, were it. 
only directed in those channels which God has appointed, that they may 
be effectual. We have shown that there exist, to this moment, amongst. 
us some remains of that spirit which led so many of our countrymen in 
former ages into foreign lands to be, under Providence, the merciful 
instruments in bringing many great nations to the profession of 
Christianity. Let but the same principle which they bore with them to- 
the task return again, as a general blessing to our country ; let the mantle- 
of the Bonifaces and Willibrords, with their twofold spirit of Catholic: 
faith and Catholic love, be caught up by this nation, and it shall divide 
the rivers and open the seas before its missionaries, and shall make 
them the iuheritors of their grace, and render this island once more 
what formerly it was, a gushing well-spring of Christianity and salvation 
to the nations of the earth.* 


Yes, England is a great nation; yet by its penal laws it 
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deprived itself for three hundred years of the services of those 
who esteemed faith and loyalty to God and their ancestors 
above all things earthly ; and who can calculate the loss? A 
great nation ; yet England contaminated its blood for centuries 
by forced apostasies and sacrilegious test-acts; and who can 
calculate the harm? A great nation, and sister and mother of 
nations; yet what might Ireland, Scotland, the United States 
ot America, and Australia have been, had England remained 
Catholic and not added religious bitterness to racial strife ? 
A great nation; yet was it great in a nation to ignore the 
sources of its greatness, to despise its glorious ancestors as 
idolaters, and to recall the names of its ancient saints only for 
mockery ? England is still a great nation even in learning 
and in art; yet did it contribute to that greatness when, in the 
frenzy of its schism, it burnt nearly every manuscript in its 
monastic libraries, and destroyed or defaced every monument of 
art in the jand, rifled its cathedrals and parish churches, and laid 
its stately abbeys in ruins? A nation of vigorous intellect; yet 
cut off from some of the noblest sources of inspiration by its 
mad theories of the long reign of Antichrist in Christendom, 
and stunted in its growth by separation from the family of 
nations. 

Such at least was England to Wiseman, as he saw it from 
afar, and as it appeared to him when he came to know it more 
nearly, after his familiarity with many other countries. And 
he yearned over it with a heart in which there was no drop of 
‘vitterness, for, as he said, ‘he had left his country too young 
to be conscious of the wrongs that galled his elders.” * 

Yet Wiseman’s thoughts were also fixed on the history of the 
Catholic Church in these islands, under the oppression of that 
schism and heresy which he deplored; on Ireland, the land of 
his ancestors, and on that part of England which Protestants 
knew as “the papists,’ but which Catholic Christendom 
recognised as the surviving “remnant ” of the famous Ecclesia 
Anglicana. And again his heart was stirred, not to anger 
and vengeance, but to pity and admiration, and a noble hope of 
reconciliation. His familiarity with the ecclesiastical grandeurs 
of Rome never caused him to look with contempt on the 
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backwardness of either England or Ireland. He was the last 
man to turn his eyes from real evil; he was ever ready to 
admit deficiencies, caused either by external pressure or by 
internal apathy, yet he was wide-hearted in seeing good. 
Much as he loved the splendour of worship, he had meditated 
too long in the Roman catacombs not to appreciate true 
religion when found in poverty and nakedness. He told in a 
speech at Waterford how it was from his excellent Irish mother 
he had imbibed as a boy his enthusiastic admiration of his 
suffering forefathers,* and how his personal recollections as a 
child, between 1805 and 1810, had taught him to admire faith 
and devotion amidst penury and oppression. No wonder that 
on returning to Ireland in 1858, to preach at the opening of a 
beautiful church at Ballinasloe, he should have iaken as his 
text, “‘Our mouth is open to you, O ye Corinthians, our heart 
is enlarged ” (2 Cor. vi. 2), and that he should have spoken most 
eloquently of the past sufferings and heroic constancy of priests 
and people. 

His education at Ushaw had also identified him with the 
English Church, and he dwelt on its fortunes with no less 
sympathy and admiration. He has left many pages on the 
heroism of the English martyrs, and the generous endeavours 
of the obscure and poverty-stricken clergy and faithful laity. 
He saw the glory of the English Church in its very obscurity, 
which it endured for Christ. I must refer to Mr. Ward’s 
volumes, or to the DusLin Review, for his eloquent defence of 
the hereditary Catholics against a sneer that a convert writer 
had allowed himself in the Rambler ;f but I will permit myself 
one quotation from a less known book to show how, when far 
away, his heart was with the humble Church in England. In 
an early sermon preached in Rome on the feast of the Epiphany, 
he draws out a curious and, perhaps, somewhat far-fetched 
analogy. He remarks how the Eastern sages went first to the 
court of Herod and to the college of priests, who, however, 
could only say: ‘‘ We know nothing of this birth ; you may, per- 
haps, inquire in Bethlehem.” Then he supposes modern seekers 
after truth being led to interrogate the Established Church in 
England, to satisfy their aspirations for infallible certainty 
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and a perpetual presence of God on earth. They, too, are 
told: ‘‘ We have not these things. If you want them you 
must look for them in Rome;” and as the Magi turned away 
in perplexity from Jerusalem, and the star reappeared and led 
them tothe humble cave and crib, so the modern seekers ‘‘ have 
turned their backs on the noble cathedral, with its sweet and 
ancient recollections, and on its pealing anthem, on its elegant 
discourses and its respectable worshippers, and they must move 
away sorrowing until they come hither where the star directs.” 
But the great church in Rome where he was preaching would 
not satisfy the analogy, so, as he was addressing Englishmen, 
he continued : 


For if you might happen to be in some country place in England, what 
I have said would be literally true, and after all you had abandoned for 
ever, it might be you would have to pause for a moment on the threshold 
of some garret, or loft over a stable, in which alone the Catholic Church 
is allowed to offer worship. And then you would go in with those wise 
men; you would bend lowly to pass under the humble door; you would 
indeed have lost sight of the star, but you would then truly believe for 
the first time, you would then for the first time fall down and adore. 
There is around you nothing but what is mean and humble. There are 
shepherds in their coarse attire; there are reapers from the neighbouring 
island, an assembly of people of lowly and poor condition. But there for 
the first time you feel that you have become associated with the saints, 
with the patriarchs and the apostles of the Old and of the New Law, 
who bring you into communion with all that is great and holy in the Old 
and the New Testaments, There for the first time you become ac- 
quainted with her who is both Mother and Virgin, the very thought of 
whom speaks tenderness to the heart of the Catholic. There for the 
first time you are truly introduced to the joy of earth and heaven, for 
you are in the presence of Him whom the wise men of the East saw and 
adored ; and with them you believe and adore.* 


Such were Wiseman’s affectionate remembrances of what he 
had seen and felt in his boyhood in Durham and its neighbour- 
hood, when he was supposed to be dull and stupid, but was 
only shy and thoughtful. The grandeur of the cathedral had 
not overawed him, but taught him to revere those who built 
it, and the poverty of the little chapel had not scandalised him, 
but taught him to love its faithful worshippers. I have tried to 
explain what were Wiseman’s thoughts of what had been, what 
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was, and what might have been. But his thoughts were not 
idle and ineffectual. He went on to think of what could be 
still, by the grace of God, and to labour that it shouldbe. For 
what was the ambition, the passion, the work of Wiseman but 
to heal existing evils by restoring England to its proper 
place in Christendom? While most English Catholics had 
scarcely a higher aspiration than to secure a contemptuous toler- 
ation for themselves, Nicholas Wiseman in distant Rome was 
brooding over England’s former greatness,.deploring her 
misery, resolving to spend and to be spent in promoting the 
work of reunion. We see in Mr. Ward’s life how God raised 
him up, prepared him for a great work, and in His bounty gave 
him to us to stir up our spirit, inspire our hope, and revive 
our strength. Spanish by birth, Irish by race, English and 
Roman by education, he was made for conciliation. Great 
talents, high culture, brilliant imagination, wide sympathies, 
an eloquent tongue and well-trained pen, were all dedicated to 
one great cause, the healing of schism, the recovery of Kogland 
to Christendom and the Holy See. 1t may almost be said 
that he made Kurope known to English Catholics, and English 
Catholics known to Europe. And amongst Englishmen what 
a work of conciliation was his. Long before him English 
Catholics had learned to fight in self-defence, and there had 
been many who were powerful in controversy ; but the hope of 
gaining England back to the Church had almost died out 
amongst many of them. I say almost, for I do not forget 
that “ Litanies of Intercession for England” were devotions 
familiar to the ‘‘small remnant” in the darkest times. I have 
before me English Prayer Books, printed in 1650, 1682, and 
1765, in which occur the very Litanies established by Wise- 
man, in a somewhat modified form, in the Roman College, and 
now authorised by the bishops for use in our churches. There 
is the petition ‘‘ that it would please Thee to hasten the con- 
version of this our miserable country, and reunite it to the 
ancient faith and communion of Thy Church;” but this is 
followed by the piteous cry: “‘That it would please Thee to 
incline the hearts of all our magistrates, rightly to understand 
our religion, and impartially consider our sufferings,” and much 

more to the same purpose. 

Such prayers were doubtless heard, ona one answer was the 
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raising up of such a man as Cardinal Wiseman, who, without 
those prayers, might not have been given us. Nothing can 
show better the courage and hope and foresight of this great 
man than the following words, uttered by him in 1839, ere yet 
he was a bishop, and before the era of conversions. It is thus 
he concluded a brilliant sermon preached at the opening of a 
church in Derby : 


Future ages will know how to characterise this by its proper marks, 
even as we do those that have preceded it. That from the annealing 
furnace wherein no inconsiderable portions of His Church are being 
cleansed from their dross, they will come forth again, as did John from 
the seething cauldron, fresher and more vigorous, we cannot doubt; 
whether it will be to conquer with might or to win by beauty, or to invite 
by dignity; whether it will be a great and sudden display of new virtue, 
breaking on the world as the light when first created, or a slow and 
gradual unfolding of excellence, like the morning dawn spreading over 
the heavens; of this we may be sure, that it will be suited to owr wants, 
and appear most admirable to them that follow. 

And if it be lawful to pray to the “ Sower of chaste counsels” for one 
development rather than another, of the various energies yet reserved in 
His holy religion, methinks it should be for some splendid exhibition of 
its power to heal the long and slowly inflicted wounds of error and 
schism. It has been seen to crush heresy at its birth by its simple 
anathema, it has gradually uprooted it when spread amidst the flock : 
but a mighty example is yet wanted of entire nations, once separated 
from the unity of faith, again returning to its pale. Yes, let our prayer 
be for such a manifestation in our age that, in the words of the prophet, 
“the places that have been desolate for ages may be built up in us, that 
we may raise up the foundation of generation and generation,” and that 
our age may be hereafter called “the repairer of fences, turning the 
paths into rest ”’ (Isai. lviii, 12). 


It cannot be denied that the spirit which enlightens and 
animates Leo XIII. now, enlightened and animated Nicholas 
Wiseman in his day. Perhaps it may be said that the Spirit 
of God, which taught the poor persecuted Catholics to pray 
for England’s conversion in the penal days, granted to their 
prayers in due time a Cardinal Wiseman; and that the 
prayers which Wiseman, Spencer and others offered and pro- 
cured to be offered in their days are now bearing fruit, 
through the gift of the same Divine Spirit, in the action of 
Leo XIII. for the reunion of Christendom, and for the con- 
version of Great Britain. 

T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 





Art. IL—CRAFT GUILDS IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


VENTS recorded in history cannot be adequately appreciated: 
unless the imagination reconstructs the material surround- 
ings of the time. To clothe past ages with the environment 
of the habits and luxury of the present day will distort: both 
events and persons. If we picture a burgher of the fifteenth 
century walking along our Oxford Street and Regent Street, 
and expect him home in the evening to a villa at Chiselhurst 
for his eight o’clock dinner and his daughter’s piano, we shall 
never understand what is told of him in history. For a correct 
estimate of his position and his actions we should rather transport 
ourselves to his streets, to his own house, and examine his work, 
his diet, and his social life. In order, then, to understand the 
guild life .of the fifteenth century, we must travel back to the 
England of five hundred years ago, and leave behind the busy 
streets with their brilliant shops, their incessant traffic and 
stately buildings, bright in the sheen of the electric light. We 
must forget the railways and the tramcars, the daily papers and 
our comfortable home surroundings, and glide with the speed of 
thought through the Victorian era and through the four Georges, 
pass by the Revolution, hurry through the Stuarts and the Tudors, 
stop at the fifteenth century, and land somewhere in the centre. 
of the island. Before you is a town with from two to fifty 
thousand people. Around it is a wall with gates, and a few 
houses straggling outside. Leading to it is an execrable road, 
rough and furrowed, with holes and pools, mud and slush, so 
that vehicles can make little or no way. Journeys are made 
chiefly on foot or on horseback, and at times the road is not 
safe even for a horse. In 1499 a miller of Aylesbury sent his 
men for clay from the highway, and they left a pit in the road 
ten feet long, eight feet wide, and eight feet deep, which the 
rains soon filled with water; a glover from Leighton Buzzard 
was bringing bales of his goods to Aylesbury for sale at Christ- 
mas, and he and his horse fell into the pit and both were 
drowned. | 
: You pick your way and pass through the gate into the town, 
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not unchallenged. You are in a narrow, crooked street with 
houses stunted and out of line, their upper storeys jutting out 
within speaking distance, and leaving a jagged strip of sky 
overhead. The roofs with their projecting eaves are covered 
with thatch or tiles, the cross timbers in the gables are black 
with weather-stain, and in places are delicately carved. The 
shadow of the eaves falls on the latticed panes of narrow win- 
dows, and an occasional oriel adds to the quaintness. Take 
care of the heap of ashes here and the puddle there, and pass 
round that load of rubbish, for there is no drainage, no scaven- 
gering, nor is there a footway, and the street, where sound, is 
paved with rubble .pebbles. Stand aside, for a horse comes 
along, bulging out. with laden panniers on his flanks, and lean 
against a shop to let him pass. The shops are in the shade of 
the overhanging houses, their fronts obstruct more light through 
their small leaded panes, or are taken bodily out to expose the 
wares in the gloom of the interior, and.a young fellow inside 
asks what you lack. Mercers, bakers, goldsmiths, butchers, 
-clothdealers, armourers, wine-sellers, all industries are in evi- 
dence; but in dusky, sober premises, with a sign overhead to 
announce the trade. The odours are not pleasant to the un- 
accustomed nose; fresh leather, cheese, fish, street emanations, 
and undefined fumes so blend together in the closeness of the 
confined street as to suggest a move onward. In the angle of 
two buildings you notice a statue of Our Lady or of St. John 
the Baptist, or of the patron of the town or trade; it is skil- 
fully carved and decorated, and has a tiny lamp before it. 
Here and there from a gable a bracket protrudes, with a pendant 
oil lamp to shed a lugubrious light at. night. 

The street widens into an open space, in which a massive 
stone church towers above other buildings, distinctly prominent 
—the House of God. Its spire or tower takes the thoughts to 
heaven; its leaden roof, the delicate tracery of the windows, 
the deep shadows of the mouldings, the exquisite carving of the 
finials testify to the toil, the reverence, and the faith of the 
townsfolk. It is the work of their own hands, freely offered 
without payment, and will last and attract admiration five 
hundred years hence, when the neighbouring houses and gables 
have yielded to successive structures in the taste of later ages. 
Under an archway a passage takes you into the market-place : 
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the town, or guild-hall, occupies one of the sides, in the centre 
is the cross, near it the public pump or well, and in one corner 
the stocks, a useful substitute for the prison; the harmless 
restraint of arms and legs for an hour or two would sufficiently 
punish and advertise a thief in a limited community. The 
market-place, especially on market-days, is the centre of town 
life and activity. The country folk are there with their fowls 
and eggs, butter and cheese, and garden stuff spread on the 
ground ; their rough homespun garments, with hoods over their 
heads, and their weatherworn faces, grizly and unkempt, are 
picturesque if notrefined. Roving pedlars and chapmen shout 
out their wares, and the cries of quacks and mountebanks add 
to the ceaseless clatter and babble. The town magnates bustle 
about in and out the hall, and officials pace to and fro with an 
eye on the buying and selling, to detect. short weight or 
damaged goods. The bell of the town-crier is heard, and people 
crowd round him to listen to a new regulation of the mayor. 
Turn down one of the streets and go into ashop. In the 
semi-darkness and limited space display of the wares would be 
useless, and they are stowed on shelves or in trunks, or are. 
suspended from hooks in the low ceiling. The goods are mostly 
made on the premises, and the rooms behind are workshops. 
with more light, where the journeymen and apprentices ply the 
trade with simple implements and no elaborate machinery, or 
steam, or high pressure, but with subdued steady industry. A 
stairway leads to the upper and living-rooms. In the principal. 
one the ceiling is within touch and crossed by beams, the win- 
dows have diamond panes, the walls are panelled in wood, and: 
the floor is strewn with rashes. The table and chairs are hand- 
made and well made, but straight and square and uncomfortable. 
The door of a cupboard or the sides of a chest are exquisitely 
carved in oak darkened by age. ‘The fireplace is wide and 
ample to hold burning logs, and with ingle seats at the sides. 
The atmosphere is close and stuffy and redolent of burnt wood. 
Off the main room are others for the family, and in them are 
cumbersome chests containing valuables and finery—where 
there are women there must be finery—ribbons and kerchiefs, 
silks and brocades, with which the good wife decks herself on 
high festivals. Up a ladder and through a square opening in 
the ceiling you emerge into the sleeping-rooms where the men 
[No. 26 of Fourth Series. | T 
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and apprentices sleep on beds of hay or straw on the floor; 
bare and comfortless chambers under the rafters ‘and tiles of 
the roof. ae 
What manner of men were reared in such surroundings ? 
Human nature was the same then as now, with the same strength 
and feebleness of will, the same energies and weaknesses, the 
same heroism and cowardice, the same emotions and passions, 
and this gives the zest to the story of the past, for it enlists 
our sympathies with our own human nature presented in dif- 
ferent surroundings. These men were hardy and resolute, with 
pluck and endurance, heirs to those who fought at Agincourt 
and Cressy, and who had planted the banner of St. George 
through the fair fields of France. They were men who elected 
their own rulers and officials, had a voice in their government, 
assembled at the ringing of the church bell to defend their town 
or to preserve order. The difficulty of communication isolated 
each town and made it a small state in itself. It had its own 
council, made its own ordinances and trade regulations, assessed 
and levied its own taxes without interference from sheriff or 
king’s officer. It meted out justice in its own mayor's court, 
had its own prison, and itself administered the king’s laws. 
The townsmen will tell you that their forefathers struggled long 
and strenuously for this liberty. Outside the town Sir Some- 
body Fitzsomebody lived in his castle protected by battlements 
and drawbridge, portcullis and moat. His ancestors once owned 
the whole town, and sent swashbucklers into its streets to levy 
tolls and taxes, to seize goods, and to claim any profit from 
trade. Townsmen who refused were marched off, cast into 
prison, and even tortured. Men who were fit to fight the 
battles of England would not stand this long. They combined 
and stood by each other, declined to pay the impositions, made 
the cause of one the cause of all, and sent delegates to face 
the lord, at first cap in hand. The lord grew wrathful, but saw 
that he was dealing with English pluck and English determina- 
tion, and affairs might have ended in blows had he not wanted 
money for his wars and for his pleasures. The townsmen de- 
tected his weakness, and bought concession after concession 
from him until they freed themselves entirely from his control. 
Kings, too, wanted money, and the town bought its charter. 
Nowadays a town-charter seems a useless bit of parchment, but 


i. 
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then it meant independence and liberty ; it secured to the town 
its own government. 

Thus each town became a small state, self-contained and 
self-dependent ; it ruled its own citizens, prescribed the terms 
on which it would admit strangers, and arranged commercial 
treaties with other towns. The mayor was its sovereign, but 
@ sovereign tempered by the wholesome ordeal of facing the 
electors at the end of his year of office. The burghers or 
citizens elected him, and a man became a burgher or obtained 
the freedom of the town by owning land or houses, by marry- 
ing a free woman, by paying a fixed price, by serving an ap- 
prenticeship to a trade, or by gift of the community. The 
townsmen elected the town council and officials, and were con- 
sulted on all important regulations, so that each took un active 
interest in town affairs and government. Like most small 
governments, the legislation drifted into a series of elaborate 
and minute regulations. Trade was the life of the town, and 
these regulations were mainly directed to the control of trade. 
Officials inspected weights and measures, tested manufactured 
articles, and enforced restrictions both on the quality of the 
material and on the method of using it. The isolation and 
self-dependence of the town made the supply and quality of 
food cf the utmost importance. The scarcity of any article of 
common diet, a combination to exact exorbitant prices, or a 
large influx of strangers meant distress to the poorer townsmen. 
The mayor, who was the protector of the poor, had to protect 
them not only against fraud and unfitfood, but against dearth and 
undue profits: a modern corner in any article would have been 
very easy and very disastrous. They acted on the principle that 
food being necessary for the sustenance of the body, should not 
be subject to the control of the seller. Consequently a price 
was fixed for every article of diet. The price of corn was 
settled by authority and varied according to the supply; the 
price of a loaf of bread remained always the same, but its size 
varied withthe priceof corn. Victuallers were closely watched lest 
in selling meat, eggs, butter, or oatmeal they should take “excess 
lucre upon them, selling them, that is to say, more than a penny 
in the shilling; ” innholders were allowed a pennyof gain on every 
bushel of corn, and a halfpenny on every seven pounds of hay, 
so that a bushel of corn bought for 2s. 8d. could not be sold 
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for 3s.; tavern-keepers might have a profit of twopence ona 
gallon of white or red wine ; cooks must make their meat “ well 
seasoned and wholesome, and sell it for a reasonable winning, 
and that they reboil nor rebake no meat in hurt of the king’s 
people ;” while fishmongers—a class most important in the 
medizyval world, and amongst whom it was impossible to prevent 
the growth of the middleman—were subjected to endless regu- 
lations. At Bristol the mayor on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
“used to walk in the mornings to brewers’ houses, to oversee 
them in the serving of their ale to the poor commons of the 
town, and that they have true measure; and his ale-konner 
with him to taste and understand that the ale be good.” 

Instances of these town restrictions on trade could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, and however beneficial they proved to the 
“king’s people” they obviously became very harassing to 
the traders, especially when extended to every trade and shop 
in the town. To protect themselves against this excessive legis- 
lation, and to defend their trade against aggression, whether 
from the public, from strangers, or from other trades, the mem- 
bers of each trade Jeagued themselves together into a guild. 
These trade, or craft guilds as they were termed, were prevalent 
in every town in the fifteenth century. Their object differed 
from labour combinations of the present day ; they were not 
associations of labour to resist the power of capital, but they 
comprised all the members of the trade, both employers and 
workmen, who united together for the purpose of keeping the 
control of the trade in their own hands. Labour in those days 
consisted of three classes: the apprentice, the journeyman, and 
the master. The apprentice was learning the trade, the journey- 
man had served his time and worked by the day for others, 
the master had a shop or business, took apprentices and em- 
ployed journeymen. Casual labourers going from town to town 
to look for work scarcely existed in the fifteenth century ; they 
became prominent later with the rise of factories and the exten- 
sion of commerce and export trade. 

Each trade kept strictly within its own limits. A general 
store, or universal provider, was unknown in those days. A 
joiner was a joiner and nothing else; a hatter was a hatter 
and nothing else; if he sold a bag he could be cited before the 
These old craftsmen were jealous of inter- 



































mayor and fined. 
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ference with their trade, and disputes arose when crafts over- 
lapped. A tanner, for instance, made leather, but could not 
make any article with the leather ; a cordwainer or shoemaker 
might not tan his own leather: he made new boots, but could 
not mend old ones; and a cobbler was restricted in the use of 
new leather in patching old boots. Here a keen controversy 
arose, which was ultimately settled by permitting shoemakers to 
put new soles on old boots, and allowing cobblers to use pieces 
of new leather in repairing burnt or broken boots. The guilds 
contained members of every grade in the craft: dealers in im- 
ported articles as vintners, spicers, grocers, and mercers con-~ 
sisted chiefly of employers; saddlers, drapers, leather-sellers, 
hatters sold the products of others, and were mostly middle- 
men and traders; smiths, weavers, joiners, painters who pre- 
pared work for the dealers, were actual workers; and others 
manufactured and sold their own wares—bakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers. The interests and policy of individual cratts would 
differ, and the trade rules of their associations varied accord- 
ingly. The ordinances of the guild prescribed the qualification 
for membership, the officials, and the method of election, the 
annual meetings, the contributions, the religious observances, 
the provision for the sick and poor, most of which were similar 
in all guilds, and in addition to these came the trade regulations 
which depended on the nature of the craft. Combinations to 
raise wages or to shorten hours, to depress labour, to raise or 
lower prices, are not recorded, yet inequalities in wealth and 
position undoubtedly existed. Many. burghers, chiefly those 
who dealt in provisions, became rich and lived in ease and 
eomfort according to the standard of the times, while poor 
journeymen with large families found it difficult to eke out a 
living when provisions were scarce or when the material on 
which they worked could not be procured. 

It is interesting to note how these craft guilds attained their 
main object—the control of their trade, in other words, the 
monopoly of it in the town. The members of any one guild were a 
small minority of the whole town; they had to withstand the 
importunity of the general public for low prices and good value, 
and to meet the constant interference of the mayor and officials 
in the interest of the public; they could not rely on support 
from other trades, which were a part of the general public and 
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were absorbed in their own interests; they had to secure them- 
selves against the intrusion of foreigners and the introduction 
of labour from other towns, and to adjust the supply of labour 
in their own guild. They met the requirements of the general 
public and the regulations of the mayor by taking the restric- 
tions on trade into thcir own hands. They appointed their own 
inspectors, examined the quality of the material, tested the 
finish of the work, and exacted by their own authority what 
would have been imposed by the officials of the town. This 
relieved them from the interference of the mayor, and the guild 
gradually gained control over the manipulation of its trade, so 
that in course of time, when anything needed correction, the 
mayor, instead of issuing a town regulation, intimated to the 
master or warden what was amiss, and the guild supplied the 
remedy, but in its own way. To defend themselves against 
the intrusion of strangers and foreigners, the guilds contended 
for the principle that no one should be allowed to work at a 
trade in the town unless he belonged to its guild. On this ques- 
tion all guilds could unite, and the esprit de corps of the petty 
state favoured them. They obtained the assistance of the town 
authorities, who by imposts and prohibitions placed difficulties 
in the way of alien traders and workmen. In most towns the 
guilds acquired this monopoly, but from various causes rigour in 
exacting it was liable to fluctuation. The monopoly gave to 
the guild decisive control over its own members, for the fear of 
expulsion with no prospect of continuing the trade would 
subdue any recalcitrant, whether employer or workman. To 
regulate the supply of labour in their own town, the guilds fixed 
the number of apprentices to be taken by each master, increas- 
ing it when labour was scarce, and imposing restrictions when 
the labour-market was overstocked. Thus by inspecting the 
details of the work, by forcing all in the trade to belong to the 
guild, by the exclusion of strangers, and by the adjustment of 
the number of workmen, the craft guilds obtained complete 
control of the tradein the town, so that in spite of their narrow 
and unpaved streets, their gloomy shops and quaint houses, 
their rough and comfortless surroundings, these old craftsmen 
seemed to know what they were about. 

The people of our medizval town, then, are not only sturdy 
and independent, and capable of managing their own little 
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state, but in a multitude of smaller associations manifest 
a shrewd and active interest in trade matters. They may have 
placed the welfare of their trade above the welfare of the town, 
but as the prosperity of the town depended upon the success of 
trade generally, the well-being of the guilds tended to the ad- 
vantage of the town, and successful management of the guilds. 
trained them for the government of the town. A closer ex- 
amination into the organisation of the guilds throws light on the 
life of the townsmen. A feeling of surprise at once arises 
that in guilds professedly instituted for trade purposes religion 
and philanthropy should enter so largely into the regulations, 
an indication how closely the faith of the craftsmen was mixed 
up with the ordinary affairs of life. Dr. Brentano, in his essay 
on guilds, thus sums up the connection of the craft guilds with 
religion : 


Besides being brotherhoods for the care of the temporal welfare of their 
members, the craft guilds were, like the rest of the guilds, at the same time 
religious confraternities. In the account of the origin of the Company 
of Grocers it is mentioned that at the very first meeting they fixed a 
stipend for the priest who had to conduct their religious services and to 
pray for their dead. In this respect the craft guilds of all countries are 
alike; and on reading their statutes one might fancy sometimes that the 
old craftsmen cared only for the well-being of their souls. All had par- 
ticular saints for patrons, after whom the society was frequently called, 
and where it was possible they chose some one who had some relation to 
their trade. They founded masses, altars, and painted windows in cathe- 
drals; and even at the present day their coats of arms and their gifts 
range proudly by the side of kings and barons. Sometimes individual 
craft guilds appear to have stood in special relation to a particular church 
by virtue of which they had to perform special services, and received in 
return a special share of the prayers of all the clergy of that church. 
In later times the craft guilds frequently went in solemn procession to 
their churches. We find innumerable ordinances also as to the support 
of the sick and poor, and to afford a settled asylum for distress, the 
London companies early built dwellings near their halls. The chief care, 
however, of the guild-men was always directed to the welfare of the souls 
of the dead. Every year a requiem mass was sung for all departed guild 
brothers, when they were all mentioned by name; and on the death of 
any member special services were held for his soul, and distribution of 
alms was made to the poor, who in return had to offer up prayers for the 
dead, as is still the custom in Roman Catholic countries (p. cxxxiii.). 


The evidence is abundant that religion and religious obser- 
vances entered thoroughly into the routine of these associations. 
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To estimate the influence of guild life in a medizval town, we 
should recognise that the guild united its members into a 
kind of brotherhood or extended family. They were knit 
together by bonds of religion, by bonds of mutual help, and by 
bonds of common trade interests. In a comparatively small 
town, rarely exceeding a population of 50,000, after due allow- 
ance for wives and children, the number belonging to a single 
trade guild was necessarily limited. Hence the members would 
be well known to each other, and religion gave them a feeling 
of equality ; the rich burgher and the poor journeyman met on 
equal terms before the altar. The apprentice while learning 
the trade was acquiring fellowship with the members of the 
trade. He belonged to the household of his master, he was 
one of the family, and in the indentures signed before the 
mayor the master bound himself to provide his apprentice with 
food, clothing, lodging, and due chastisement. Thus treated as 
a son he associated with his master’s children, he worked side 
by side with his master, he became known to the members of 
the guild, and he looked forward with eagerness to his reception 
into full fellowship. Before admission into the guild he must 
assure the officials of his citizenship, of his skill as a workman, 
of his moral character, and of honest, peaceable and good con- 
versation. The ceremony had its solemnity; at the annual 
festival of the guild, in the presence of all the members, the 
statutes and ordinances were read, and with his hand on the holy 
gospels he swore that he would observe the regulations and be 
faithful and true to the guild, after which he was invested with 
the insignia and livery. It would be an impressive start for the 
young fellow, and would enlist his sympathies and interests in 
the guild of which he was now proud to be reckoned a brother. 
Nor was it a mere ceremony, for it conferred upon him the free- 
dom of the town and a voice in the affairs of the town as well 
as those of the guild; he could claim the privileges of the guild, 
its rights, and its protection. The membership inspired confi- 
dence, for if he could not at once become a master he had a 
title to employment, and in accident or misfortune could rely 
on the charitable provisions of the guild and the sympathy of 
the brothers of his craft. 

All had not equal influence in the guild, nor was it conducted 
on modern democratic methods. The rich burgher who had 
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contributed substantial donations to the guild funds, who had a 
larger establishment, or who held a position in the town, would 
expect and did obtain more power in the guild. The younger 
members felt # reverence for the elders and past masters in 
the handicraft, and the poorer ones regarded them with 
expectation of patronage, and this conduced to deference to the 
opinions of the more experienced and the more wealthy. Still, 
when questions affecting the welfare of all were brought to the 
arbitrament of a vote, the younger and poorer ones could make 
their influence felt. Moreover the mingling together at table, 
at church, in processions outside the ordinary course of 
business, contributed to familiarity and good fellowship, and 
the common interests in the protection of their trade against 
the interference of the authorities, strangers, and other guilds 
tended to knit all together and to smooth over minor differences 
within the trade. If we withdraw our thoughts from the 
antagonism between capital and labour of the present day, 
which was not in evidence in the fifteenth century, we shall 
admit that the union created by the guild system minimised 
oppression and gave to the poorer craftsmen—that is, the 
labouring men of those days—a certain comfort, a measure of 
content, and a sense of security. 

The practices of the guild fostered this spirit of union and 
fellowship. Once in the year, usually on the festival of its 
patron saint, each brother was bound under fine to be present. 
in his livery at a general meeting, first in the church with a 
candle in his hand to hear mass, and afterwards in the guild- 
hall. Here the roll of members was called, the appointed 
officials unfastened the three or five locks of the treasure 
chests, and compared their contents with the inventory, the 
accounts were submitted and discussed, new members were 
sworn in, officials were elected and took their oath, new 
statutes and regulations were debated, and questions affecting 
the guild were laid before the assembled members. The day 
concluded in the truly national fashion with a good dinner. 
In imagination we are in the small medieval town with its 
quaint houses and narrow streets, and can picture the excite- 
ment, ferment, and even enthusiasm that these annual gather- 
ings created, and the earnestness and energy that they. would 
inspire on trade questions. Each of the important trades in 
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the town had its guild, consequently every week or fortnight 
the annual festival of one or other occurred, and although each 
burgher was chiefly concerned in his own, he undoubtedly took 
an interest in his neighbours’ affairs if human nature was what 
it is; So that these guild meetings gave considerable life to 
the town, and aroused a spirit of emulation, for one guild 
reacted on the other, and transactions that were beneficial in 
one were imitated by others. 

The guild’s influence extended to the daily life of the 
members, both by enforcing trade regulations and by affecting 
moral conduct. The ordinances were not confined to prices 
and wages, to the hours and conditions of work, to the days 
fixed for holidays, to the examination of all manufactures, 
tools, weights and measures belonging to the members. The 
guild statutes contain regulations against unruly conduct and 
the use of bad language, for all the members took a pride in 
the reputation of the guild. Unfraternal dealing and undue 
competition were repressed by suitable enactments. No 
member could entice away a brother’s customer or a brother's 
servant, nor take work from a customer who owed another 
brother for work, nor employ a brother’s workman who had 
wrongfully left him. Enactments of this kind placed con- 
siderable authority in the hands of the warden and officials, 
and brought the actions of the members under the control of 
the guild. The authority was seldom ignored, for in a limited 
number of members, all well-known to each other, the loss of 
reputation and standiug in the guild acted as a strong deterrent 
from infringement of the regulations. Instances of serious 
disputes within the guild are few and far between. Many 
guilds compelled their members to submit quarrels between 
each other to the arbitration of the master or warden before 
taking them as lawsuits before the mayor’s court. This effort 
to settle disputes on questions unconnected with trade matters 
helped to promote peace and good feeling, and increased the 
influence of the guild. The authority of the master or warden 
became so decided that the mayor committed to him the 
collection of the town taxes from the guild, and in times of 
excitement and disorder the wardens undertook police arrange- 
ments to keep order amongst their own members. This public 
responsibility for their guild was willingly accepted by the 
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officials, for it withdrew the members more and more from the 
authority of the town and placed them under their own. 

The provisions for alleviating distress or misfortune clearly 
indicate the union of the members in Christian brotherhood, 
One guild prescribed that a member becoming poor from 
“ adventures on the seas or the advanced price of merchandise, 
or from borrowing and pledging, or any other cause, could 
claim relief in proportion to the fraternity’s funds.” The 
smiths of Chesterfield enacted that : 


If any is sick and needs help he skall have a halfpenny daily from the 
common fund of the guild until he has got well. If any of them fall into 
poverty they shall go singly on given days to the houses of the brethren, 
when each shall be courteously received, and there shall be given to him, 
as if he were master of the house, whatever he wants of meat, drink, and 
clothing, and he shall have a halfpenny like those who are sick, and he 
shall go home in the name of the Lord. 


The tailors of Lincoln gave to a brother in poverty “ every 
week of his life sevenpence out of the goods of the guild,” and 
they .prescribe: “If any one dies within the city without 
having means for burial, the guild shall find the means accord- 
ing to the rank of him who is dead.” Again: 


On feast days the brethren and sisteren shall have three flagons and 
six tankards: and the ale in the flagons shall be given to the poor who 
most need it. After the feast a mass shall be said, and offerings made 
for the souls of those who are dead. Each brother or sister of the guild 
shall give one penny in charity when the dean of the guild demands it 
and it shall be given in the place where the giver thinks it is most. 
needed, toyether with a pottle of ale from the ale store of the guild, 


When the funds in the common chest of a guild were 
inadequate, a levy of a farthing a week from each member 
was made for a sick brother. 

The promotion of recreation for the people is also worthy of 
note. The annual festival day, especially with the more 
wealthy guilds, provided an occasion for display and enjoyment, 
elaborate processions paraded the streets with lights, music, 
flowers and garlands, and the sports of the period doubtless 
enlivened the holiday. Some of the guilds held meetings four 
times in the year. The medizeval folk dearly loved a pageant, 
and although their crude representations and homely pro- 
perties suggest the ludicrous or the coarse to the modern. 
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cynical mind, the townsmen enjoyed them and enjoyed them 
thoroughly. The richer guilds presented a mystery play of 
their own, or sometimes two or three guilds combined to fit out 
a spectacle. The construction of the properties and dresses, 
the arrangement of the scenery, the preparation of the dialogue 
created as much pleasure as the equipment of a drama in our 
schools and colleges. The audience did not look for rhetorical 
rhapsody, or for refinements of feigned passion, but with a 
hearty geniality they relished gibe and jest, applauded clumsy 
virtue or hooted awkward vice, The multiplication of these 
pageants and plays depended upon the wealth of the town and 
the number of its guilds. 

Religion, which occupied a prominent position in the guild 
ordinances, helped to bind the members together by religious 
observances in common. ‘They united in paying honour to its 
patron saint, they kept lights burning before his altar or 
statue, and his banner appeared in their processions. They 
assisted in a body at the High Mass on the guild festivals. 
Some guilds supported a chaplain of their own, others under- 
took the repairs of a church, or maintained a chapel in the 
church and provided its altar-furniture, and all clustered their 
members round their banner in the public procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Corpus Christi, an occasion for emalation 
in the parade of their array. Pilgrims received encourage- 
ment, and the rest of the guild joined them in spirit: when a 
brother undertook a pilgrimage all the members contributed a 
fixed sum towards his expenses, accompanied him to the gates 
of the town, and, if possible, met him on his return, One 
guild sent a pilgrim every year to the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The death or funeral of a member provided an 
opportunity for manifesting fraternal feeling. A certain 
number of members conveyed the body in procession from the 
house of death to the church, where it was surrounded by 
candles: all the brothers were bound under penalty to assist 
at the Office for the Dead in the evening, and at the Requiem 
Mass and funeral next morning. Each made an offering at 
the mass, partly to obtain masses for the deceased brother, and 
partly to be given in alms to the poor in his name. This care 
for departed brethren imparted comfort and assurance to each 
member in expectation of a similar attention when his end 
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came. In estimating the influence of religion on guild life it 
should be remembered that besides the craft guilds a number of 
other guilds unconnected with trade devoted themselves entirely 
to religious or charitable purposes. 

This rapid survey of guild life indicates much energy and 
activity. If twenty guilds existed in one of these small towns, 
the diversity of interests and occupations, the. rivalries, the 
adjustment of trade matters, the alertness against interference 
from above or below or from outside, the government of the 
guilds and the government of the town, the maintenance of 
order, peace and goodwill are signs of a state of vigour and 
self-reliance that compare favourably with modern towns of 
the same size. The guilds were the life of the town, for they 
exercised many of the municipal functions towards their own 
members, they controlled the trades that created the prosperity 
of the town, and the leaders of the guilds were the leaders of 
the town council. Eventually in many towns they acquired 
paramount influence—whether for better or for worse has yet 
to be established. Our medisval town, then, is no sleepy 
hollow, but a hive of mental and bodily activity. The unpaved 
streets, the lack of water, the innocence of soap, the stuffy 
dwellings, the crude methods were not due to apathy or idle- 
ness, but to undiscovered appliances and a lower standard of 
comfort. Sanitary and medical knowledge was feebly de- 
veloped, and their leeches attributed fevers and plagues to 
other causes than to cesspools and to want of ventilation and 
water supply. The guild men were sturdy and independent, 
capable of managing their own affairs successfully; they were 
enterprising, shrewd, and keen in all that concerned trade. 
They were moral, upright, and deeply religious; their faith 
was a living faith and regulated their daily life. Conspicuous 
for their Christian charity, they evinced a practical sympathy 
for the distressed, the sick, and the poor. From an economic 
point of view we may challenge their trade regulations, but 
these should be taken as a whole with their surroundings, 
material and moral, and the balance of advantage or disadvan- 
tage should not be estimated by circumstances of later ages. 
The greed of Henry VIII. swept away the guilds under plea of 
religious endowments, and with them he swept away the 
mainstay of municipal life. The influence of the towns 
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departed with the fall of the guilds, and prepared the way for 
the despotism of the Tudors and Stuarts. The effect on town 
life ofthe suppression of the guilds has yet to be written. The 
suppression of the monasteries gave rise to a race of agricul- 
tural paupers, the suppression of the guilds generated a race of 
hungry workmen ; the combination of the two resulted in that 
product of the Reformation, the callous workhouse. Investi- 
gation of the influence of the craft guilds makes it tolerably 
certain that many of the characteristics that distinguish an 
Englishman, his sturdy independence, his commercial enter- 
prise, his dogged determination, his capacity for government, 
his self-dependence and love of freedom, took their rise in guild 


life in medizval times. 
T. B. Snow. 
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Art. III—QUEEN CLEMENTINA. 


N the royal matrimonial market of Europe, in the year of 
grace 1718, the banished King of England, James Stuart, 


stood at a low but unsteady price. Since the disastrous 


“slump” of 1715, his prospects of regaining his crown had 
been very small indeed, but there were chances to reckon 
upon. The English throne was still newly occupied by a 
foreign princeling, alien to the nation’s sympathies and repug- 
nant to its taste, while James was English born, son of a king 
who had lawfully reigned, heir in line of the royal houses 
that had worn the crowns of Alfred and Kenneth MacAlpin. 
There were the never-ending Continental cabals, ambitions and 
spites to reckon with ; for the pushing of which, if not for 
their own sake, his claims were useful, first to one State and 
then to another. France, under her estimable rulers, the 
Regent Duke of Orleans and Cardinal Dubois, had forsaken 
him; but Philip V. of Spain, grandson of his best, though 
dead friend, Louis XIV. had declared war against the British 
government and taken up the cause of the Stuart king. 
Cardinal Alberoni, the real ruler of Spain, smarting under the 
destruction of her fleet by Admiral Byng and hoping to 
receive back Gibraltar as payment for assistance, allied himself 
with Charles XII. of Sweden, who was burning to avenge 
the loss of Bremen and Verden, which Denmark had taken 
from him and sold to Great Britain. An armed invasion of 
England on behalf of King James, under the command of the 
Duke of Ormond, was arranged. 

At the same time the question of James’s marriage became 
pressing enough to take practical shape. He was now thirty 
years of age and had no nearer heir than his cousin Anne, 
Duchess of Savoy, only surviving daughter of Henrietta, 
daughter of Charles I. Personally, he was everything to be 
desired in a husband—handsome, graceful, and dignified, sin- 
cerely religious, warmly affectionate, and blessed with the 
sweetest temper in the world.* He had behaved with great 





* See Mr. Lesly’s letter ; Lord Mar’s account; Mémoires du Maréchal de 
Berwick ; Macpheison’s Stuart Papers ; Lockhart Papers, &c., &c. 
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valour in the Flemish campaigns of 1708, 1709, and 1710, 
and on his abortive Scottish expedition of 1708 had shown a 
spirit worthy of more faithful support. Altogether an ideal 
hero to captivate the fancy of a romantic young princess ; 
made only the more interesting by the melancholy with which 
disappointment had already clouded his naturally high spirit. 

Before the death of Queen Anne, when it seemed almost 
certain that he would be called upon to succeed her, some 
very great princesses were suggested to him as brides, 
among them an Austrian archduchess; but he was in 
no hurry to marry. He must have a substantial throne, 
not the promise of one, to offer his queen. He had not 
even a settled home and an independent income to share 
with her. Lorraine had been refused to him as an asylum in 
1716. He next went to reside in the Papal city of Avignon, 
where he made himself much beloved by his gracious and kindly 
manners, and where he was greatly regretted when, in 
February 1717, he was again sent wandering, out of deference 
to Hanoverian susceptibilities.* He found, however, a warm 
and generous friend in Pope Clement XI., by birth an Albani 
of Urbino, who invited him to his dominions, After a brief 
sojourn at Pesaro the Pope placed at his disposal the stately 
palace of Urbino, where, until within a century, a long line 
of dukes had kept a court which was an asylum of the muses 
and graces, a haven of letters and arts.t Lapidary inscrip- 
tions upon the palace walls still commemorate the residence of 
the Stuart princes. The Pope settled upon him an income 
of, 12,000 scudi (£2160), and considerately appointed as 
governor of Urbino the King’s intimate friend, Salviati, who 
had been vice-legate at Avignon.[ Clement sent one of his 
own nephews to attend his Majesty upon his arrival with a 
suitable guard of honour. Upon the occasion of his visiting 
the Vatican on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, his Holiness 
presented him with 20,000 additional scudi. 

James was received in Rome, as at Pesaro, with all the 
honours due to a great king.§ He stayed with Cardinal 





* Dangeau’s ‘‘ Journal.” 

+ ‘The Stuarts in Italy,” Quarterly Review, vol. lxxix. 
t Dangeau. 

§ Dangeau, Carte MSS. 208, Bodleian Library. 
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Gualterio, protector of the English nation at Rome; the first 
Cardinal-Secretary of the newly-created Congregation appointed 
to deal with the affairs of missionary countries, afterwards so 
well known as the Propaganda.* The Cardinal had always 
been tenderly attached to Queen Mary Beatrice and her 
children. After a series of stately entertainments and 
sympathetic hospitalities, James left Rome on July 28, 1717, 
and settled down upon the rugged heights of Urbino, with a 
court of fifty persons. Among these were the Dukes of 
Ormond and Perth, a number of Scottish gentlemen, and two 
ladies, one of whom was the brave Lady Nithsdale, who had 
helped her husband to escape from the Tower in 1716.+ 

He did not care for hunting and shooting, never being 
physically strong enough to make a keen sportsman, but he 
was fond of coursing with his “‘ clever little Danish doggies,” 
and made himself popular by attending the local assemblies 
held in his honour, where he played ombre with the ladies.{ 
He attended musical evenings at the Casa Bonaventura, and 
the Carnival theatricals got up by the Academicians of the 
Pascoli. 

On May 18, 1718, his court went into mourning for his 
mother, Queen Mary Beatrice, who died at St. Germain’s, 
“like a saint as she had lived,” § of cancer in the breast, a 
malady from which she had suffered since 1701. Tender as 
was the affection between the Queen and the last surviving of 
her six children, the cruel exigencies of French diplomacy for- 
bade the King’s visiting her on her deathbed and his attendance 
at her funeral. 

It was in the following October that the subject of his mar- 
riage became urgent, though no reigning house in Europe dared 
offer him one of its daughters, or even connive at his finding a 
princess to share his shadowy crown. He must strengthen his 
position by providing himself with an heir, and he could not 
marry below his rank. It was a difficult subject. There was 
so much to be considered besides Hanoverian sensitiveness. 
There were adherents, Protestant and Catholic, to please and 





* Dom Aidan Gasquet, 0.8.B., Downside Review, vol. ix. 

+ “The Stuartsin Italy,” Quarterly Review, December 1846, vol. clvii. 

t Ibid. 

§ Dangeau: “There was frantic desolation at St. Germain’s, where she 
had kept an unlimited number of poor English.” 
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benefit. There was the enemy to outwit and effectually 
checkmate. There was unfaithful France to consider and 
conciliate. The English Protestants would prefer a Protestant 
bride out of Hesse; to which suggestion James gave but a 
passing and lukewarm show of assent. There were many 
disheartening rejections by French, Russian, and Modenese 
princesses. Then his envoy, Charles Wogan, pitched upon 
the Princess Maria Clementina Sobieska, youngest daughter of 
Prince James Sobieski, and granddaughter of John Sobieski, 
king of Poland. 

Her mother was the Princess Hedwige Elizabeth Amelia of 
of Bavaria-Neuburg, sister of the Empress Dowager, and of 
the Duchess of Parma—whose daughter, Elizabeth Farnese, 
was reigning queen of Spain. The Princess Hedwige Sobieska 
was a fussy, tiresome woman, so heartily disliked by her 
mother-in-law, Marie Casimire, Queen of Poland, that, upon 
John Sobieski’s death, his widow summoned the notables to 
oppose the election of her son James as his father’s successor, 
that Hedwige might not wear a crown. James Sobieski was 
consequently passed over in favour of Augustus II., elector of 
Saxony. After an interlude of imprisonment in the fortress of 
Plessenbourg, he retired to his domain of Ohlau, in Silesia. 
His only son having died in childhood, he cared little for a 
crown that could not in any case pass to females. He had 
three daughters—Casimire, Charlotte, and Clementina—co- 
heiresses of the immense hoards of John Sobieski, who was 
famed almost as much for his avarice as for his valour. 

The Sobieski were not an illustrious family, though the 
prowess of John had raised them to sovereign rank. They 
were merely proprietors of very ancient and honourable descent. 
Queen Marie Casimire, proud of her elevation, had vainly 
requested of Louis XIV. that she might be received at Paris 
with the same honours that were paid to the exiled Queen of 
England. “I know the difference between an hereditary 
queen and an elective one,” said Louis.* 

The young Princess Casimire visited France with her grand- 
mother in July, 1714. They spent some time at the waters of 
Bourbon, and then stayed very quietly at the Chateau of Blois, 





* “ Mémoires du Duc de S. Simon.” 
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the Queen announcing that she did not wish to be treated as a 
queen, having left her crown in Rome at the feet of the Pope. 
She died quite suddenly at Blois, February 1,1716.* The 
Princess Casimire was eighteen—very handsome, but a grave, 
ceremonious young person, probably because of the companion- 
ship of her royal grandmother. In August, 1718, it was 
reported that she was to marry the Duke of Modena; but the 
marriage failed to come off, and she died unmarried, May 18, 
1723.t 

The second sister, Charlotte, destined in 1718 for the Duke of 
Guastella,t married in 1723 the Prince de Turenne, who died 
shortly after, when she married his brother, the Duc de Bouillon. 
Their son was the warm and constant friend of Prince Charles 
Edward. The youngest Princess, Clementina, was born in 1702, 
and was a pretty blue-eyed girl, with beautiful hair that reached 
nearly to her feet; romantic, high-spirited, and remarkably 
quick-tempered. When the chivalrous emissary of the King of 
England came a-wooing for his master, she was delighted with the 
offer. It was the realisation of her early dreams, for it is said 
that she had played at being Queen of England in her child- 
hood.§ She was thirteen when Casimire went to the waters of 
Bourbon, not very far from Bar-le-Duc, where the interesting 
royal exile then resided, upon the eve of his Scottish expedition 
of 1715, and Casimire, no doubt, wrote much to the sisters at 
home of the young prince about to set sail for his ancient king- 
dom and fight for his crown. 

Wogan had been commissioned by his master to find him a 
wife to ensure his domestic comfort rather than to increase his 
political advantages, and the impressionable Irishman saw in 
this pretty, impulsive girl, with her bright face, her blue eyes, 
and her high spirits, every quality required for the comfort 
and cheering of the sad, dreamy young King. James was 
pleased with Wogan’s enthusiastic description—he had dilated 
particularly on her gaiety and evenness of temper—illustrated 
by miniature portraits, and would have empowered him to return 
at once to complete the negotiations, but that the interminable 





* Dangeau’s “ Journal.” 

+ “Hist. MSS. Commission Reports,” x. vi. 
t Dangeau’s ‘‘ Journal.” 

§ “Female Fortitude,” Wogan. 
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racial and religious jealousies which divided his household to 
the last and tore his cause to tatters, interfered in his wooing. 
Lord Mar was angry that an Irish Catholic should be entrusted 
with so delicate a mission, so the Honourable James Murray, son 
of Lord Stormont, and afterwards Earl of Dunbar, a Scottish 
Protestant, was commissioned to arrange the marriage with 
Prince James Sobieski in Silesia. 

All went well. Prince James was to give his daughter 
200,000 crowns ; the Pope 300,000, with a pension of 10,000 
livres. The royal couple were to live in a Roman palace, and 
the Pope would make over to them besides, for a country seat, 
Castelgandolfo at Albano,” 2 pleasant residence above vine-clad 
slopes, which had for centuries been the house of the noble 
family of Savelli. The King sent John Hay, brother of Lord 
Kinnoul, to Ohlan, to marry the princess in his name and fetch 
her home. Hay’s wife was Marjory, daughter of Lord Stormont 
and sister of Murray ; sister also of Lord Mar’s first wife. She 
was sent with Murray to Ferrara to make ready for the bride, 
the King having selected that town as convenient for the privacy 
necessary for his marriage. At the same time, he sent the 
crown jewels to Clementina, and went to Bologna to meet 
her. 

But, thanks to the delay caused by the Princess Sobieska’s 
whims—she insisted upon travelling in state as Maréchale of 
Poland, and stopped for shopping at Augsburg, where her 
brother was bishop—the ever-watchful British government got 
wind of the marriage which was to perpetuate the Stuart 
dynasty, connect James with the Emperor, and fill his pockets 
with the sinews of war. The Emperor Charles VI., the anxious 
ally of the powers that were at St. James’s, was threatened with 
instant attack upon his recently-acquired provinces of Sicily 
and Italy if he should allow the bride to pass through his 
dominions. After waiting some days at Bologna, Hay brought 
to the King, on October 15, the news that the princess and her 
mother had been arrested at Innspriick, and imprisoned in the 
castle there, under the wardship of General Heister, by command 
of their relative the Emperor. 

James does not seem to have taken the accident very much to 
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heart. We find him advised by Mar in November that he isstill 
free to contract another marriage. It is possible that he had 
lost his heart at Bologna, even while awaiting the unknown 
bride, for he was presently advised by the Pope to marry the 
heiress of the House of Caprara, whom he had met at Bologna; 
the news of which infidelity reached the angry little captive at 
Innspriick.* Certainly a change seems at that time to have 
come over the mind with which he regarded the Polish alliance, 
and he was quite ready to postpone the question altogether. 
The dates given for his movements are vague or wildly contra- 
dictory ;+ but one event of that period is dated beyond all 
doubt. On December 1 (N.S. 11) Charles XII. was killed at 
the siege of Frederikshall, and the fatal cannon-ball struck 
at James’s hopes of regaining his kingdom. The Spanish and 
Swedish league fell to pieces. It may well have seemed to 
James no time for marrying and giving in marriage—impossible, 
certainly, to carry out the contract with the Princess Clemen- 
tina, seeing that her father now sided against him with the 
Emperor and the British government. 

But Wogan, whose impressionable Irish heart had been so 
convinced of the pretty Clementina’s supreme desirableness, 
took up the almost abandoned scheme with enthusiasm. He 
himself would deliver the captive princess and bring her to the 
King. He had gained much useful experience in his own 
escape from the Tower of London, where he had been imprisoned 
after the battle of Preston, and he assured his master that where 
diplomacy had failed knight-errantry would succeed. James 
liked the idea, apologised for having superseded the resourceful 
Wogan by the incompetent Hay and Murray, and armed him 
with full credentials to carry the lady off. 

But the call to arms rang in his ear louder than the voice of 
love. The crown of England shone before him more brightly 
than the blue eyes of Clementina. Ships and soldiers still 
awaited him in Spain. At the end of February he sailed very 
secretly from Leghorn with Lord Mar and the eldest son of the 





* Gaydon’s Narrative MSS. 

+ On August 18 Dangeau writes that he had left Italy, no one knew for 
where ; that Ormond was said to be embarked with the King of Sweden; 
but all was very uncertain except that James was at Urbino on the 7th of 
that month. 
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Duke of Perth *—+so secretly, that when he was missed, it was 
supposed he had gone to Innspriick to rescue his princess. He 
arrived safely in Catalonia after a very stormy passage, but 
neither raging elements nor personal danger was able to quench 
his spirit wher called to action. 

On March 7 the Spanish fleet sailed from Cadiz to Corunna, 
where the Duke of Ormond was to embark and take command ; 
but since his flight in infancy James always had the weather 
against him. For three weeks the fleet was blown about the 
sea, during which time the British government obtained full 
information as to its destination. On March 28 the ships were 
hopelessly scattered by storms, A remnant of the troops under 
Lord Marischal reached Scotland, to come to utter grief in 
Glenshiel. James remained lonely and sad in Spain.t 

Meantime, if Fortune frowned upon his arms, she was smiling 
upon his wooing. The story of Wogan’s romantic adventure 
has been told many times, and with complete fulness of detail, 
by two of the principals—Wogan, who wrote an account for 
the Queen of France, and his uncle, Major Gaydon, whose 
most interesting manuscript is among the Gualterio papers 
in the British Museum. There is also a publication of 1722, 
entitled, “‘ Female Fortitude Exemplified,” ascribed to Charles 
Wogan, in which the details agree perfectly with the other 
narratives, and supplement them in many minor matters. 

These describe how, after months of weary delays, Wogan 
triumphed over opposition and obstacles all but insuperable, 
and arrived at Innspriick on April 27, 1719, accompanied by 
his carefully-selected rescue party, all determined to die or 
deliver the princess. There were Wogan himself and Major 
Gaydon ; O’Toole—who had blue eyes, and could speak German, 
interview Austrian officials, and show the passports; Major 
and Mrs. Misset—the last a bright little French-bred Irish- 
woman, who, in spite of her critical state of health, gladly 
devoted herself to the service of her King and Queen, because it 
was her husband’s service. And there were Konski, the Sobieski 
courier; and Mitchell, a servant of King James, who had helped 
in Lord Nithsdale’s escape; and Jenny, the maid, who must 
stay behind in the runaway princess’s place. 





* Dangeau’s ‘‘ Journal.” 
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Though it was in spring-time, it was the wildest of wintry 
nights, with drenching sleet and rain and puddles of snow in 
the streets, when Clementina, according to carefully-conveyed 
instructions, stepped out of the Castle of Innspriick alone 
into the slushy midnight streets. The royal lover being 
safely away at Madrid, the guard was relaxed, and the 
darkness and dreariness of the night kept the townspeople all 
within doors. Her mother had hesitated at the last minute 
on account of the weather, but the little princess was wild to 
go, and made up her mind to escape by a ladder against the 
garden wall if the passage by the stairs should be obstructed. 
She staggered on bravely through the mud, quite ignorant of 


where she was going, until Wogan emerged from a dark corner 


and took her to the tavern where the others were waiting. 
Her luggage consisted of a parcel containing three chemises, a 
petticoat lined with ermine, a bodice, some handkerchiefs, and 
the crown jewels of England in a separate packet, which was 
flung behind a door and forgotten until they were some distance 
on their way, when she suddenly happened to miss them. 
Somebody went back and fortunately found them. She wore 
an apron-full of pockets, in which were stowed books and odds 
and ends. One wonders what books she cared for enough to 
remember at such a moment, not minding their weight. 
Probably prayer-books—for she was a devout little princess— 
or romances about runaway maidens and devoted knights and 
iil-used royal lovers. 

They travelled in a berline, bought for the purpose at 
Strasbourg, light and strong for the heavy roads. It was a 
tedious journey: dangerous enough, without counting the 
perils of pursuit. The princess bore herself with great courage 
and good humour through its weary accidents. Her com- 
panions, Wogan and Gaydon, speak as enthusiastically of her 
courage as of her charms. Yet the courage strikes one rather 
as a school-girl’s excited enjoyment of playing heroine in such 
an adventure, in which she was required only to be passive, 
knowing that her companions were straining every nerve to 
accomplish their carefully-laid plans for her safety, at the peril 
of their liberty, if not their lives. Her merriment was hardly 
of a good-natured sort when she laughed at the terrors of 
‘delicate Mrs. Misset, and descrited and exaggerated the 
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dangers through which they were passing for the fun of 
frightening still more, for her own amusement, a lady who, at 
the greatest personal risk, was devoting herself to her service. 
Her high spirits failed her now and then. She fainted when 
they found themselves at the Brenner, safely out of Innspriick. 
She would not eat, and lived those four and a half days upon 
four eggs, a little wine-soup, and two or three draughts of 
milk. For the first two nights she did not sleep. <A highly- 
strung, excitable girl, with a distinct tendency to hysteria: a 
malady unnamed in her day, but to which the Poles are 
peculiarly liable in all forms. So debilitated are their families 
by intermarriage that scarcely one is not devastated by scrofula, 
insanity and consumption. 

Thanks to the devotion and resourcefulness of her escort, in 
spite of weather and precipices and weary horses, they crossed 
the Austrian frontier at 3 a.m. on Sunday morning, April 30, 
where they sang a Ze Deum to celebrate their success. 
They crossed the Po in a boat at night on May 1 and arrived 
safely at Bologna in the small morning hours of May 2. 

Here Clementina had quite a good time while she waited 
for the King’s deputy to come and marry her. Cardinal Origo 
was so kind and attentive that his blameless reputation was 
quite compromised in the eyes of the inquisitive, gossiping 
Bolognese, who, of course, were not in the secret of the ladies 
whom his eminence was compelled, for safety’s sake, to visit 
in the evening dusk.* She had some frocks made, and learnt 
some English, and went to the Opera, and did all the local 
sights. Once she went to the Paiazzo Caprara, and asked 
particularly to see the portrait of the young lady of the house. 
It was remarked that she turned scarlet on beholding it, 
though it was not known by her companion until later that 
there had been some talk of a marriage between the original 
of the portrait and King James.t 

They stayed in a quiet little house in a corner of the city, 
placed at her disposal by the kind cardinal. The princess, 
undaunted by the dangers she had passed so successfully, was 
eager to go on from Genoa to join the King in Spain ; proud, 





* “He sent her bibelots and artificial flowers” (Wogan). Why artificial 
flowers in an Italian May? 
+ Gaydon’s “ Narrative.”’ 
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no doubt, of the heroism by which she had proved herself 
worthy of her hero. 

On May 8 Murray arrived to marry her as the King’s 
proxy. She was more pensive that night. Next morning, at 
five o’clock, she put on a white dress and a pearl necklace, and 
a white ribbon in her hair, and went to confession, after which 
she was married by Murray, representing the King, with a ring 
his Majesty had left bebind for the purpose. The ceremony 
was performed by an English priest, whom Murray brought 
with him. The Cardinal Origo had offered to officiate, but it 
was considered that his presence would have attracted too much 
public attention. The Marchese di Monti represented her 
father. Wogan, who must have felt like Joan of Arc at 
Rheims, acted as witness. 

Next day the party proceeded to Rome, Murray going on 
before to make arrangements for the state entry with which 
the Pope announced his intention of greeting the young 
Queen of England. Clementina had wished to leave the city 
after sunset to avoid demonstrations, but was urged by Murray 
not to disappoint the hospitable Pope of the pleasure he 
promised himself in giving her a royal welcome. Lodgings 
were taken for her at the Pope’s expense in the Ursuline 
convent, where she would be ‘‘as comfortable as could be 
expected in such places.” The nuns undertook to serve her 
with all possible attention and respect, and she would be 
allowed to have with her three persons, who must be Catholics, 
Protestants being absolutely debarred from entering convents. 
The Pope's niece, Donna Teresa, would, if well enough, attend 
upon her Majesty on his behalf. The Pope sent the carriage 
of Cardinal Albani to meet her at the last posting-place. 
Murray went also to meet her with Cardinal Acquaviva, but 
left her “after compliments,” to meet her again at the gate 
of the Ursuline convent to introduce her within. So she was 
received with all due honour and the utmost enthusiasm—except 
from the Austrian subjects of the baffled Emperor; and she 
stayed at the convent to await the King.* 

Though the accounts say that James set out from Madrid 
the moment he heard of the bride’s safe arrival in Rome, and 





* Letter from James Murray, Gualterio MSS., British Museum, 
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though there are numerous discrepancies among the dates 
given, one cannot but see that he did not hurry himself, for 
the real date of the marriage by proxy was May 8 and that 
of the second ceremony September 2. Dangeau certainly 
gives June 25 for the first marriage and July 7 for the entry 
into Rome, and places the second marriage on September 10.* 
The King had not *spent mdre than nine or ten days in cross- 
ing from Leghorn to Spain. ‘There is no evidence available 
explaining this delay, but it is probable that, in spite of 
the disaster of Glenshiel, he was still too busy with schemes 
for winning his crown to be eager to make the acquaintance 
of his wife. 

They were married at Montefiascone with great splendour. 
A picture commemorative of the ceremony was in the Stuart 
Exhibition of 1889. It was given by the King to the Bishop 
of Montefiascone and bought from his heirs. It is now the 
property of the Earl of Northesk. 

A medal was struck to commemorate Clementina’s escape. 
It bears on the obverse a portrait of the Queen, on the reverse 
a female figure in a triumphal car, drawn by horses at full 
speed, with the inscription, ‘“‘ Fortunam causam sequor,” and 
beneath, ‘‘ Deceptio custodibus, 1719.” Honours were bestowed 
by the King and the Pope on those whose wit and courage 
had made success. Prince James Sobieski was punished by 
the Emperor as an accessory, and to please the Elector of 
Hanover was exiled to Passau and deprived of his duchies of 
Brieg and Ohlau. He lived from thenceforth at the convent 
of Czentochow in Poland. 

At first the marriage was happy enough: the Queen was 
passionately and romantically in love with her husband and 
the King was delighted with his consort, whom he described 
as possessing the sound sense and determination of thirty with 
the loveliness of seventeen. After a sojourn at Albano he 
took her to share his royal state in the Piazza dei Sant’ 
Apostoli, whence the irreverent wits of Rome dubbed her 
“Regina Apostolorum.” His satisfaction was immensely 
increased in the following spring by the promise of an heir. 

The important news was announced with due ceremony to 





* Campana de Cavelli dates the marriage November 1. Dangeau’s dates 
are wholly unreliable. 
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the British nation and to foreign courts. James was anxious 
that all proper arrangements should be made for the arrival 
of his child, and wrote on May 20, 1720, to Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, that very treacherous politician but experienced 
courtier, who corresponded with James from London, though 
he had refused to act as chief of the Jacobite council in 


England : 


I have nothing new at this time to impart to you, the occasion of my 
writing this being only to ask your advice as to what is fit for me to do 
on the Queen’s lying-in, as to which I think I should equally avoid either 


neglect or affectation. 

Every country has their different customs and uses on such occasions, 
and those of Eagland should certainly be my rule in as much as my 
circumstances may make it possible for me to follow them. I wish 
therefore you would let me know what those customs are, for if on my 
birth and that of my sister Louisa particular reasons obliged my father 
and mother to overdo something, the present case is so different that 
those instances do not seem to be a precedent forme. After this, what 
I think may be reasonable for me to do is that such of my subjects, men 
and women, as are here depending on me should be present at the Jabour, 
with some of the first rank of this town and such of the foreign ministers 
as will accept of my invitation; but then as to any of my subjects as 
may be travelling here and are either no well-wishers or not my declared 
friends, the question is whether for form’s sake they should be invited, 
though for different reasons they cannot come.* 


On New Year’s Eve the hoped-for Prince of Wales arrived. 
Each European kingdom sent a representative cardinal to bear 
witness to him. The cannon of St. Angelo thundered in his 
honour. The widows and children of the Jacobites who were 
still sheltered at St. Germain’s or in the neighbourhood lit feux 
de joie. A new star was said to appear in the heavens that night 
to hail him. The Pope provided the baby linen to the value 
of 6000 scudi. The Sacred College and the Spanish court 
came with their liberal offerings of gold. He was baptized by 
the names of Charles Edward Lewis Casimir. 

There is no doubt that the King was a kind and considerate 
husband. He allowed his young wife unlimited freedom as 
to her friends and correspondents. He also placed his private 
purse entirely at her disposal. Lord Blandford, who visited 
Rome in the spring of 1721, gives an interesting description 





* “Stuart Papers,” cf. Mahon, vol. ii. appendix, p. 8. 
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of the royal ménage and of the infant Prince of Wales. He 
describes the King as an upright, moral man, with a great 
application to business, his head being well turned that way, 
having only three clerks, to whom he dictated such letters as 
he did not write with his own hand. Not a word of religious 
dispute was allowed in his family. By permission of the Pope 
he kept two Anglican chaplains in his palace, Doctors 
Berkeley and Cooper, for the convenience of the Protestant 
members of his household, and prayers were read there daily 
as regularly as in London.* 

He had an immense deal of anxious business to attend to. 
Though ill-luck had persistently pursued him in his attempts 
to regain his kingdom, plans and plots went busily on. There 
were opportunities to watch, governments to coax into alliance, 
and, above all, money to raise. In 1722 James was deeply 
engaged in a new scheme of invasion with Oxford and Bishop 
Atterbury, his chief minister, then living at Brussels. A new 
Pope, Innocent XTII., had been elected in 1721, but though 
he sympathised with the King and sent the Golden Rose to the 
Queen,f he did not care to assist the enterprise with hard cash 
unless he had good security for its repayment. The King, in 
desperate need, offered to deposit the Queen’s jewels with the 
Pope, and entreated that his Holiness would at least guarantee 
a sum to be paid over when the projected enterprise should be 
set on foot. The Pope was obdurate, and the King more 
mortified than he had ever been before.{ 

His consequent melancholy annoyed the Queen, who, from 
about this time, seems to have exchanged the “ amiable and 
even temper” extolled by Wogan, for hysterical gaiety, alter- 
nating with outbursts of passion and long periods of sulks. 

‘** Cardinal Acquaviva,” writes the King’s secretary, Hay, 
“told the Queen he would like to see her cry. He succeeded 
unexpectedly, having appeared without warning by the first 
post ; whereupon the Queen laughed and cried together. In 
short, the Queen, thank God, is well, and the King up to the 
present is in good heaith and good humour; but, for the love 





* Letter from an English traveller at Rome, 1721. Pamphlet in British 
Museum. 
T — of Lord Inverness. Gualterio MSS. 
id. 
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of God, Monsignore, think of something to amuse the King, 
for without that I foresee great anxieties.” * 

The Princess Sobieska died July 22, 1722. The King was 
most kind and considerate to the Queen during her mother’s 
illness, careful to keep from her all rumours that could distress 
her. When a letter came from one of Prince Sobieski’s gentle- 
men to one of the Queen’s household, the King, dreading a 
shock for his wife, sent the letter to Cardinal Gualterio to 
have the Polish translated, so that he might himself gently 
break the expected bad news.f 

But, in spite of his kindness, the Queen grew sullen and 
morbid, shut herself up, then complained of dulness and 
loneliness, for which she reproached the King, though he 
entreated her to amuse herself and go more into the world. 
She made a great grievance of not being taken into confidence 
in political matters, though she was wholly unfitted by cha- 
racter and education for any such trust.{ 

There were grave suspicions afloat as to the fidelity of the 
Duke of Mar, and Hay was sent to Brussels to confer with the 
faithful Atterbury in the summer of 1723. Hay was a servant 
invaluable to a prince in James's position. His worst enemies 
—and they were many—have never brought the least charge 
of infidelity against him. He had a peculiar insight into the 
sincerity and motives of men. The Queen believed in Mar, and 
Hay was ‘‘a person disagreeable to her.”§ She was openly 
rude to him, and when requested by the King to show at least 
outward courtesy to his secretary, she refused to condescend to 
what she called ‘‘ bassesse.” || Though James could not dis- 
cover any reason, at Hay’s own request he took away from him 
the direction of the household to satisfy the Queen.{ 

In May 1724, when the “ differences ” between the King and 
Queen were already of some standing, Atterbury writes to 
Murray of some calumny afloat concerning himself, the exact 
nature of which cannot be discovered, save that certain sus- 
picions were confirmed of a correspondence between two 
persons; that the “gentleman here” does not seem to be a 





* Gualterio MSS. + Ibid. 
+ James’s letter to the Queen. 
§ Ibid. || Lbid. 


{ Letter, James to Clementina, Nov. 11, 1725, 
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person vile enough to invent so gross and groundless a story ; 
that the valumny must lie at other men’s doors, and, “let who 
will be the author of it, I despise it and them: my actions and 
my thoughts will for ever, I hope, be of a piece and justify 
each other.” * 

Glover supposes this mysterious ‘“‘ calumny” to relate to 
the Queen, for though the letter from Murray to the King 
detailing the circumstances cannot be found, Hay writes on 
the matter to his brother-in-law : 


I think ’tis a little hard upon the Queen that she should be the object 
of people’s resentment against others. The publishing of these things 
shows plainly that the publisher prefers his private resentment to the 
good of the King’s service, or the Queen’s honour.t 


In the last word there seems to be a ray of light. Atter- 
bury and the Queen were evidently both mixed up in the 
scandal. She was eager to establish an undue influence over 
the King’s counsels,{ and had no doubt been meddling mis- 
chievously in the affairs conducted at Brussels ; perhaps had 
betrayed some suspected secret ; perhaps imagined and reported 
one.§ 

Up to the spring of 1725, the Queen and Mrs. Hay were on 
the most affectionate terms. In August 1724, Mrs. Hay went 
to England to attempt an adjustment of her husband’s affairs 
with his brother, Lord Kinnoul, who had deserted the Stuart 
cause and accepted ‘“‘a scrub pension from the government. 
She was arrested upon landing in England, as a Jacobite spy, 
but liberated after a short sojourn in Newgate, when it was 
proved that her visit was really upon private business, The 
King writes to Bishop Atterbury of the sincere trouble this 
accident had given to him and more especially to the Queen, 
who was anxious to have Mrs, Hay with her at her approaching 
confinement, having a special affection for her.‘ 

Clementina was then in very bad health. James writes to 
Atterbury, December 12, 1724, that, though she did not expect 





* “ Stuart Papers,” p. 86. Glover. 

+ Ibid. p. 35. Glover. 

{¢ Letter from the King to the Queen, Nov. 1725. 
§ “Stuart Papers.” Glover. 

|| Lockhart, ii. p. 132. 

{| “Stuart Papers.” Glover. 
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to be confined until April, she was “already extremely and 
much inconvenienced on that account.” 

In that month Mar was dismissed from the King’s service. 
On March 5, 1725, Hay was announced his successor as 
Secretary of State and created Earl of Inverness. On March 6, 
the second son of James and Clementina was_ born, 
baptized by the names of Henry Benedict Maria Clemens, and 
created Duke of York. Mrs. Hay, now Lady Inverness, 
returned from England a few days later. 

It is said* that the King’s minister advised that the child 
should be brought up in Spain (with which country James 
was at that time in close correspondence), hoping that the 
Stuart cause might be advanced there by the presence of a 
Stuart prince, and that the scheme was overthrown by the 
strong opposition of the Queen, who refused to be parted from 
either of her sons. If, as is probable, Lord Inverness was the 
Minister who advised, this may be the first cause of the Queen’s 
changed feelings with regard to him and his wife. 

For the last three years the King and Queen had been 
living very miserably together. She sulked and made scenes 
alternately ; then would neither speak to, nor even look at 
him, so that sometimes for whole months they did not exchange 
a word. 

On February 20, 1725, James writes to Murray that as 
his elder son was very forward both in mind and body, and of a 
very strong and healthy constitution, he should certainly put 
him in men’s hands in about a year. A few months later 
he appointed Murray, “‘ whom he knew to be solely and wholly 
devoted to himself,” to be the Prince of Wales’s governor, with 
instructions to make of him a good and true Englishman,t a 
man of honour, a good son, and hereafter a great king. Sir 
Thomas Sheridan was appointed sub-governor, and Murray was 
created Earl of Dunbar. 

Mrs. Sheldon, the prince’s nurse, was furious at her 
deposition, and, like most nurses of first babies, she possessed 
absolute ascendency over the Queen. She was also a s7otéyée, 





* “State Papers,” Italian States, March 6 and 10, 1725 (ap. Ewald. p. 12). 

+ A good Scot too, ‘‘ who, if he follows his [Murray’s] instructions and my 
example, will ever look on my antient kingdom with the greatest affection 
and tenderness.’’ James to Lockhart : ‘ Lockhart Papers,” ii. p. 201. 
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Lockhart says a spy, of the deposed Duke of Mar, who mortally 
hated his successor Hay. She stirred up the Queen’s warm 
temper to boiling point, and filled her with the fiercest jealousy 
of Murray and his sister and brother-in-law, the Hays. 
Clementina’s religious fears were roused, and she declared 
passionately to all her friends that her son was to be brought 
up a Protestant ; though James, the very stoutest and sincerest 
of Catholics, who had practically renounced three kingdoms 
rather than compromise his faith, assured her that there was 
not the slightest intention or danger of Protestantising the 
little Prince; that in religious matters he would be educated 
strictly by Catholics. It was enough for Clementina that 
Murray and the Hays were Protestants—‘“ people of no religion 
at all” she asserted with the bigotry of a Catholic Pole. 
There never was such a quarrel in all royal domestic history. 
The Queen’s passionate pride and religious feelings were fanned 
assiduously by Mrs. Sheldon, and Mar delightedly published 
her reports which lost nothing in his re-telling, so that all 
Europe rang with the scandal. It was the pet theme of the 
London coffee-houses and Edinburgh taverns. Then quite 
suddenly* Clementina introduced a new feature into the 
controversy, and accused the King of having made Lady 
Inverness his mistress. Such infidelity was so extremely 
common and such a simple way to the partisans of Mar of 
accounting for his supersession, that the charge was accepted for 
fact without any question. Expostulation was useless. The 
Queen only piled on new and more odious accusations against 
her husband, for which there was no shadow of proof, and in 
November announced her determination to leave him and 
retire into a convent if he did not instantly dismiss Lord and 
Lady Inverness from his service. 

After careful examination of the accounts of this wretched 
quarrel, and comparison of the Queen’s conduct with her 
excitable temperament, as revealed before marriage, and the 
violent piety of her later years, contrasting her angry com- 
plaints and reckless charges with the King’s dignified 
patience and straightforwardness, as shown in his letters to 
his rebeliious wife, the haughty indignation with which he 





* See the King’s letter to the Queen, Nov. 11, 1725. 
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denied accusations which a guilty man in those days and in 
his position would not have troubled to deny, one is confirmed 
in the conviction that hysteria, developed by maternity, was 
at the bottom of it all—even to imagining she had contracted 
disease, a well-known feature of hysteria. 

Nothing is to be discovered of the King’s moral character 
which could refuse him the benefit of the doubt. Charges 
have been brought against him which, upon investigation, 
turn out the most flagrant of slanders. The fact is, nobody 
troubled to investigate. It was taken for granted. The 
Oglethorpe story, used by Thackeray for the purposes of 
romantic fiction, has been carefully examined and wholly 
disproved.* Against dramatic fiction and malicious accusation 
we set the weight of testimony to his high character given 
by one so wise, so high-minded as Fénélon,t the complete 
absence of evidence against him, the consensus of contemporary, 
unprejudiced opinion, and, most telling of all, a letter 
from Lord Caryll to the Cardinal of York, dated March 9, 
1782, sixteen years after James's death, when it was 
no interest of anybody’s to clear his character, save for the 
sake of common justice. It is to be found among the 
Cardinal’s papers, in the Additional MSS., British Museum. 

A man named Venture had laid claim to the Cardinal’s 
interest, professing to be a natural son of King James. 
The cardinal was the rich and influential member of the 
family, shortly to become its head. The real head was the 
dying Charles Edward, and there was nothing to be got 
out of him, as Mr. Venture had probably proved. He stated 
that he had served with the Prince’s army in Scotland, 
though, since he was not now more than forty-five years old, 
he must have been a child in 1745, 

The Cardinal conscientiously directed Lord Caryll, that old 
and faithful agent of the family in France, to inquire into the 
case. Caryll inquired “‘ among all the party on both sides of 
the water,” and found the history of his birth to be “ a most 
ridiculous invention ”: 


My friend assures me that he has all his life conversed on the subject 





* See the Month, September, 1896. ‘The Heroic Age of the Chevalier de 
St. George.” 
t See “Life of Fénélon,’’ by Emmanuel de Broglie. 
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of the late King, both with Catholics and Protestants. He never met 
with any, either friends or enemies, who ever laid such a thing to the 
charge of His Majesty. Indeed, there requires no other confutation of 
the imposture than the very age of this man, that being a proof he could 
not have been born before the King settled at Rome, and all that city are 
vouchers that no such thing happened while he resided there. 


That is, in the very city which had rung with Clementina’s 
accusations ! 


However honest a man he may be in private transactions, he has 
certainly endeavoured to impose on some points, and therefore cannot be 
worthy of your protection. And as the falsehood of his pretensions is so 
clearly demonstrated, I am hopeful that the fable of his origin will not 
give your Royal Highness a moment more of uneasiness, as it certainly 
will never gain credit with any whoare the least informed of the character 


of the King. 


The King declared that to dismiss the Hays because his wife 
brought false charges against them was impossible. His 
justice as a king and his authority as a husband could not for 
a@ moment condescend to such weakness. Inverness was a 
faithful and experienced servant, long tried and never found 
wanting.* Lady Inverness is described as a very ambitious 
woman, but a mere coquette, handsome and arrogant. There 
seems to be only very doubtful foundation for the charge of 
habitual insolence to the Queen, of which she is accused with 
her husband and brother, while the King accuses Mrs, Sheldon 
of intolerable effrontery. James brought Lady Inverness into 
the Queen’s chamber to talk over the sad business. Clementina 
pretended not to see them and buried herself in a book. 

James then wrote to his wife to expostulate, November 9 
(N.S.): a severe but reasonable letter, representing the 
public injury that would be done to him should she carry out 
her threat, and the shame and misfortune to which she exposed 
herself, convinced that she was being worked upon by the 
malice and cunning of his enemies: urging her to reflect 
seriously on what he had said, but assuring her that, though 
he was determined upon being master in his own house, he 
awaited her repentance with open arms. 





* He was certainly most unpopular with the King’s other friends. Lockhart 
calls him a cunning, false, avaricious creature of very ordinary parts ; 
inexperienced, uncultivated, and insolent. 
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Clementina answered this letter at length, but her reply has 
not been discovered. We can, however, conjecture its contents 
from the categorical reply which the King wrote of November 11. 
He reproached her with her readiness to listen to all manner 
of tales brought against him and of being prejudiced against 
everything that came from him. He declared that he had 
always loved her and no other, and desired nothing so much 
as to please her in all things. He reminded her of the 
patience with which he had borne her “ poutings ” and conjured 
her to acknowledge her error, repeating his assurance that 
she possessed his whole affection without partner or rival. He 
protested against her unjust and extravagant notions concern- 
ing Lord and Lady Inverness, and asserted that they had never 
failed towards her in respect and service. He told her that if 
she should leave him after making such scenes, no honest man 
would be found to serve him. She had complained that her 
son was by the King’s orders to be always accompanied by his 
governor or sub-governor, so that she might never see the 
child alone. The simple explanation of the order was “ that 
the child might not get alone amongst the servants, where chil- 
dren never learn anything good,” but that there was never any 
thought of keeping him from his mother. As for the injured 
Mrs. Sheldon, he had been dissatisfied with her for some time, 
and being master in his family he dismissed her. He reminded 
the Queen that she had not appealed to her father for sanction 
of her conduct, and ended with an affectionate entreaty that 
she would reflect, and cease to resist his tenderness, which only 
awaited her return to revive afresh and never more to abate or 
know an end. 

The Queen refused to listen either to reason or to affection, 
and on November 15 she left the palace with Lady Southesk 
for the convent of St. Cecilia. The King assembled all the 
lords and gentlemen of his court on the following day and 
informed them of the Queen’s proceeding and of all he had 
done to prevent it. He also issued a “ memorial” for public 
circulation, stating his case and ascribing his consort’s conduct 
entirely to the machinations of his enemies. But James was 
not given the benefit of a moment’s doubt. Pope and cardinals, 
all Rome, friends and enemies, all blamed the King and sym- 
pathised with the pretty young Queen. The Pope, the day 
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after her flight, sent a bishop to inform the King that his 
Holiness would neither tolerate the education of the young 
princes as Protestants nor his concubinage with Lady Inver- 
ness. James replied that he had no occasion for the Pope's 
consent or advice in affairs which concerned his private 
family.* He refused absolutely to answer the charge of 
adultery or even to believe that sach a message could be 
addressed to him—else the bearer would run the risk of 
leaving the house by the window instead of the staircase.f 

Then Cardinal Alberoni came to rebuke, never to inquire. 
He took up the Queen’s cause with vigour, and as he had 
unbounded influence with Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of Spain, 
with whose half-imbecile, wholly uxorious husband James was 
deeply concerned to keep friends, Alberoni was a powerful 
enemy. The Pope then threatened to stop James’s pension, 
refused to give him audience, and sent three cardinals to 
convey the message, to whom James did not vonchsafe one 
word of defence or reply. He wrote to Ripperda in Spain, 
December 7, and explained the situation of which Ripperda 
had already been officially informed by the Duke of Ormond, 
then resident in Spain. He trusted in Ripperda’s good offices 
with the King and Queen of Spain to counteract the harm 
done to his cause by the ingratitude of Cardinal Alberoni.t 
But Elizabeth Farnese, called the ‘‘ Termagant of Spain,” was 
Clementina’s first cousin, and listened only to Alberoni’s story. 
She was quite ready to believe in the omnipotent favourite and 
the neglected wife. Had not her first exercise of power, on 
marrying Philip V., been to turn the Princesse des Ursins out 
of Spain, though she owed her crown to that lady’s recommen- 
dation? James wanted to come to Spain on political business. 
He was forbidden tke country unless he came accompanied by 
his wife, 

Clementina, regardless not only of wifely duty, but of her duty 
to the two little children as to whose welfare she had professed 
herself so anxious, remained at the convent from November 15, 
1725, to Jane 2,1727. James wrote to her again on February 20, 
1726, entreating her for the sake of her own and her children’s 





* “Stuart Papers.’”’ Glover. 
+ “State Papers,” Italian States (ap. Ewald). 
~ “Ripperda Letters.” British Maseum MSS. 
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interests to return ; representing how prejudicial to his affairs 
it would be to dismiss Lord Inverness, who had all his corre- 
spondence, and that there was no one qualified to take his 
place at so critical a time.* He wrote again on June 20, 
reproaching her for her unreasonableness, but assuring her 
that he would receive her with open arms if she would return 
to her duty. ‘He displayed throughout the whole transac- 
tion,” says Glover, “a kindliness of feeling and desire of 
forgetting her strange conduct that does him infinite credit.” 

At last, in 1727, finding the situation impossible, and 
yielding to Lord Inverness’s own repeated advice, he dismissed 
him, and took for his secretary Sir John Graeme. All this 
time he had been working for his restoration in a weary, dis- 
heartened way, until the sudden death of George I, June 2, 
1727, roused him to take a new and vigorous step. Unfortu- 
nately, this was just the moment Clementina chose for yielding 
to the persuasions of the Pope, and her enemy Inverness being 
out of the way, she announced her immediate departure from 
the convent to join the King at Bologna. James had, however, 
already vanished, to turn up in Lorraine. He writes to 
Lockhart from Nancy, July 22, burning to land at once in 
England, or, if more feasible, in the Highlands. His faithful 
agent, Allan Cameron, came from Liége with a reply from 
Lockhart, strongly dissuading him from the attempt. There 
was nobody prepared to join him but a set of idle fellows, ready 
only for mischief. James saw that for the present matters 
were hopeless, and in August he went to Avignon, the British 
Minister having objected to his presence in Lorraine. 

His friends wished him: to send for the Queen. His new 
secretary, Sir John Graeme, writes, September 29, that : 


The King wishes more than any of his subjects to be with the Queen, 
but his plans were so uncertain; he did not care to expose her to the 
risks of a dangerous journey for nothing.t 


A decidedly ambiguous notice was nevertheless sent “ To 
the Commandants of Fort Barreaux, of Pont-de-Beaumoisin, of 
Grenoble, Briancon, &c.,” dated September 29, 1727. 





* Lord Braye’s MSS. (‘‘ Hist. MSS. Commission Reports,” x. vi), 
+ Ibid. t “Lockhart Papers.” 
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“Monsieur,—The king [of France] is informed that the Princess 
Sobieski, wife of the Chevalier de St. George, intends presently to leave 
Italy for Le Comtat, to take up her residence with her husband, who has 
arrived there incognito. And as His Majesty’s engagements with his 
allies and also the terms of the last treaties require that His Majesty 
should contribute as far as he can to keep that family at a distance from 
his dominions, he commands me to tell you that his intention is that you 
shall carefully observe all foreigners, male and female, who arrive in the 
place where you command ; and that if Madame la Princesse de Sobieski 
happens to turn up there, or any English, Scotch, or Irish of her suite, 
you will prevent them from passing further, explaining to them that His 
Majesty, being unable for the above and for private reasons to permit 
them to pass through his dominions, they must accept the alternative of 
retiring elsewhere. Independently of this order and its execution, His 
Majesty wishes you to refenir la main. He will find it good that you 
shall use with respect to that princess all the attention and politeness 
that her birth demands, and that you shall procure for her all the assis- 
tance she may require, should she find herself obliged to sojourn in the 
said place.” * 





On October 24, the King writes that he has sent for the 
Queen to join him at Avignon, as he sees little appearance of 
moving; but that their children will remain in Rome tili the 
spring.t On November 15 he writes that he could not prevail 
upon her to come, though he had given her all possible 
encouragement and directions. He believed that Cardinal 
Alberoni and her other friends had dissuaded her, anxious to 
prolong the quarrel. 

The Queen wrote to Lady Southesk that she had declined 
the King’s invitation to join him because she did by no means 
think her children in such good hands as she in prudence and 
kindness could leave them; that she had been told the King of 
France would stop her on the way; that Lord Inverness was 
as much as ever in the King’s favour and would soon be recalled.t 
The hopelessness of the Queen’s obstinacy is amply proved by 
these poor reasons. Her tardy care for her children was the 
least credible of all. 

The King returned to Italy in February 1728, and met the 
Queen. They were reconciled, but it was never more than a 
very cool reconciliation. The King was absorbed in business. 
That year, 1728, another scheme of invasion was under way, 








* Gualterio MSS. 
+ “ Lockhart Papers,” ii. 376. t Ibid. 
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which, like so many others, came to nothing. In January 
1729 a third child was born, As neither name nor sex is 
mentioned, it was probably stillborn.* Baron von Pollnitz, 
who knew him and his family intimately, describes him in a 
letter, dated March 10, 1731, as living a very melancholy life. 
His table was usually laid for a dozen guests, He sat between 
his sons and talked a great deal, and the Queen sat apart at her 
own little table. 

They were a hopelessly ill-matched couple, whose natural 
discords were increased by circumstances. He was fourteen 
years older than she, and forty by experience. He had been 
a king from his childhood, conspicuous and responsible. He 
had seen much of life, and had been saddened by many bitter 
disappointments. His was the self-possessed dignity that 
comes of a long line of kingly ancestors ; her royalty was new, 
self-made, and assertive. It seems as if the Stuarts had, 
unavowedly and even unconsciously, grown weary of reigning, 
and that it was the new Sobieski spirit which stirred Prince 
Charles so strongly; while his father, and more especially his 
brother, yielded—the one sadly, the other placidly—to the 
persistence of fate. James’s temperament was calm, Clemen- 
tina’s was excitable. His religion was firm, quiet, and tolerant ; 
hers, hysterical and narrow, She presently gave herself up to 
piety and asceticism. It was probably about this time that 
she joined the third order of St. Dominic, and came under the 
influence of a very holy Franciscan mission-preacher—Brother 
Leonard, of Porte Maurice, afterwards beatified. He came to 
give his first mission in Rome in 1730. The Queen placed 
herself under his direction, and was advised by him “ how to 
attain to those heights of perfection to which she believed 
herself directly called. Her director appreciated her holy 
ambition, and associated her as far as possible in his good 
works and apostolic labours.” She occupied herself with the 
penitent women whom the Frate had rescued from sin, and who 
needed help to persevere in the straight path. She befriended 
as ardently such young girls as wished to dedicate themselves 
to religion. She delighted in making ornaments for poor 
churches with her own hands, and her example was imitated 





* Letters from the Duke of Liria. Hist. MSS, Commission Reports, x. 
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at Rome and elsewhere by ladies of the first rank who attended 
her charitable working parties.* 


Many of Blessed Leonard’s letters testify to his esteem and #ffection 
for the Queen. He returns frequently to the praises of this princess, 
whom he looked upon as a saint, and who had for him all the veneration 
of a spiritual daughter.t The holy attachment which he bore towards 
her, the continuous relations which he kept up with her for many years, 
are not the least edifying page of his life.t 


He dedicated to her his ‘“‘ Hidden Treasure.” She would not 
allow him to address her as ‘‘ Majesty,” but only as his daughter. 
Her favourite maxim was, “All that is not eternal is pure 
vanity.” Pious chroniclers all enlarge rapturously upon her 
saintliness. They tell how she heard every day as many 
masses as she could, her greatest pleasure being to assist, 
kneeling motionless, without any cushion or support, like a 
statue of piety. She tried to attend three or four Benedictions 
every day, causing her horses to gallop through the streets of 
Rome, so that she might be in time for all. But Fra Leonardo 
was rarely in Rome, and the Queen was obliged to have a con- 
fessor on the spot, whom she seems to have found as little 
satisfactory as her husband, for she had many complaints to 
make of him in her close correspondence with Fra Leonardo. 
None of this correspondence remains; he burnt all the letters 
he received from her, and ordered her to burn all his. We 
know of his affection and veneration for her from his letters to 
her confidential friend, Isabella Acquaviva of Arragona, Duchess 
of Strozzi, also a devoted penitent of Fra Leonardo's, who had 
come under his influence at Florence, where he was giving a 
mission.§ 

Profound sympathy is poured upon the Queen over the 
** indiscretion ” of her confessor, who refused her frequent com- 
munion, and thus “caused her extreme anguish and bitter 
tears. The privation was a heavier cross for her than hair 
shirts and disciplines.” There is profound sympathy again 
with her temporal trials. These are not specified, nor are names 





* “Vie du B. Leonard de Porte Maurice,” par F. I. J. Labis. 

t oan du B. Leonard de P. M.,” par J. M. de Gaulle. 

e is. 

§ “ Vie du B. Leonard de P. M.,” par le R. Pére Salvator. Also ‘‘ Vita di 


San L. di P. M. da un suo devoto.” a 
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given ; but’no doubt “those” whose conduct caused her such 
suffering were her long-suffering husband and the ministers 
who were entrusted with those state secrets ‘‘ quite outside a 
woman’s sphere,” in which she longed to dabble, and the with- 
holding of which she so bitterly resented.* 

The anonymous writer who describes her death and funeral 
says :t 


The only error she ever committed was owing to ill arts and to her 
natural vivacity of temper. It was atoned for by repentance, frequently 
expressed in most moving terms, and her whole behaviour from the day 
of their reconciliation to the day of her death was a continued proof of 
the sorrowful sense she had of that fault towards a husband who never 
could be justly charged with one towards her, even upon that unhappy 
occasion. 


She died of asthma, December 18, 1734: of hair-shirts and 
disciplines, said the world; of unsatisfied longing for the 
Blessed Sacrament, said Fra Leonardo ; of grief, she said herself. 
“Weary and unfortunate, I sink beneath the burden,” she 
wrote in 1733. Fra Leonardo was absent in Isi when he heard 
of her death, which caused him great distress. He promised 
all the masses he should say for a year for the repose of her 
soul. He had had constant news of her during her illness from 
the Duchess of Strozzi, and had written to her as constantly. 
He was very uneasy about his last letter, which might not have 
arrived until after her death. 

The King watched by her during her illness with the greatest 
tenderness and care, and was sincerely grieved at her death. 
Her body, clothed in her ordinary dress, was carried imme- 
diately from the palace to the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
accompanied by five of her ladies, and servants, and a great 


train on foot bearing torches and wax candles. The Duchess of © 


Strozzi, who had tenderly waited on her friend during her 
illness, presided over the embalming of her body, after which 
she was clothed in the Dominican habit{ as a member of the 
third order. ; 

On Sunday, January 22, the magnificent state funeral took 





* Letter of the King, “ Stuart Papers.” 
+ Undoubtedly a Protestant, not one of her sympathising directors. 
+ Account of the funeral ceremonies of Clementina, consort of James III. 
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place, all at the, Pope’s expense.* She was now dressed in 
royal robes of laced gold and ermine clasped with gold, and a 
purple velvet mantle lined with ermine, under which her hair 
hung loose about her neck—the lovely hair that her knight- 
errant had so admired when she was carried off in triumph 
from Innspriick. She was next conveyed to a bed of state in 
the great Church of the Apostles, under a canopy surmounted 
with a crown and surrounded with lights. Thirty-two cardinals, 
in their purple mourning habits, knelt round while the mendi- 
cant friars—of her own Order, presumably, though it is not 
mentioned—chanted the office for the dead. Then the body 
was borne to St. Peter’s in procession ; all the religious orders 
in Rome, the clergy of St. Peter’s, the chamberlain and clergy 
of Rome, the choir of St. Peter's, and the whole chapter fol- 
lowing. The streets were lined with guards, and all the 
windows and balconies were crowded with sightseers. After 
the high mass her ladies removed the regal robes, leaving only 
the simple Dominican habit, white tunic and scapular and black 
cloak with capuce, and they put the veil of the nuns about her 
head. 

Then she was coffined and deposited “for the present” in 
the crypt, under the north aisle of the great basilica. It is 
somewhat strange that in this long and elaborate account there 
is no mention of her husband and sons at her funeral. On the 
following day, Monday, there was the solemn requiem mass. 
Her heart was taken to the Church of the Holy Apostles, where 
a mural tablet commemorates her: “‘ Hic Clementinz remanent 
precordiz nam cor ccelestis fecit ne superesset amor.” The 
Pope raised another and larger mural monument to her in St. 
Peter’s, which bears her portrait and faces the great monument 
by Canova, raised by George IV. to the memory of her husband 
and sons. 

The Master-General of the Dominican Order sent out the 
following circular on the day of the state funeral : 


Obituary notices are despatched to the Prior Provincial of England, 
Master of Theology,t to the Prior Provincial of Ireland, Bachelor of 
Theology ; and to the Prior of St. Sixtus, of the Most Serene Mary Clemen- 
tina, Queen of England, born of the royal house of Sobieski in Poland, 





* He also paid for allthe family mourning. 
+ Then Father Joseph Ansbie, elected May 4, 1734. 
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who died in the habit of our Order at Rome, December 18, and who was 
laid out upon regal robes with royal crown in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, and on this day, January 22, 1735, was carried with royal 
funeral pomp to the Basilica of St. Peter. 

An obituary notice of the Serene Polixinia, Queen of Sardinia, is sent 
to the same Priors, January 29.* 


The latter clause is explained by the fact that Victor 
Amadeus III., king of Sardinia, husband of Queen Polixinia, 
stood next to Henry, duke of York, in the royal succession of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


King James behaved more considerately in the matter of 


Fra Leonardo’s belated letter than Clementina had apparently 
given her director reason to expect. He writes to him on 
February 12, 1735, answering condolences : 


Many thanks to my highly-esteemed Father Leonard for his letter of 
the first of this month. I have always intended to write to you since 
the loss I have had, but time has constantly failed me. However, I have 
not omitted to burn, without reading it, one of your letters, which was 
found with other papers under the Queen’s pillow after her death. 

All that you say to me of her gives me great consolation. She was, 
beyond doubt, ripe for heaven, where I hope she will obtain from God 
what her soul desired. I still have much to say to you about her and 
about myself, but I do not care to confide such matters to paper; the 
more so, as I experience some difficulty in writing with my own hand. 
For this reason [ am impatient to see you again; as much to receive 
consolation and help from your teaching and kind words as to inform 
you myself of some circumstances, which are for me, and which will be 
for you, a subject of consolation in what concerns the Queen. I beg of 
you to let me know when I can hope to receive you in our parts. 

I am very much obliged to you for your prayers for the Queen’s soul, 
and the share you kindly give me in them; prayers in which I have 
great confidence, as I shall always have the most sincere friendship for 
your person. James R.t 


On October 17 of the same year the King sent a lock of his 
wife’s hair to his half-sister, Catherine, duchess of Bucking- 
ham, with whom he was always on most friendly terms. His 
letter in the “ Stuart Papers,” edited by Glover, p. 1xi., implies 
that he had sent some before which the Duchess had not 
received.t{ A. SHIELD. 





* From the Master-General’s reports. Translated from the Latin. 

+ ‘* Vie du B. Leonard.” Labis. 

+ Among the British Museum MSS. there is an account of a miracle worked 
at the Queen’s intercession ! 
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Arr. IV.—TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The New Testament in Greek. Two Vols. By Dr. WEst- 
corr and Dr. Hort. New Ed. 1890, 


2. The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels. BuRGoN and 
Miter. (Bell & Sons.) 1896. 


3. Causes of Corruption in the Traditional Text. BURGON and 
Mitter. (Bell & Sons.) 1896. 


4, Some Criticism of the Text of the New Testament, Dr. 
Satmon. (John Murray.) 1897. 


I. 


N May 17, 1881, the Revised Version of the New Testament 
appeared from the press, followed, not many months 
later, by the Greek Text of Drs. Westcott and Hort, upon 
which it was mainly based. The vehement attacks made upon 
both by the late Dean Burgon—not unlike the impetuous in- 
vectives hurled by Hugh Broughton against the translation of 
1611—will not yet have faded from the memory of the public. 
The publication, not so long ago, by the Rev. Edward Miller, 
of a posthumous work, in two volumes, by the same writer, in 
defence of the Traditional Text of the Gospels, not unnaturally 
recalls attention to the question of the revision, but more espe- 
cially to the revised Greek text issued by the two Cambridge 
professors, Drs. Westcott and Hort. 

The subject is one of special interest to Catholics. For the 
Holy Father, in the encyclical De Studiis Scripture Sacre, un- 
doubtedly calls the attention of the authorities in the Church 
to the importance of the study of the languages in which the 
books of Scripture were originally written, and of the texts of 
the books themselves; in other words, to the need of textual 
criticism, 


It may well happen [he writes*] that copyists, in the process of tran- 





* “Encyclical,” p. 36. 
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scription, have introduced errors into the text; this matter should be 
carefully considered, and admitted only where duly established. 


And again, after laying down that the professor is to use as 
his exemplar the Latin Vulgate, the Pope continues : 


Due account must also be taken of the other versions which Christian 
antiquity has used with approbation, more especially of the older codices. 
For although the words of the Vulgate give in substance the meaning of 
the Hebrew and Greek, still, where ambiguity or inaccuracy has crept in 
(si quid ambigue, si quid minus accurate ibidem inlatum sit), assistance 
will be afforded by “‘ study of the original languages,” as St. Augustine 
suggests. It is hardly necessary to point out that in this matter the 
utmost caution is to be observed, for “it is the duty of a commentator 
to set forth, not his own views, but those of the author he is interpreting ” 
(St. Jerome ad Pam). The question of readings having thus, when 
necessary, been settled with the greatest care, the meaning of the text 
has next to be determined and set forth.* - 


These passages are important, as showing how necessary the 
Holy Father judges textual criticism to be ; not merely for the 
purpose of elucidating obscure passages or correcting inaccu- 
racies in the Latin Vulgate, but also, as is clear from the con- 
text of the first passage quoted, with a view to meeting objec- 
tions brought against certain portions of the inspired Word, 
which may be due merely to transcriptional errors. . 

Two things are clear from the words of the Holy Father. 
(1) He recognises in the Latin Vuigate the existence not merely 
of ambiguities but of inaccuracies. And there is no reason to 
doubt that these inaccuracies, whilst frequently due to defective 
translation, are not uncommonly to be attributed to the textual 
errors of the MSS. used by St. Jerome. (2) He points out 
that the primitive text has suffered in purity at the hands of 
the copyists, owing to the imperfections inherent in the process 
of transcription. How, then, is the genuine text of Scripture 
to be restored ? By mastering the original languages of the 
Bible. By patient study of the ancient versions, fathers, and 
MSS. In a word, by a thorough use of textual criticism. 

The textual criticism of the Old Testament presents problems 
altogether different from that of the New. To attempt to deal 
with both subjects in one paper would be out of the question ; 
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and, therefore, the following remarks are entirely devoted to 
the New Testament. 


II. 


It may perhaps be said without offence that a large per- 
centage of those who have acquired a certain proficiency in the 
classical languages, or who have devoted not a little time to 
biblical studies, know hardly anything of textual criticism. It 
is looked upon by them as a dry, uninteresting subject, neces- 
sary in a way, no doubt, but merely taken up with tedious dis- 
cussions over tenses and particles. And when, perhaps, the 
deficiency of the existing text is really felt, the emendations 
suggested seem often so risky and problematical that one’s 
innate common-sense pronounces them at a glance to be 
hazardous in the extreme. It results that the average student 
regards the text of his author as something to be taken for 
granted ; and so, troubling himself little about it, devotes his 
energies to the task of interpretation. 

As a matter of fact, however, the study of textual criticism 
is most essential for the biblical student, and lies at the root of 
all sound interpretation of the text. This will appear at once 
from the statement of Dr. Scrivener regarding the number of 
variations in the Greek New Testament. ‘If the number of 
variations was rightly computed at thirty thousand in Mill’s 
time, a century and a half ago, they must at present amount 
to at least fourfold that quantity.”* Nor are these variants 
entirely composed of insignificant words or changes of order ; 
they include some important passages of the New Testament, 
such as, for instance, the account of the woman taken in 
adultery (John vii. 53-viii. 11), the concluding verses of St. 
Mark (xvi. 8—20), the agony in the garden (Luke xx. 43, 44), 
the prayer of Christ for his executioners (Luke xxiii, 34), the 
Ascension (Luke xxiv. 51), the three heavenly witnesses (1 John 
v. 7), and many others equally interesting. 

It may, at once, be asked here: But how can these pas- 
sages be called in question by any Catholic student? Does 
not the Council of Trent, in defining the canon of Scripture, 
by the words cum omnibus partibus suis especially include such 





* “Tntroduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,” vol. i. p. 3. 
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passages as John viii. 1-11, Mark xvi. 8-20, Luke xxii. 43, 44? 
Certainly it does.* And, doubtless, no Catholic would venture 
to question the canonicity and inspiration of such passages. 
Whether they are rightly placed in the positions they now hold 
is a question it would be irrelevant to discuss here. This much, 
however, may be said at once. It does not follow from the 
declaration of their canonicity and inspiration that the Council 
intended to define either that these passages are integral por- 
tions of the Gospels with which they are now associated, or 
even that they were written at all by John, Mark, and Luke 
respectively. The Church would assuredly be within her right 
in deciding any of these questions. But, up to this, she has 
not done so; contenting herself with safe-guarding the canon- 
icity of these deutero-canonical parts, and leaving the textual 
critic free as regards the rest. 

The following extract from M. Loisy is very mach to the 
point : f 

On peut regarder comme un point de foi que les fragments évange- 
liques spécialement visés par les Péres de Trente sont canoniques et, par 
suite, sont l’ccuvres d’auteurs inspirés; mais il n’est pas de foi qu’ils 
sont respectivement de Saint Marc, de Saint Luc, et de Saint Jean. 
L’authenticité des Evangiles étant supposée, c’est l’affaire du critique de 
démontrer si ces morceaux appartiennent 4 la rédaction premiére des 
livres ot: on les rencontre aujourd’hui. Pour les fragments de Saint Luc, 
cette demonstration ne se heurte pas a de graves difficultés. Peutétre 
n’en est-il pas de méme pour les deux autres morceaux. Quoi qu’il en 
soit, inspiration n’exclut pas la collaboration de plusieurs auteurs 4 un 
méme ouvrage. 


Here the reader must be warned against two misconceptions. 
(1) First, that textual criticism is a danger to be fought 
against ; a kind of insidious foe which, like a cancer, eats 
into the very Word of God. ‘The facts at first sight are 
startling ; but, when examined more closely, they lose much 
of their alarming character. Dr. Hort { computes that the pro- 
portion of words raised above doubt amounts to seven-eighths 
of the whole. ‘‘ The remaining eighth, therefore, formed in 
great part by changes of order and other comparative triviali- 





* See article by the writer, DUBLIN REVIEW, July 1893. 

+ “Histoire du Canon du Nouveau Testament,” p. 262. 

+ “New Testament in Greek,” vol. ii. p. 2. Throughout this paper ‘ Dr. 
Hort” is used for the two authors Westcott and Hort. 
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ties, constitutes the whole area of criticism.” According to 
Dr. Hort’s own principles—and they are in advance of any yet 
seriously put forward—this area may be farther reduced, so 
that the words “still subject to doubt only make up about one- 
sixtieth of the whole New Testament.” In fact, ‘ the amount 
of what can in any sense be called substantial variation can 
hardly form more than a thousandth part of the entire text.” 

The great scholar Bentley is still more emphatic in the 
same sense : * 


The real text of the sacred writers does not now, since the originals 
have been so long lost, lie in any MS. or edition, but is dispersed in them 
all. ‘Tis competently exact, indeed, in the worst MS. now extant; nor 
is one article of faith or moral precept perverted or lost in them, choose 
as awkwardly as you will, choose the worst by design, out of the whole 
lump of readings. 


(2) Secondly, it is not to be supposed that the text of the 
divine autographs has come down to us entirely unchanged. 
The teaching of the Church on the point is clear. Thus, like 
other theologians, Lamy, whilst laying down that “the Greek 
text of the New Testament has come down to us entire and 
incorrupt,” ¢ explains, ‘‘ we do not deny the presence of acci- 
dental errors,” and again, “we are here concerned only with 
substantial integrity.” Dr. Hort has some words on the 
subject well worthy of attention.{ 


Some think it incredible that any true words of Scripture should have 
perished.§ In reply, it is a sufficient argumentum ad hominem to voint 
to the existence of various readings, formirg part of various texts 
accepted for long ages, and the frequent difficulty of deciding between 
them, even though we say nothing of difficulties of interpretation; on 
any view, many important churches for long ages have had only an 
approximately pure New Testament, so that we have no right to treat it 





* “Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free Thinking by Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis,” part i. sect. 32. 

+ “Introduction,” vol. i. p. 125. 

t “The New Testament in Greek,’’ vol. ii. p. 276. 

§ Catholics will find no difficulty on this head, seeing the teaching of theo- 
logians on the lost books of Holy Scripture. Cf. Cornely, vol. i. p. 228: 
‘*Num liber aliquis divinitus inspiratus decursu temporis interire ac perdi 
possit, queestio est inter theologos etiam Catholicos controversa. Negantium 
partes tenere jam videtur Augustinus, quamvis rem decidere non audeat : ac 
libros inspiratos interire posse et revera interisse affirmant Origenes, ‘Chrysos- 
tom, Thomas Aquinas, Bellarminus Serrarius, Pineda, Bonfrerius, modernique 
vix non omnes.” So, too, Franzelin, ‘‘ De Deo Trino,” ed. 2, Rome, £874, p. 42. 
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as antecedently incredible that only an approximately pure New Testa- 
ment should be attuinable now, or even in all future time. 


On the other hand Dr. Hort holds the substantial integrity 
of the text which has come down to us. 


The books of the New Testament [he says] (p. 284) as preserved in 
extant documents, assuredly speak to us in every important respect in 
{anguage identical with that in which they spoke to those for whom they 
were originally written. 


Now, bearing these principles in mind, it will be clear that 
no form of New Testament text can be defended merely on the 
ground of its use for centuries in the Church; though such 
a text could not, consistently with the teaching of theologians, 
be a substantially depraved one, And hence it follows that 
many of the arguments of Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller, in 
defence of the generally received Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, must be taken with caution, as seeming to postulate too 
much for the divine supervision over the text of Scripture. 
Thus the following sarcastic denunciation of the work accom- 
plished by the great critic Tischendorf, and more recently by 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, is not only a gross caricature of what 
has really been done, but, when reduced to the form of a 
simple proposition, is seen to rest upon very slender founda- 
tions. 


I am utterly unable to believe [Mr. Miller writes*] that God’s promise 
has so entirely failed that at the end of 1800 years much of the text of 
the Gospels had, in point of fact, to be picked by a German critic out of 
a waste-paper basket in the convent of St. Catherine ; and that the entire 
text had to be remodelled after the pattern set by a couple of copies which 
had remained in neglect during fifteen centuries, and had probably 
owed their survival to that neglect; whilst hundreds of others had been 
thumbed to pieces, and had bequeathed their witness to copies made from 
them. 


There is no reason why the discovery of the Sinaitic MS. 
by Dr. Tischendorf should not have been the means of effecting 
great changes for the better in the Gospel text; nor why the 
Vatican and Sinaitic codices should not. be shown to contain a 
much purer text than that in use for centuries in the Church, 





* «The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels,” p. 12. 
[No. 26 of Fourth Series. ] Y 
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provided these facts do not imply that the Church was left for 
centuries with a text substantially corrupt. 


III. 


As was to be expected, the first complete book issued from 
the printing-press was the Latin Bible in the year 1456. For 
not only was the Latin Bible practically the Bible of the Church, 
but Latin was at that period, in Western Europe, the language 
of science and literature. It was not till the year 1516 that 
the first New Testament, printed in Greek, was given to the 
world, edited by Erasmus. This work, which aims at nothing 
more than reproducing the text prevalent in the MSS. of the 
time, was executed in the most perfunctory manner, “ precipi- 
tatum fuit verius quam editum,” as Erasmus himself confesses. 
Indeed, Scrivener declares * that “a portion of ten months at 
the utmost could have been devoted to his task by Erasmus.” 
Moreover, he cannot have used more than five or six MSS. in 
the preparation of the edition, none but one (Evang. act. Paul I.) 
of any value, and of that one he seems to have entertained a 
very low opinion. For the Apocalypse he used but one autho- 
rity (Apoc. I.), and, as it was defective in the last six verses, 
he supplied the omission by himself translating the passage 
from the Latin. Such an edition, it need hardly be said, was 
not of great value, especially as it was full of typographical 
errors. Some advance. however, ‘‘in the direction of a more 
accurate text ” t was made in the later editions of the work. 

Cardinal Ximines had already printed the Greek text of the 
New Testament in the year 1514, but many things, including 
the death of the illustrious Cardinal himself in 1517, retarded 
the actual publication of the edition till the year 1522. No 
expense was spared in the preparation of this edition. A large 
number of MSS., deemed valuable in those days, was brought 
together in the University of Alcala (Complatum){ ; and thither 
also the great Franciscan prelate assembled a body of men,§ 
considered equal to the task of preparing a thoroughly reliable 





* “Tntroduction,” vol. ii. p. 183. 

+. Kenyon, “‘ Our Bible and the Manuscripts,” p. 99. 
t¢ Hence the name ‘‘the Complutensian Polyglot.” 
§ James Lopez de Stunica the most noted. — 
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polyglot Bible, to contain the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts. 
The design was noble, and carried out by the Cardinal with 
characteristic generosity. Still, candour compels the ad- 
mission : 


We see no cause for believing that either Codex B, or any manuscript 
much resembling it in character, or any other document of high antiquity 
or first-rate importance, was employed by the editors of this polyglot 
The text it exhibits does not widely differ from that of most codices 
written from the tenth century downwards.* 

The numerous editions which followed during the next three or four 
generations varied much from one another in petty details, and occa~ 
sionally adopted fresh readings from MSS. chiefly of a common late type; 
but the foundation and an overwhelming proportion of the text remained 
always Erasmian, sometimes slightly modified on Complutensian autho- 
rity, except in a few editions which had a Complutensian base.t+ 


The chief editors were Robert Stephens of Paris (1503-1559), 
Theodore Beza (1519-1605), and the two brothers Elzevir, 
Bonaventure and Abraham, whose printing-press at Leyden 
had a great reputation in the seventeenth century. The third 
edition of Stephens (1550), and the edition of the Elzevirs’, 
published in 1624, containing in the preface the words “textum 
ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum,” have become what is 
known as “the received text,” the former being recognised 
chiefly in England, the latter on the Continent.} 

Deeper study of the problems of textual criticism, however, 
soon convinced scholars that the ordinarily received Greek text 
of the New Testament still left much to be desired. It was 
generally felt that the Greek Testament should be built upon 
a broader foundation ; in other words, that for a trustworthy 
edition, a larger acquaintance with the MSS. was necessary, 
Stephens and Beza had already begun the work of preparing 
materials for a really critical edition ; but it was in England, 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, that the work 
began in earnest, and no doubt the gift of the great Alexandrine 
codex to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
had much to do with the origination of the movement. It is 
certain, moreover, that the pointed criticisms of the learned 





* Scrivener, “Introduction,” vol. ii. p. 178. 

+ ‘*The New Testament in Greek,” vol. ii. p. 11. 

{ The two texts are very similar, though Scrivener has drawn up 2 list of 
287 places where they differ. ‘is 
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French oratorian, Father Richard Simon, added considerable 
stimulus to the movement by discrediting existing texts. The 
result was the publication of a large collection of variants by 
such men as Fell, Walton, and Mill in England, and by the 
great German scholars Wetstein and Matthzi—publications 
which were the result of enormous patience and research. The 
Catholic scholar Scholz also expended an immense amount 
of time and labour upon the same work, and succeeded in col- 
lating a large number of MSS. Unfortunately his inaccuracy 
almost entirely destroys the value of his achievements. So Dr. 
Scrivener feels constrained to write that in his case “ twelve 
years and more of hard and persevering toil . . . through mere 
heedlessness, have been nearly entirely thrown away.” * 

The result of these labours and others of a similar kind is 
that ‘‘a body of evidence has been accumulated as to what is 
the actual text of Scripture, such as is wholly unapproachable 
with respect to any other writings in the world.”t Not to 
mention versions and quotations contained in patristic literature, 
the number of MSS. alone available is between 3000 and 4000, 
and that number is being added to day by day. 

The first to attempt a really scientific criticism of the Greek 
text was Bengel (1687-1752), who published an edition of the 
Greek Testament at Tubingen in 1734. He was the first to 
realise and act upon the principle laid down by Dr. Hort, that 
‘all trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is founded on 
the study of their history.”§ To restore the original text of a 
document, it is not enough to count the MSS. and choose the 
reading favoured by the majority, nor to give preference in all 
cases to the reading favoured by the older codices. Regard 
must be had for the relationship existing between the MSS. 
Mr. Kenyon puts the matter perfectly plainly : | 


No manuscript can have greater authority than that from which it is 
copied, and if a hundred copies have been taken, directly or indirectly, 
from one manuscript, while five have been taken from another which is 
older and better, then if we find the hundred supporting one reading, 





* “Tntroduction,” vol. ii, p, 229. 

+ ‘ The Traditional Text of the Gospels,” p. 21. 
+ Luc. p. 22. 

§ “The New Testament in Greek,” vol. ii. p. 39. 
li “Our Bible and the Manuscripts,” p. 106. 
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while the five support another, it is the five and not the hundred which 
we ought to follow. 


This principle is clear. But to carry it out implies a study 
of the history of the manuscripts. In restoring the text of 
the New Testament, therefore, the question is, Can the MSS. 
be arranged into groups and families, so as to make their 
evidence more intelligible? Or, are the copies pro and con a 
reading, merely to be counted, some extra weight being allowed 
to the older codices, but no account being taken of the fact that 
hundreds of them have no right to vote at all, as being mere 
copies of MSS. already counted, and that many more are prac- 
tically of little weight, being mere copies of a single MS. which 
is now lost ? 

The result of Bengel’s study of the material at his disposal 
was the division of the whole into two “ families” or “ nations,” 
which he named the Asiatic and the African, and the further 
subdivision of the latter into two subordinate nations or families, 
represented, one by the Alexandrian codex (A), the other by 
the Old Latin. The Asiatic family, embracing most of the later 
uncials and cursives, he was inclined to disparage. Semler 
(1725-1791) at a later date expanded this theory of families ; 
but it is to Griesbach, who lived on till the year 1802, that 
it owed its full development. Griesbach divided all existing 
evidence into three families or recensions, the Alexandrian, the 
Western, and the Byzantine. He conceived the quotations of 
Origen to be the standard of the Alexandrian text, to which also 
he assigned the Alexandrine and Vatican codices and the 
Egyptian versions. The Western text would be attested by the 
eccentric Cambridge MS. the Codex Bez; also by the other 
Grzeco-Latin codices, by the Old Latin and the Vulgate, besides 
the quotations of the Latin fathers. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the MSS. with the great majority of the versions and fathers, 
support the Byzantine text. Still, Griesbach considered this 
text far inferior to either of the others. But, even had he 
thought otherwise, it would have been immaterial in the forma- 
tion of his edition of the Greek text. for, according to his 
theory, “the joint testimony of two classes was, ceteris paribus, 
always to prevail;”* and the Alexandrian and Western texts 
were almost always arrayed against the Byzantine. 








* Scrivener, vol. ii. p. 225. 
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Griesbach printed his deviations from ‘‘ the received text ” 
in the form of variants at the foot of the page. The first to 
publish a New Testament in which variations from the standard 
type were admitted into the text itself was Lachmann, in 1831. 
Both he and the two great critics, Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
according to Dr. Hort,* ‘have published texts of a substan- 
tially ancient type;” and still all three paid little attention to 
the historical aspect of the subject. In fact, till a comparatively 
recent date, the principles and system of Griesbach had fallen 
into disrepute. 


IV. 


The labours of Griesbach were not in vain. They have 
borne fruit in the edition of the Greek New Testament pub- 
lished in 1881 by Drs. Westcott and Hort, together with a 
volume of introduction explaining the principles upon which 
the text is constructed. For, though differing in many things 
from the great German critic, it is obvious that the two 
Cambridge professors derived very material assistance from his 
researches— in fact, as they themselves admit (p. 185) that, in 
one sense, their object was to revive his “theory which is 
popularly supposed to have been long since exploded.” 

It is no secret that the Greek text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort exercised a paramount influence on the minds of the 
revisionists of 1881. It is further obvious that both text and 
introduction have had a profound influence on biblical scholars 
both at home and abroad since the date of their publication. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The introduction is a master- 
piece of calm and orderly argument. The authors were well 
known for sobriety of judgment, learning and industry; and 
moreover, it was known that they had devoted the bulk of 
their time for nearly thirty years t—working on independent 
lines—to the solution of that delicate problem. 

What then is the result of their study of the evidence 
available for the recovery of the New Testament text? As 
briefly stated as possible, it is as follows. The manuscripts, 
supplemented by the versions and patristic quotations, exhibit 
at present four distinct forms of text. 





* *¢The New Testament in Greek,” vol. ii. p. 186. 
+ From 1853-1881. 
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(1) One, the Western text, exists in varying forms and of 
different degrees of antiquity. Though a deflection from the 
original autographs, it had its origin at a very early date. 
“Texts of this character were in existence before the middle 
of the second century” (p. 113). The name “ Western” 
would naturally lead one to believe that these texts originated 
or at least prevailed predominantly in the West.. As a matter 
of fact, however, Dr. Hort is disposed to suspect that the 
“ Western ” text took its rise in North West Syria or Asia 
Minor (p. 108). ‘It was the most widely spread text of 
Ante-Nicene times” (p. 120); and “during that part of the 
Ante-Nicene period of which we have any direct knowledge, 
* Western’ texts were at least dominant in most churches of 
both East and West” (p. 126). 

Dr. Hort explains that he does not invent the term 
‘* Western,” but merely retains it as having been in use for 
over a century (p. 108) to designate the leading members of 
the group now so called. Obviously, however, the term. is a 
misnomer, being merely suggested, in the first instance, by 
the fact that the Old Latin Version and the Greeco-Latin 
MSS. were prominent members of the group. The Western 
text is attested by the Codex Bez, (D),* and by “the chief 
Old Latin MSS. and Fathers, the Old Syriac, and the Greek 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, those of Alexandria partially excepted” 
(p. 165). 

(2) Another text, the Alexandrian, takes its name from the 
locality where it prevailed and in which apparently it originated. 
It cannot be later in date than the beginning of the third 
century, and it may be much earlier. Unfortunately no MS. 
having an approximately unmixed Alexandrian text has survived; 
and so the only attestation to it, besides a certain number of 
uncials containing a sprinkling of Alexandrian readings, is to 
be found in the quotations of Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
other Alexandrian fathers, with the two principal Egyptian 
versions (pp. 127, 130). 

(3) It will have been noticed that Griesbach, besides the 
Western and Byzantine groups, recognises only one other—the j 
Alexandrian. This, according to Dr. Hort, is the great defect 











* Sometimes by &, X, T, 81, 13 (D,G, in St. Paul), &c. : 
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of his system. “ Griesbach seems to have tacitly assumed,” he 
writes (p. 184) “ both that Alexandria had but one non-Western 
text, and that no early non-Western text survived except at 
Alexandria.” Dr. Hort himself considers the Alexandrian 
to be a corrupt text; but thinks it natural to suppose that at 
Alexandria, if anywhere, a purer text would have been pre- 
served (p. 127), At the same time, he does not think that 
this purer text was confined to Alexandria. ‘The traces of a 
text free from western corruptions, in churches remote from 
Alexandria, though relatively few in number, are indubitable 
and significant” (p. 130). This text he calls “ neutral,” as 
implying freedom from corruptions, both Western and Alex- 
andrian. It would, in fact, be the primitive text. Far the 
most important witness for the “ neutral” text is the Vatican 
Codex (B); next the Sinaitic (x),* as well as, among the 
Versions, the Memphitic and Thebaic, the Old and Jerusalem 
Syriac, and the African Latin (p. 171). 

(4) So far the sacred text has been transmitted along lines 
exclusively divergent. Now, however, the three types of text 
‘were brought together and made to contribute to the forma- 
tion of a new text different from all” (p. 133). This new 
text, the Syrian, was, in fact, a “recension;” the result of 
criticism deliberately carried out ; the work of editors, not of 
scribes. 

In fact, owing probably to the inconvenience of having 
three conflicting forms of text in circulation, an authoritative 
revision of the Greek text was carried out at Antioch about 
the year 300 (p. 137). The old Syriac version was then 
amended so as to bring it in conformity with this recension, 
the result being the Syriac Vulgate. For some reason un- 
known, at a later period, but before the year 350, this revised 
Greek text was again subjected to revision: and, by the end 
of the fourth century, the resulting text was dominant at 
Antioch, and exercised great influence elsewhere (p. 142). 
With scarcely any modification it became the text of the East 
generally. 


From that date, and indeed earlier, we find a chaos of varying mixed 


* Also T of St. Luke and St. John; = of St. Luke; L, 33. A of St. Mark ; 
C; Zof St. Matt. ; Rof St. Luke; ¢; and PL. 
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texts, in which, as time advances, the elder texts recede, and the Anti- 
ochian text now established at Constantinople increasingly prevails. 
Then even the later types with mixed base disappear, and with the 
rarest exceptions the Constantinopolitan text alone is copied, often at 
first with relics of its vanquished rivals included, till at last these two 
dwindle, and in the copies written shortly before the invention of print- 
ing its victory is all but complete (p. 146). 


This, the Syrian text, embraces “ nearly all the later uncials, 
with two or three of the older, especially A,* and nearly all 
the cursives; it is also attested by the versions, dating from 
the fourth and following centuries, and by all the later 
fathers,” t 

Such, in brief, is the result of Dr. Hort’s analysis of the: 
evidence at hand for the restoration of the New Testament 
text. It follows from it that the Syrian text—that is to say, 
the text in general use for centuries in the Church, and 
received almost without question since the invention of print- 
ing—must be set aside as corrupt. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the MSS., most of the versions and nearly all the fathers are- 
relentlessly thrust out of court as cf next to no value as 
witnesses in the solution of the great problem. ‘Then pre- 
Syrian evidence is called, and all distinctively Western and 
Alexandrian readings having been rejected, the neutral text is 
set up as, if not identical with the original text, at least as 
near to it as existing materials will permit us to go.f 


V. 


Dr. Hort sets before his readers, in a closely argued treatise 
of 324 pages, the principles which guided Dr. Westcott and 
himself in the accomplishment of their task. It would be 
obviously out of the question, within the compass of a few 
pages, to attempt a thorough criticism of their work. But 
the matter cannot be allowed to rest where it is. Seventeen 





* The Alexandrine Codex. 

+ In dealing with patristic quotations caution is always necessary, owing to- 
the natural tendency of scribes to alter, or correct as they thought, texts in 
conformity with the reading current in theirown day. This tendency would 
nearly always tell against an older and in favour of a newer type of reading. 

~ One class of Western readings, viz. Western non-interpolations, as he 
calls them, Dr. Hort adopts, pp. 175-177, 
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years have passed since the publication of ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment in Greek.” Time has been given for careful examina- 
tion, and the detection of defects. New evidence has come to 
light, and scholars are beginning to express their opinions 
more freely as to the merits and demerits of the work. For 
the purposes of this paper, it will suffice to group together, 
under five heads, the remarks we wish to make, in the light of 
the latest research and the most recent criticism, upon the 
principles and conclusions of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 

(1) Dr. Hort does not err on the side of: leniency in 
dealing with the readings of the received text. His imparti- 
ality is thorough ; his remedies drastic in the extreme. A 
few instances will make this clear. The pericope de adultera 
(John vii. 53-viii. 11) is relegated to a place apart, at the end 
of the Gospel; Mark xvi. 9-20, is separated from the text, and 
put upon a footing of equality with an alternative ending to 
the Gospel which, in all probability, ninety-nine Bible readers 
out of a hundred had never even heard of before. The Agony 
in the Garden (Luke xxii. 43, 44) ; Matt. xvi. 2; Luke xxiii. 
34, &c. &e., are enclosed in double brackets, to indicate that 
they have gained admission to the text from some external 
source.” As for the passage of the three heavenly witnesses 
(1 John v. 7), that is simply left out altogether. 

Since it is evident from this drastic mode of dealing with 
the text that the authors were determined to shirk no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the solution of the problem, it is the more 
remarkable that two such eminent scholars should not have 
taken any account of the synoptic problem, with a view to 
defining clearly what text they were attempting to restore. 
Would it not have been material, before deciding the spurious- 
ness, ¢.g., of Luke ix. 56, xxii. 43, 44, xxiii. 34, to determine 
whether it is not possible that “St. Luke may have issued 
two separate editions of his Gospel”? +t Would it not have 
been important to discuss the possibility of St. John having 
himself inserted additions in his Gospel after its first publica- 
tion? And does not the following passage of Dr. Salmon 
disclose a weak point in Dr. Hort’s work, and make one 
doubt the security of the foundation on which it is built ? t 


* Cf. pp. 291 et seq. lt ee 
+ ‘* Fresh Revision of English New Testament,” Lightfoot, p. 29. 
+ ‘Some Criticisms of the Text of the New Testament,” p, 108. 
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The second Gospel, and still more the first, give us the impression of 
being works rather of a compiler than of an original writer. I ask then, 
can W.H.* be confident that the first Gospel, as they edit it, presents us 
with the individual words of St. Matthew? Are we to completely set 
aside the tradition that the Gospel was originally written in Aramaic? 
Are the individual words which we try to recover those of St. Matthew 
himself or of nis translator, or perhaps we should rather say of his 
editor, because our Greek St. Matthew has many marks of not being a 
mere translation, however true it may be that it was based on an 
Aramaic original? And were there more editors than one? Is there 
any truth in German speculations about a deutero-Matthzus, and a 
trito-Matthzus? Surely it is a very vital question whether the indi- 
vidual words that we seek are those of the Apostle Matthew or of an 
unknown subsequeut editor.t 


The Catholic student has no reason, on theological grounds, 
to deny the existence of additions made to the Gospels, whether 
by the Evangelists themselves or by subsequent inspired 
writers. With the Council of Trent (sess. 4), “he receives 
and venerates, with an equal affection of piety and reverence, 
all the books both of the Old and New Testament;” and he 
knows that additicns have been made to the canonical of the Old 
Testament ; in fact, that some of these books have come down 
to us in twoeditions. Thus, defenders of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch will no doubt hold with Cornely and 
others that “some additions were made to it by a more recent 
inspired writer.” The Book of Esther has deutero-Canonical 
parts extending to about one-seventh of the whole; and, 
according to Bellarmine, Huet and others they are due toa 
second hand.t Cornely maintains that we have two recensions 
of Daniel, both due to the same writer;§ and it is matter of 
common knowledge that the Massoretic text of Jeremiah 
differs from the Alexandrian, both in matter and in order, to 
such an extent that the Hebrew text is longer by one-eighth 
than the Greek. Yet both forms are approved by the Church.| 
The books of Proverbs and of Job are also instances in point ; {I 
but enough has been said to show that there is nothing incon- 


—— eae —_ 


* Westcott—Hort. 

+ “Introduction,” vol. ii. part i. p. 34. 

~ Cornely, vol. ii. part i. p. 437. 

§ Lbid. part ii. p. 5v2. 

|| Zbid. pp. 367-370. 

{ Loisy, ‘Caron du Nouveau Testament,” p. 263. 
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sistent with Catholic teaching in admitting additions to, and 
more than a single edition of, a sacred book. 

Perhaps enough has also been said to make it questionable 
whether Dr. Hort was well advised in applying so relentlessly 
the “ bag and baggage” policy to so many passages of the 
received New Testament text, without defining more clearly 
the text he was endeavouring to substitute for it; and whether 
he ought not to have started with an inquiry as to what 
exactly he meant by the Apostolic autographs, and what is to 
be understood by the canonical text of the New Testament. 

(2) Dr. Hort relies, to some extent, on the evidence of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers (pp. 115-11"), and on the internal 
evidence of Syrian readings (pp. 95-107), to establish the 
posteriority of Syrian to Western and neutral texts.. But he 
seems to be chiefly influenced by the analysis of conflate read- 
ings (pp. 93-107); meaning by con‘!ate readings : 


not simple substitutions of the reading of one document for that of 
another, but combinations of the readings of both documents into a 
composite whole.* Where we find 2 variation with three variants 
[Dr. Hort continues], two of them simple alternatives to each other, and 
the third a simple combination of the other two, there is usually a 
strong presumption that the third is the latest and due to mixture, not 
the third the earliest, and the other two due to two independent impulses 
of simplification. 


The result of Dr. Hort’s examination of the phenomenon of 
conflation, as it affects the Neutral, Western and Syrian texts 
was the announcement that he does 


not know of any places where the a (neutral) group of documents sup- 
ports readings apparently conflate from the readings of the 8 (Western) 
and 6 (Syrian) groups respectively, or where the 8 group of documents 
supports readings apparently conflate from the readings of the a and 8 
groups respectively (p. 150). 


It necessarily follows that Dz. Hort finds in the presence of 
conflate readings a strong argument in favour of the posteriority 
of Syrian to Western and neutral readings. 

Still, Drs. Westcott and Hort would be the last men in the 
world to expect others to follow them in their decisions with- 
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out independent examination. Hence itis much to be regretted 
that the two authors did not see their way to furnishing a list 
of the conflations on which they relied for the establishment of 
their argument. As a matter of fact they adduce eight 
examples (four from St. Mark and four from St. John) which 
they consider to be strong confirmation of the conclusion 
arrived at by them on other grounds (p. 104) ; but no definite 
information is given as to the extent to which the phenomenon 
of “conflation ” occurs in the text. 

This omission is all the more unfortunate because a careful 
study of the eight exampies adduced has not led other minds 
to the same conclusion to which it seems to have led Dr. Hort. 
Some scholars, indeed, as Burgon, Cook and Miller, declare 
the instances cited to tell dead against Dr. Hort’s contention. 
And certainly it is not easy for the average student, taking 
the instances one by one, and weighing impartially the evi- 
dence, to decide that tke probability preponderates unmis- 
takably to either side.* 

Perhaps one’s suspicion that Dr. Hort attaches too much 
importance to the argument from conflation is intensified by 
the discovery, that apparently he has overlooked one case at 
least in which the mutual relation of the documents tells 
directly against his own contention. In Luke x, 42, as Dr. 
Salmon points out,f where the Western text has oXtywv oe 
tory xpeta, and tho Syrian evo¢ oé eorty ypeta, the neutral 
reading is oAtywy eé éorcy ypeta 7 evoc. If any of the eight 
instances is a case of conilation, is not this one? If so, what 
are we to deduce from it? Are there others of the same kind 
which have escaped notice ? 

These and similar questions naturally suggest themselves, in 
view of this overlooked passage. The writer is far from 
presuming to pass judgment on the cogency of the argument 
from conflation. But it may certainly be said without rashness 
that, till a more thorough investigation has taken place, it 
would be premature to attach too much weight to the evidence 
of conflate readings. What is now earnestly to be desired is 





* Is it clear whether ra yernyard ov cal ra dya0a pov is a conflation of rav 
airov Kai Ta Gyabd mov and Ta yev7juara wou, or the two latter simplifications of 
the first? So, too, of els rémov Eonuov mbdews Kadoupévns ByOoadd in regard to 
ets wodw Kadounévnv BynOoada and els rérov Epnuov Byloadd. 

t “Some Criticism of the Text of the New Testament,” p. 70. 
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that the public be farnished with a complete list of the con- 
flations upon which Drs. Westcott and Hort relied in their 
argument.* 

(3) The distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Hort’s system 
may be said to be the double Syrian or Antiochian recension, 
which he declares to have been carried out with authority, 
somewhere between the years 250 and 350 (p. 137). 

Dean Burgon’s argumentum ad hominem regarding these 
recensions is striking, and on first perusal at least, likely to 
stagger one who had been previously more or less convinced 
and captivated by the unimpassioned reasoning of Dr. Hort. 
The Dean supposes such an authoritative revision to have 
been actually carried out, about the year 275, with the co- 
operation of the four great Eastern “ patriarchates,”t Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Constantinople—Syria proper joining in 
the enterprise. So thoroughly do all lend themselves to the 
work of revision and to the subsequent adoption of the new 
text, that one fragmentary MS, is the ouly vestige left of the 
Syriac text in use before{ The Dean then conjures up in 
imagination the most famous Ante-Nicene Fathers, the most 
skilled and learned ecclesiastics, repairing to Antioch within 
less than two hundred years of the date of St. John’s Gospel, 
to take part in the great work. Neither x nor B had yet 
seen the light; centuries were to elapse before D came into 
being. Doubtless, the very best, the most ancient MSS. were 
there for reference; representatives of the Western, the 
Alexandrian and the Neutral texts were before these venerable 
revisionists—none so recent as our most ancient copy. What 
was the verdict ? Unqualified rejection of all readings dis- 
tinctively Western, Alexandrian, or Neutral. The “ Syrian ” 
text is adopted as the genuine text of the New Testament. 
Nor is that all. Half a century later the work is gone over 
again, with the same result. All this Dean Burgon enlarges 
on, with his usual passion and emphasis. ‘Then, in true 
characteristic style, he sums up the position, and leaves the 
reader to choose between the text of the Antiochian fathers 
and that of Dr. Hort. 


* Of. Dr. Salmon, Lc. p. 36. 
+ I presume the Dean uses the word patriarchates prolepiically. 
+ Dr. Hort refers to the ‘almost total extinction of old Syriac MSS.” 


p. 136. 
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On that side sit the greatest doctors of primitive Christendom, assembled 
in solemn conclave. Every most illustrious name is there. ... We 
behold congregated representatives of the wisdom, the piety, the learning 
of the Eastern Church from a.v. 250 to a.v. 350. . . . On this side sits— 
Dr. Hort! . . . An interval of 1532 years separates these parties.* 


But the most serious difficulty of this Syrian revision is the 
fact that no trace of it seems to have been left in history. As 
Dr. Scrivener says : T 


Of this twofold authoritative revision of the Greek text, of this formal 
transmutation of the Curetonian Syriac into the Peshitto (for this is 
what Dr. Hort means, though his language is a little obscure), although 
they must have been of necessity public acts of great churches, in ages 
abounding in Councils General or Provincial, not one trace remains in 
the history of Christian antiquity ; no one writer seems conscious that 
any modification either of the Greek Scriptures or of the vernacular 
translation was made in or before his time. 


As for St. Jerome’s contemptuous reference to the textual 
labours of Lucianus,t which Dr. Hort suggests (p. 158) may 
possibly contain an allusion to the Syrian recension, surely 
they are entirely inconsistent with what he himself says of the 
prevalence of that recension in St. Jerome’stime. Too much 
importance must not however be attached to the silence of 
antiquity regarding such an event. Jor important changes in 
the use of texts have undoubtedly taken place in the Church, 
without leaving any trace in history. Thus, the following 
passage from Mr, Burkitt § well merits attention : 


But there is another consideration of more general interest connected 
with the substitution of Theodotion for the LXX in the Book of Daniel. 
It is a remarkable fact that ecclesiastical writers are quite silent about 
this important change. The utmost that even the learned Jerome has to 
tell us upon the subject is that the Church did not use the LXX in this 
book, but Theodotion: “Et hoc cur acciderit, nescio” (Hier. proef. ia 
Daniel). No more direct proof can be given that the silence of ecclesias- 
tical writers is not a sufficient ground for assuming that revisions of the 
Bible of which they tell us nothing were never made. I leave it to my 
readers to apply this to the objections often urged against the parallel 
cases of the Antiochian revision of the Greek text of the New Testament, 





* “Revision Revised,” p. 288. 
- + “Introduction,” vol. ii. p. 287. : 
t Pratermitto eos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos, pauco- 
rum hominum adserit perversa contentio. 
§ “Texts and Studies : the Old Latin and the Itala,” p. 7. 
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and of the transformation of the Old Syriac into the present Syriac 
Vulgate. 


On the whole, then, it may perhaps be said that the execu- 
tion and acceptance of the Syrian revision, though history is 
silent about it, is not altogether incredible. If it were carried 
out in the solemn and imposing way assumed by Dean Burgon, 
no doubt a record of it would have appeared in patristic litera- 
ture. But perhaps it is not necessary to take the Dean too 
seriously, The revision may have been accomplished in a much 
more humble way; and, whilst meeting with the approbation 
of the dignitaries of the Church, may in reality have been the 
work of a few retiring though competent scholars. 

One thing may safely be said: that the arguments brought 
against the Syrian recension, from the character of the text it- 
self, do not need much comment. If it be true that Western, 
Alexandrian, and neutral texts were all extensively used in the 
third century, both East and West, and that, probably owing 
to the resulting confusion, a revision was decided on, it is most 
natural to suppose that the outcome would have been a “ full” 
text. Dean Burgon was a splendid example of the tenacity 
with which men cling to readings to which they have been 
accustomed. Each Church would have defended its own text, 
and the result, in an uncritical age, would have been what Dr. 
Hort says the Syrian text was—a “full” text. Nor can any 
argument be based upon the ground that such a view implies 
that the Syrian recension was a corrupt text, and that such a 
text could not have been edited so near the time of the Apostles. 
For all admit that corruptions had already crept into the Greek 
text. Thus Dean Burgon refers to “ much variation of the 
text” in very early times, and to ‘‘ the systematic depravation 
which systematically assailed the written Word, in the age 
which immediately succeeded the Apostolic.” * 

(4) Dr. Salmon objects strongly to the use of the term 
‘“‘ neutral” to designate a certain class of readings formerly 
grouped under the general head of ‘‘Alexandrian.” 


A name (he sayst] founded on the quality of the text pre-supposes that 
the text has been examined and a decision pronounced on it, which those 





* « Revision Revised,” p. 329 ; ‘‘ Traditional Text of the Gospels,” p. 2. 
+ “Some Criticism of the ‘Text of the New Testament,” p. 49. 
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who adopt the {nomenclature cannot consistently reverse. The name 
“neutral” pre-supposes the establishment of W.H.’s* theory that all 
additions and alterations in this neutral text are due to later corruptions. 


He objects further to changing the old term “ Alexandrian,” 
as seeming to confine to that city a text in vogue elsewhere, 
since Dr. Hort did not think fit to alter the term “* Western,” 
though equally a misnomer. 

Laying aside the question how far it is worth while quarrel- 
ling over terms, is not Dr. Salmon a little unfair in this matter ? 
Dr. Hort has invented the term ‘“ neutral,” not as a substitute 
for the old term “ Alexandrian,” but for a part of that group, 
and not for part of i¢ only, but for part of the ‘‘ Western ” 
group also: to designate, in fact, what he conceives to be the 
surviving traces of the original autographs. And, after all, 
what is he doing more than giving a name to a form of text 
already supposed by Griesbach to exist? Griesbach attached 
little value to the Byzantine recension. His own text was 
formed by removing what he conceived to be the corruptions of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts. What was the result ? 
A neutral text, in effect if not in name. Dr. Hort goes a step 
further and names this neutral text. If his principles are 
wrong, so is the term. But if they are right, no better name 
could have been invented for this class of readings. 

It may be, however, that while outlining the “ neutral” text, 
Dr. Hort has not filled in the picture very accurately. In the 
first place, is it safe to base it almost entirely on codex B, sup- 
plemented by codex % ? It is by no means satisfactorily 
settled yet where these MSS. originated, how they are related, 
and how far to be relied on. Indeed, some speak of the text 
of B as “one of the most vicious extant,” except perhaps that 
of &. No doubt this is an exaggeration, but the history of 
these two codices is still involved in too much obscurity for any 
one to base the New Testament text almost entirely on one of 
them. . 

Then again, the accession of Syrian to Western evidence 
does not seem to have been accorded sufficient weight.f 


A reading supported both by the documents belonging to the Syrian 
group and by those belonging to, e.g., the Western group [writes Dr. 





* Westcott and Hort. + Cf. Scrivener, vol. i, p. 120. 
[No. 26 of Fourth Series.) Zz 
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Hort *] has no appreciably greater presumption in its favour than if it 
were supported by the Western group alone. 


This is certainly a sweeping statement. By a stroke of the 
pen sentence is passed upon “all critical materials, fathers, 
versions, MSS., uncials, and cursives, comprising about nine- 
teen-twentieths of the whole mass;” and they are relentlessly 
consigned to the waste-paper basket. Such a statement is 
based not merely on the supposition that there is a “ neutral ” 
text, but upon the further assumption that this text and its 
characteristics are so well known that we can dispense with the 
assistance of the light afforded by the Syrian recension, though 
that recension was carried out at a very early date, and was 
based upon MSS. certainly far more ancient and probably far 
more reliable than any we now possess. 

(5) What verdict, then, is to be passed upon the Greek text 
constructed by Drs. Westcott and Hort? One thing will prob- 
ably be agreed to by the great majority of scholars—that Dean 
Burgon’s estimate of the value of the work of the two Cam- 
bridge professors is utterly unsound. 


These scholars [he writest] have succeeded in producing a text vastly 
more remote from the inspired autographs of the Evangelists than any 
which has appeared since the invention of printing. 


Further than that, it can hardly be said that Dr. Salmon has 
done justice to Drs, Westcott and Hort’s revised text when he 
says: { “ What Westcott and Hort have restored is the text 
which had the highest authority in Alexandria in the third 
century, and may have reached that city in the preceding one.” 
Dr. Hort seems to us to have done more than that. To have 
in fact, shown that a “ neutral” text exists distinct from the 
‘‘ Alexandrian” and the ‘‘ Western,” and, to some extent at 
least, to have removed ‘“ Alexandrian” corruptions from the 
text he has edited. 

On the other hand, it may perhaps be said that Dr. Hort 
takes too sanguine a view of the enduring character of his own 
work. He admits, it is true, that his text “makes no pretence 
to be more than an approximation to the purest text that might 





* “New Testament in Greek,” p. 118. 
+ ‘Revision Revised,” p. 26. 
t “Some Criticism of the Text of the New Testament,” p. 155. 
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be formed from existing materials” (p. 284). But he also says : 
“Tt would be an illusion to anticipate important changes of 
text from the acquisition of new evidence” (p. 285). And 
again: “The effect of future criticism, as of future discovery, 
we suspect, will not be to import many fresh readings” (p. 285). 
Very few scholars would now venture to endorse these views of 
Dr. Hort. How far further research will modify the results 
arrived at by the two Cambridge doctors it is still impossible 
to say. But that many changes will ultimately be introduced 
into their edition of the Greek text is practically certain. 

The groundwork of their textual structure will in all proba- 
bility endure. The classification of existing evidence into the 
Syrian and pre-Syrian, and the further subdivision of the latter 
into the Alexandrian, Western, and neutral texts is sound. The 
defect lies in the restoration of the neutral text. Here Dr. 
Hort seems to us to have outstripped his evidence. Where so 
much uncertainty prevails it is surely risky to attach practically 
no weight to Syrian evidence, and to follow almost exclusively 
such a MS. as the Vatican codex. 

One result of this has been the rejection of a large number 
of Western readings without, as it seems to us, sufficient 
reason. Dr. Salmon and other competent critics, amongst them 
Father Cornely,* call attention to this point, and it is clear that 
the tendency of modern scholarship is in the direction of giving 
greater weight to Western evidence in restoring the New Testa- 
ment text. Nor is this to be wondered at. For the great 
antiquity and the wide prevalence of Western readings in the 
very earliest times of which we have any trustworthy records, 
are among the best attested facts connected with the history of 
the Greek text. At any rate, it is certain that far more serious 
inquiry is necessary before it is safe to brand as Western inter- 
polations important passages of the New Testament.t 





* “Tntroduction,” vol. i. p. 313. 

+ It is interesting to note how non-Catholic writers defend Western read- 
‘ings, largely from the importance and influence of the Roman Church in sub- 
Apostolic times (cf. Salmon, /.c. pp. 131, 133, &c. &c.). This fits in admirably 
with Catholic views as to early church history, and the importance to be 
-attached to the tradition of the Roman Church in regard to the text of Scrip- 
‘ture. 
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A word must now be said in conclusion; and in view of 
what has gone before, it may well be, Where do we stand ? 
Dr. Rendel Harris, in the preface to his interesting “Study of 
the Codex Bezz,”* makes use of the following words : 

The textual critics of modern times have in certain directions over- 
built their foundations and run ahead of their proofs. And it will be 
seen from the following pages that if New Testament criticism is to pro- 
gress with any confidence, we must retire in order to advance; we must 
go back again to the positions defined by Mill and Wetstein, deserting 
the theories which underlie the majority of the texts published in later 
days. 

These words express the opinion of a large number of textual 
critics : that many of the editions of the Greek text published 
in recent years have deviated too far from the traditional text 
of the New Testament. But it must be admitted that Dr. 
Rendel Harris’ words are strong, probably too strong. The 
collation of MSS. and the publication of critical apparatus are 
works of the utmost importance. But so were the labours of 
Bengel, Griesbach, and Hort. It is true that many of the 
conclusions of these men will have to be given up, or have 
already been.cast aside. But their methods and their principles 
are gain, No judicious critic in the future is likely to attempt 
the restoration of the New Testament text from the MSS. by 
a mere collatio numeri ad numerum ; nor will he be contented 
with a collatio meriti ad meritum. He will feel bound, like 
the men named above, to study the history of the readings, and 
to divide his authorities into groups and families. 

In the field of textual criticism much remains to be done. 
Scholars are at work collating, editing, publishing and discover- 
ing. Many ancient fathers and important versions have still 
to be brought before the public in areliable form. Are Catholic 
students contributing their due share to the work? They are 
not deficient in scholarship, but perhaps they do not aim enough 
at the production of original work. They ought not to be con- 
tented with merely serving in the ranks. It is their place, as of 
old, to lead the van in the delicate but important task of 


restoring the genuine text of the New Testament. 
J. A. How ert. 





* P. vii, 
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Art. V.—PICTURES OF THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 


CHARITAS PIRKHEIMER.* 


as NGLAND has its Mores, Germany its Pirkheimers,” 

once exclaimed Erasmus, whose sole enthusiasm was 
for learning divested of affectation and pedantry, and who 
could sometimes recognise true erudition even under the 
monastic habit, which he affected to despise because he had 
renounced its limitations. His caustic wit and unmerry 
humour have painted for us a world in which monks and nuns 
play a sorry part, as regards either learning or virtue; but 
two Poor Clares at Nuremberg seemed to him worthy to be 
named even with Margaret Roper, “the ornament of Britain,” 
and her sisters. These were Charitas and Clara Pirkheimer, 
abbess and simple religious in the convent of St. Clare, one 
of the most time-honoured and respected institutions of south- 
east Germany. 

With civic pride, the Nuremberg citizens regarded the con- 
vent and church of St. Clare as their own choice and particular 
idea ; and the town council watched jealously lest any maiden 
not of pure Nuremberg descent should receive the habit 
therein. Once, in the annals of the city an exception to the 
stringent rule was registered, and that by no less a plea than 
the intercession of the King of the Romansin 1491. Hence, 
the Sisters were all more or less nearly related to each other and 
to the members of the town council, who in letters addressed to 
the convent recommend themselves to the prayers of their 
little cousins (Miimelein). 

Albrecht Diirer’s Nuremberg differed little from the 
Nuremberg of to-day, with its picturesque old gables, 
its house fronts in stone and wood, elaborately carved in 
cunning devices, and ornamented with grotesque animals 





* “ Denkwiirdigkeiten der hochberiihmten Charitas Pirckheimer.” Von 
Dr. C. Hofler. 1849-52. 

“Charitas Pirckheimer: Biographie und Nachlass.” Von E. J. H. von 
Muench. Niirnberg. 1826. 

“Charitas Pirkheimer: Ein Lebensbild aus dem Anfang des 16%" Jahrhun- 
derts.”” Von Franz Binder. 2t¢ Auflage. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1878, 
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and demons; its narrow, circuitous streets and wonderful 
fountains. Only then, art and scholarship rendered it as 
famous as it was beautiful, and instead of occupying the dull 
level of a second-rate provincial town, as in our own day, it 
was a centre of all the movement and agitation of the fifteenth 
century in Germany. 

Among its foremost families were the Pirkheimers and the 
Tuchers. The Pirkheimers had been distinguished for cen- 
turies by their talents, their excellent citizenship, their 
untarnished scutcheon, In 1386 a certain Hans Pirkheimer 
was a member of the town council; his grandson, Conrad, 
shed lustre on his birthplace by his learning; and in 1435, 
Friedrich Pirkheimer is mentioned in the Franciscan annals of 
Nuremberg as having been in his day a great benefactor of 
the convent. These are followed by a line of descendants all 
highly esteemed in their generations, as enemies of evil and 
upholders of justice, till we come to the last, and in many 
ways the greatest of his race, Wilibald, whose learning, 
eloquence, statesmanship, wealth, and attractive personality 
made him a prominent figure in an age of remarkable men. 
It has sometimes been said, and not without reason, that 
the Renaissance was the era of the individual as distinct 
from institutions, which had hitherto formed the background 
into which all genius not of the first order was merged. And 
it may well be that, had Wilibald and his sister Charitas 
lived a century earlier, we might have known the one only as a 
writer of brilliant Latin prose, and the other but as a learned 
abbess, who governed her nuns with a gentle but firm hand, 
and whose very modesty prevented her reputation from 
spreading far beyond her convent walls. As it is, they are 
among the most living, breathing, moving characters of modern 
Nuremberg, far more appropriate to their setting than the nine- 
teenth century professor with his Tabaksdose and the Hausfrau 
who haggles over the price of Sauerkraut in Albrecht Diirer’s 
market-place. 

Charitas, already known to her contemporaries as “ the 
crown of her sex,” was born in 1466, at atime when Nurem- 
burg was at the height of its glory and prosperity, ‘the 
inventor, governess, and mother of the arts and sciences,” 
according to the proud language of one of its principal 
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burghers, in his solemn welcome to the Papal legate, Cardinal 
Cajetan. With all the Pirkheimers study was a passion, and 
Charitas was no exception to the rest of her family in this 
regard. Her father, an eminent lawyer, was her first instruc- 
tor, and taught her how to learn and how to pray; but when 
she was twelve years old, the nuns of St. Clare were charged 
with her further education. There had nearly always been a 
Pirkheimer within its walls, and Charitas found there a great- 
aunt, Katharina, a woman of large intelligence, refinement and 
piety, admirably suited to bring up the child in all the excel- 
lent traditions of her family. In after years, Wilibald 
congratulated his sister on having so faithfully imitated her 
virtues, that the teacher appeared to be mirrored in the pupil. 
Later on, he himself contributed not a little to the broadening 
of her character and the education of her taste; but it was 
“ Grossmuhme Katharina” who guided her first eager footsteps 
up the hill of knowledge. Her school life merges, almost 
imperceptibly to us, into the religious life. In what years she 
took the veil, and the grey habit of the Poor Clares, and made 
her profession is uncertain; all that we know of the matter is 
that she fell in love with the holy solitude of the cloister, and 
at an early age determined to seek her life’s work within 
its peaceful walls. The grave, sweet, studious child disappears 
from sight, and lives a happy, hidden life in the development 
of those qualities of mind and heart, which made her so great 
a power for good in the troubled days to come. For the next 
twenty years we catch but occasional glimpses of her behind 
the convent grill; but when the mists that have gathered 
round her have dispersed, she reappears in all the noble 
beauty of her fully developed capacity, and we lose her no 
more till she has fulfilled her mission, and set her seal to an 
important page in the history of the Church. 

We have mentioned the Tuchers as sharing with the Pirk- 
heimers a prominent place in the history of Nuremberg. Dr. 
Sixtus Tucher, Provost of St. Laurence, one of the most 
erudite and cultured of the older German humanists, having 
completed his studies at Heidelberg and the universities of 
Pavia, Padua, Bologna, occupied for several years the chair of 
Jurispradence at Ingolstadt, where his lectures attracted so 
much attention that he was made Rector of the University 
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before he had attained the age of thirty. So great was his 
reputation for sound judgment and tact that he was repeatedly 
called upon to undertake the most delicate affairs of state; 
but he is chiefly interesting to us for more homely traits, and 
for the share he had in the formation of Charitas Pirkheimer. 
If her brother educated her taste, Tucher educated her soul. 
His first cousin, Apollonia Tucher, a devout nun tenderly 
attached to Charitas, and her companion in religion for fifty- 
three years, was elected Prioress of St. Clare in 1494, The 
friendship between the two, founded on the solid groundwork 
of faith, hope, and charity, was yet further raised and 
ennobled by the guidance and enlightened spirituality of the 
Provost of St. Laurence, who in visiting his cousin at the 
convent grill, could not fail to become intimately acquainted 
with Charitas, her other and dearer self. As often as his 
labours permitted he would entertain them both with pious 
and learned conversation, to the mutual edification of himself 
and the two nuns; for not unfrequently he would refer his 
difficulties to them, as one tossed upon the troubled waters of 
this world turns to the Saints, who have reached the desired 
haven, and are in possession of peace and rest, and are able to 
dispense them to others. Fortunately for us, he was some- 
times prevented from visiting the convent, by absence or other 
reasons, and this resulted in forty delightful letters, which he 
addressed to the two friends, all bearing upon the spiritual 
and intellectual life of his “dear children in Christ.” Those 
written to him by Charitas have unhappily disappeared, but 
their contents may often be gleaned by his replies. He gives 
them hints as to the right interpretation of their rule, and 
encourages them in their Latin studies which, to Apollonia 
at least, still present some difficulty. He solves their doubts 
and scruples in abstruse matters of conscience, and always has 
@ consoling word, when the good nuns, who can never do 
enough to cultivate the love of God in their hearts, confide to 
him their “lukewarmness” and “lack of devotion.” He 
warns these ardent souls against too great austerity in their 
fasting and watching, lest they go beyond the required measure 
prescribed by their rule, and thereby injure their health, for 
Charitas has been suffering, in consequence of her self-imposed 
penances, and he urges her to spare herself when duty 
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requires it, in the name of Him, “ who is the health of us 
all.” 

“ Believe me,” he adds earnestly, “if I thought that by 
moderating your austerities you would offend God, I would 
neither speak nor write the word to persuade you to do so 
for the whole bishopric of Bamberg.” He has, however, 
nothing but encouragement for her zeal in her office of in- 
structress, and is delighted to hear from Apollonia that her 
love for her pupils is like a gentle stream flowing in great 
abundance from her heart towards them, “so that,” he writes, 
‘you spare neither time nor efforts, but with all diligence 
assemble them about you, feeding them with good pasture, and 
slaking their thirst duly.” He concludes this encouraging 
letter with the words: ‘* The learned shall shine like stars in 
the firmament.” 

At another time he ends his letter by saying: “Fare you 
well, and join with your pupils in begging God to forgive my 
sins.” . 

At the New Year, or on other festive occasions, he would 
delight them with little presents, which he took care should 
always be accompanied by some pious interpretation. Once 
he sent them gilt lanterns, the light of which should remind 
them to go before their fellow creatures and lighten the dark- 
ness of the way with good works, the golden colour of the 
lanterns representing the immense value of the state of vir- 
ginity. “It is,” he continues, “a great and wonderful thing 
to extinguish, by the calm light of reason, the flames of con- 
cupiscence, which proceed from the torch of youth.” Nuns 
are not to think that living in a convent is enough for their 
salvation; the eternal Fatherland is not otherwise reached 
than by the diligent keeping of all the divine commandments. 
Or, as he says on another occasion, “The black veil and the 
grey cloth do not make a nun, nor does the convent constitute 
a spiritual life, but only charity.” These things he writes to 
them, not because they are ignorant of them, but rather that 
he may enjoy a little friendly conversation with the two nuns ; 
moreover, ‘“‘ it is useful, especially for the learned, to be some- 
times reminded of that which they very well know, for those 
who have greater intellectual gifts than others dare not content 
themselves with less virtue.” 
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Sometimes his presents are accompanied with playful 
allusions to their mutual affection. Thus, in sending them the 
“ Lamentations of St. Augustine ” on the siege of Hippo, he 
remarks that as they are of one mind and one heart in the 
Lord, he considers that one copy of the book will be enough 
for them. His letter to Charitas on the occasion of her 
father’s death is full of the most elevated, and at the same 
time, practical instruction. In the midst of her natural 
sorrow she is not to shut out supernatural joy. 

Dr. John Pirkheimer had retired, about a year before his 
death, according to an old and pious custom and the example 
of many of his ancestors, to the convent of the discalced 
Franciscans at Nuremberg, where he received Holy Orders, and 
died on December 2, 1501, deeply mourned by Charitas. 
After paying a tribute of praise to her father’s memory, and 
congratulating her on the truly Christian life he had led, Dr. 
Tucher writes : 


Therefore we ought not to mourn when a man has merited to pass 
from foreign lands to his own country, from a mere temporary shelter to 
his own home, from toil to rest, from death to life, from temporal to 
eternal things; nor when by a happy stroke of business he has increased 
his gains ; for are we not all travelling through this world like merchants, 
in order that we may barter our temporal merchandise for everlasting 
goods. 


And, in conclusion, after expressing disapproval of “ intem- 
perate weeping and mourning,” he says: 


Therefore, bear all your sufferings with patience, and esteem every- 
thing that He does well done, who cannot err in Hisdoings. Be not sad 
but merry, and perfectly conformed to His will. I was at your father’s 
interment, and offered for him, however unworthily, the Sacrifice of the 
altar, which I will also do in future for him and for you. May it be an 
agreeable offering in God’s sight. Farewell in Christ our Saviour. 


This spiritual and friendly intercourse with the Provost of 
St. Laurence was of immense benefit to Charitas, on whom 
none of his counsels were lost. Her enthusiasm for ideals. 
and her beautiful, generous disposition corresponded to the 
teaching of her guide, as plants spring upwards towards the 
sun. She had encountered Dr. Tucher at a moment when 
she was in especial need of support and advice, her brother 
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Wilibald, on whom she had hitherto leant, having just left 
Nuremberg for a series of years. His absence, deeply re- 
gretted by her at the time, proved in the end of the greatest 
benefit to her soul, for good as was his influence, he was far 
from possessing the deep spiritual insight, the pre-eminently 
Catholic mind of Tucher which enabled him, not only to per- 
ceive from the beginning the true nature of the Lutheran 
revolt, but to guard Charitas from the danger into which so 
many honest lovers of good discipline fell. Even Wilibald 
himself was for a time deceived by Lutier’s pretensions, and 
it was not till the disastrous effect of the new doctrines upon 
the people became evident that his eyes were opened. On 
his return to Nuremberg, he made a fourth in the little society 
which continued to flourish till Tucher’s death in 1507, for so 
dear had it become to Charitas that she declared herself unable 
to destroy the new growth of friendship that had sprung up in 
her life, by the side of her brother’s, like a beautiful and 
spiritual plant well-pleasing to God. And the good Provost 
expressed also his earnest desire that “‘ the holy bond of friend- 
ship, contracted in the midst of the storms and tempests of 
this world, might be carried on into the peace and glory of 
their eternal I'atherland.” 

There is something infinitely elevated and rare in the inter- 
course of this little group of devout souls, forming as it were a 
quiet oasis in the midst of a clamouring, vociferous world. 
When, according to Erasmus, all were shouting “Gospel! 
Gospel!” at the top of their voices, while gospel manners were 
far from their hearts, around the convent of St. Clare at 
Nuremberg, a little apart from the dusty highways and by- 
ways, the highest ideals were being realised, and virtues 
practised that were undreamed of by the shouting reformers, 

Meanwhile, Charitas had been elected Abbess of St. Clare’s, 
in spite of the most earnest remonstrances on her part. Per- 
haps it was a presentiment of the terrors that awaited her 
which caused her to take up her new office so timidly, and 
only when ordered by her superiors in the name of holy 
obedience ; for certainly she was by nature and grace alike 
admirably fitted to govern, Already in her thirty-eighth year, 
having been about twenty-five years a nun, she was as remark- 
able for the childlike simplicity of her character as for perfect 
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integrity, firmness of purpose, clear judgment, and singleness 
of heart. And unwillingly as she had received the crozier, 
when once it had been forced into her hand she wielded it 
with no uncertain hold. The convent discipline, hitherto 
blameless, displayed under the new abbess a spirit of zeal 
worthy of the ages of faith. Her nuns emulated each other, 
not merely in the exact keeping of the rule, but in the still 
weightier matters of the law, in valiant self-conquest, in 
charity and true humility. But with Charitas Pirkheimer as 
abbess, and Apollonia Tucher as prioress, it could scarcely 
have been otherwise. Their taste fer learning spread through- 
out the community, and the nuns, by studying the burning 
questions of the day, were able, when the time of trial came, 
to see through the fallacies with which the reformers sought to 
deceive them. Nothing could exceed their devotion to their 
abbess, their ‘faithful, worthy, loving mother,” as Sister 
Felicitas Grundherr calls her, in writing to her father, one of 
the members of the town council. She thanks God, in a letter 
belonging to the year 1511, for having taken such care of her 
as to place her in “so holy and happy a community,” and says 
that she knows no convent on earth in which she would rather 
be, and she desires no change as long as she lives, for she has 
more than she can say in “‘ her Reverence.” 

The praise was well deserved, for Charitas watched over her 
sixty nuns in health and sickness with more than maternal 
tenderness. In 1505, Nuremberg was visited by the plague, 
and so severely, that in one parish alone, 2686 persons suc- 
cumbed to its ravages. It penetrated into the convent of St. 
Clare, and Charitas herself took charge of the sick, and allowed 
herself no rest till, by her enlightened treatment and care, she 
had restored them all to health. 

For the first twenty years of her rule her life scarcely 
differed from the ordinary round. Meditation and vocal 
prayer, the recitation of the divine office, teaching, spinning, 
embroidering and sewing occupied the well-filled day. Every 
article of the nun’s clothing was manufactured and made up 
within the convent. A considerable amount of time was also 
given to the practice of music, in order that the choir should 
be well provided with liturgical subjects ; and from Cochleus, 
who composed a book of musical instruction, we learn that the 
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Pirkheimers were noted for their singing. The papal indult 
of 1517, by which the convent was allowed to use the organ 
presented by one of the Tuchers, commends the choral pro- 
ficiency of the Poor Clares of Nuremberg. Nor did their 
activity end here. ‘The walls that shut them in did not pre- 
vent their good works from escaping into the outside world. 
Connected with the convent, on one side of the nun’s burying- - 
ground, was the pious foundation in which a number of poor 
people were supported at the expense of the community, and 
they too came in for a share of the abbess’s motherly super- 
vision. Besides these and other duties, the nuns had the 
care of all the ecclesiastical and municipal vestments of the 
city. Nuremberg was the custodiaa of the treasures of the 
realm, and when the newly elected Emperor, Charles V., 
came to Germany for his coronation, the magistrature sent 
all the ancient coronation robes to St. Clare’s in order that 
the sisters might report as to their condition, and supply 
defects. Thus we find that the white dalmatic must needs be 
covered with new silk, and other insignia of the Imperial 
dignity furnished with fresh linings. Occasionally, the town 
councillors were apparently nothing loth to make the nuns feel 
their dependence on the municipal good pleasure, and once a 
year the abbess was obliged to submit her accounts of the 
expenditure and income of her convent to the chief magistrate, 
whose duty it was to see that her housekeeping was conducted 
on sound principles, and that no debts were accumulated. 

In the midst of these multifarious occupations, Charitas by 
no means neglected the studies which had been her delight from 
her youth upwards. She had collected a considerable library 
with the help of her brother Wilibald, and Tucher, Cochlzus, 
Emser, the poet Celtis and others enriched it with valuable 
literary gifts. But the holy Scriptures and the Fathers of the 
Church formed her most constant study and that of her nuns. 
The Bible was read daily in Latin and German by the nuns in 
choir, and by each in particular, so that it might well be said 
that her convent stood on good evangelical ground. Of the 
Fathers of the Church, her favourite author had always been 
St. Jerome, styled by Erasmus the “ prince of theologians,” 
whom Albrecht Diirer was never weary of portraying, and whom 
Reuchlin revered “as an angel.” 
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Strict as was the enclosure of the Poor Clares and their 
aloofness from the world, which approached them no nearer 
than the grill of their convent parlour, they were to a certain 
extent allowed to correspond by letter with the little circle of 
distinguished scholars, whose interest was attracted to St. Clare’s 
by the reputation for learning enjoyed by its abbess. And it 
lay in the natural order of things that her strong personality, 
her sympathy and enthusiasm for the learning of the Renais- 
sance, should inspire those under her with the like tastes. Cer- 
tain it is that her convent came gradually to be considered not 
only as an example of perfect regularity, but as a centre of 
intellectual culture. That this resulted in no sacrifice of 
spirituality is perhaps due to the exalted character of the abbess, 
whose qualities were so great that there was no room for 
vanity, and whose watchfulness allowed her judgment neither 
to slumber nor sleep. 

A specimen of the clear-sightedness which enabled her to 
detect poison under the flowers, and of her frankness in declar- 
ing it to be poison, is to be found in a letter written while 
a simple nun to the poet-laureate Celtis. He had sent her 
as a present a little book which he had just completed, in 
her brother’s house, together with a Latin ode addressed to her- 
self, in which he praises her proficiency in that language, her 
mental attainments, akin to those of her father and brother, 
both deeply learned in the law, her humility and gentle pity 
for the sufferings of mankind, and his own in particular. The 
book consisted of lyric poems, more or less of a pagan ten- 
dency, and of two pieces of a more elevated character, the one 
being a spirited description of Nuremberg, the other a hymn 
in praise of St. Sebaldus, the patron of the city. Charitas 
quickly formed an opinion of the dangerous nature of the 
greater number of the poems, glowing with all the sensual life 
and luxuriant colour of ancient mythology, and urged by her 
brother, she ventured timidly to remonstrate with the poet on 
the wrong he did himself and others by his choice of unworthy 
themes for his poetical muse. 


Your worship [she writes among other things] knows me as your 
especially devoted friend, and I may say lover of your soul’s health. 
Therefore, I would beg you instantly, and with my whole heart, not 
indeed to renounce human wisdom, but to extend it much further, and to 
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rise from the writings of pagans to the holy scriptures, from the earthly 
to the heavenly, from the creature to the Creator. Although no science, 
or any practical knowledge which God has revealed is to be rejected, 
nevertheless mystical theology, and a good and virtuous life, are te be 
esteemed higher than all else. For human understanding is weak and 
liable to err, but true faith and a good conscience can never be deceived. 


She is therefore of the opinion that it is better to banish the 
fables of heathen deities altogether from the mouth of Chris- 
tians, and to seek true wisdom where it may be found—in the 
holy Scriptures. She urges him to study the divine law with 
earnestness, and to abandon the unseemly fables of Jupiter, 
Venus, Diana, and other pagan creations, exclaiming: ‘“ Oh 
make to yourself friends of the saints of God. Honour them 
and imitate their acts, so that when you must leave this earthly 
tabernacle they may receive you into everlasting habitations ! ” 
Excusing herself for her boldness, she concludes : 


All this I have written more for the sake of a friendly talk with you 
than anything else, and not in any sense as if I might offer you instruc- 
tion. If I have gone too far, or have failed in respect towards you, let 
the blame fall on him who ordered me, an ignorant and inexperienced 
girl, to write to you. My humble obedience must serve in this case as an 
excuse. 


It must be confessed that the “friendly talk” reads un- 
commonly like “instruction,” but Charitas was, in intention at 
least, devoid of all priggishness, and her entreaty to Wilibald 
that he will correct the faults and the foolishness of her letter 
before delivering it according to his judgment, is a touching 
proof of his sister’s humility. 


Indeed [she writes] if I had not feared to offend you, and to wound 
fraternal charity, I should never have dared to address so great a scholar, 
and above all in Latin, which I have learned neither to write nor to speak 
sufficiently well. Perhaps, however, on account of the correction which 
I hope my letter will receive 2t your hands, it will be of some use, not 
only to myself, but also for the information and enjoyment of my sisters, 
with whom I will willingly and faithfully share all that you judge me 
worthy of being taught. As regards the rest, I do not think that my 
somewhat hastily written letter to the scholar will be particularly agrees 
able to him, by reason of the admonition woven into it; but I have 
written it with an honest purpose and simple intention, and I believe 
that it does people more good than harm to remember their latter end, 
and have the day of their death before their eyes. Moreover, it is you 
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who have ordered me to write without fear; if my obedience gives offence 
it will be your duty to stand as my advocate. 


The letter seemingly gave no offence. Celtis, accompanied 
by Wilibald, soon afterwards paid a visit to the convent, and 
spoke with Pirkheimer’s two sisters at the grill, but we hear no 
more of any intercourse between him and them, It was prob- 
ably discouraged by Superiors, for his religious indifference 
was well known, as also the wanton nature of his poetry, and 
they feared his influence on the innocent minds of the nuns. 
Perhaps mainly on his account the fiat went forth which forbade 
them to correspond in Latin with the outside world. The order 
appeared to Wilibald as an act of narrow-minded prejudice, 
probably because he was ignorant of the motive which inspired 
it. But as far as we are concerned, the loss is not great, for 
the letters which Charitas wrote in German, delightful for their 
spontaneity and transparent reflection of her innermost mind, 
are naturally preferable to the necessarily artificial style of her 
Latin productions. The order, however, was not irrevocable, 
for we have Latin letters in her handwriting later on, when a 
new Superior may have cancelled it. In 1516 Wilibald Pirk- 
heimer wrote to Erasmus that his sisters would send him a 
letter in Latin (for Erasmus had but little German) if they 
were not too much abashed to write to so great a scholar. 

It was beyond doubt Celtis who spread the reputation of the 
Pirkheimer sisters throughout Germany, and caused them to be 
regarded with a kind of patriotic pride all over the country. 
Born fourteen years after Charitas, Clara Pirkheimer followed 
her eldest sister to St. Clare’s sixteen years later, another 
sister, Walpurgis, having become a novice in the Anyer 
Convent in Munich. Clara was in all things the pupil and 
faithful disciple of Charitas, who, when she became abbess, 
employed her as secretary, assistant and her second self in all 
matters that required exceptional intelligence, fidelity, and 
care. For nearly forty years the sisters laboured side by side, 
and when Charitas was called to her reward, Clara was chosen 
abbess in her stead. But the younger was something more 
than the complement of the elder, and Wilibald formed a high 
opinion of her intellectual capacity, altogether distinct from the 
reflex which shone upon her from her sister’s reputation. When 
Clara was made novice-mistress he dedicated a small book to 
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her, composed of 238 Greek aphorisms which he had done into 
Latin, and published between Christmas and the New Year, 
1516. The border of the title page was designed by his friend 
Albrecht Diirer, and was composed of graceful columns on a 
black ground, with two genii bearing the arms of the Pirk- 
heimers, while two others are blowing trumpets. In the dedi- 
cation he says: 


In order that you, my dearest Clara, should experience some jealousy 
of our good sister, the Mother Abbess—I mean that kind of praiseworthy 
jealousy described by Hesiod—I have wished to dedicate these aphorisms 
to you. They are not such asa blind paganism was wont to send in the 
days of Saturnalia, but such as becomes Christian piety at Christmas 
time. 


Clara’s own letters, of which a number are preserved, are a 
charming indication of her character, and overflow with bright- 
ness and a certain rippling humour. One hot summer, the 
light wine used in the convent had become very dear, on 
account of the drought which threatened the coming vintage, 
and the abbess had accordingly reduced the quantity allowed 
to each member of the community at the mid-day meal. Then 
came a most opportune present of wine from Wilibald, accom- 
panied with an enormous glass beaker. Clara is charged to 
return thanks for the gifts, and writes playfully to her brother : 


We are greatly touched by your kind thought of us, and the reverend 
Mother is especially pleased with the fine large glass. She thinks the 
Holy Ghost must have informed you how painfully thirsty she is in this 
hot weather. If it only had the quality belonging to St. Othmar’s little 
barrel, and always remained full, it would make us very devout to him. 


Later on she adds: 


Dear Brother, I must tell you of a little piece of fun we have had: 
The whole convent has drunk out of your glass, and some of the sisters 
trembled much on the brink of it, fearing they might fall in. 


Two of Wilibald Pirkheimer’s daughters took the veil at St. 
Clare's. These were Katharina and UCrescentia, the former of 
whom was a special favourite with the community, and with 
her aunt the Abbess Charitas. Soon after her entrance, 
Charitas thus wrote to her brother : 

[No. 26 of Fourth Series.] 2A 
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You must know that your daughter is not only beloved by me but by 
all the sisters, as much for her dignified behaviour as for her intelligence. 
She conducts herself more like a matron than a girl of fifteen, so modestly, 
prudently and thoughtfully. We are all rejoiced to have a girl of so 
many good qualities in our midst, and we see in her much promise of 


future excellence. 


This little “ matron” fulfilled all expectations ; she not 
only became a model nun, and in her later years Abbess of St. 
Clare, but like all the Pirkheimers was noted for her in- 
tellectual gifts. The poet Bruschius sang her paises. 

The Poor Clares, strict as was their enclosure, were able to 
keep up an almost continual intercourse with their families 
in Nuremberg, and the communications between the different 
members of the Pirkheimer family, simple and homely in spite 
of the Pirkheimer erudition, are particularly interesting for 
the notes of individuality and of human feeling that are struck. 
Wilibald never forgot, in the midst of his philosophical studies, 
to send little presents and greetings to the convent on special 
anniversaries, and they were always received with the most child- 
like and grateful recognition. Sometimes Sister Clara would 
be charged to deliver the thanks of the community, at others 
Katharina would take up her pen. These letters of the six- 
teenth century nuns, barring a certain quaintness of expression, 
which to our nineteenth century ears sounds picturesque, might 
have been indited by any Poor Clare scribe of the present 
day. Clara would write in German to her brother: ‘ We 
thank you heartily for the beautiful little book,” or ‘‘ for the 
good fish, and for all the good that you do us;” or at the 
New Year: 


Beloved Brother, I thank you a hundred thousand times on the part 
of the reverend Mother, on my own part, and on that of Katerlein 
(Katharina) for your delightful gifts. We are astonished, and wonder 
how you manage to think of the things we like so much. 


St. Martin’s Day was a traditional anniversary for the 
bestowal of presents, and on one of these Katharina writes : 


My beloved Father, the mother and Soror Clara salute you, and we 
thank you_heartily for the alarum which you have presented to us, and 
for the good wine and bread you sent to-day. God and St. Martin 
reward you; you never forget the old customs... . All the sisters 
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salute you, and I herewith commend you at all times to the grace of God. 
Soror Katharina, your child. 


Here and there the nuns themselves are able to send little 
offerings to their benefactor—fruit and flowers from the convent 
garden, or some of the cake and gingerbread for which they 
were renowned. Katharina would sometimes include among 
the other gifts an embroidery worked by her skilful hands ; 
but in church work she considered that the nuns of St. Clare 
could by no means compete with the sisters of the Bergen 
convent, of whose embroidery Wilibald had said that he had 
seen none more beautiful. Compared with theirs, hers is 
mere “ peasant work.” Once, for a time, this pleasant inter- 
course between Wilibald and the abbess of St. Clare was 
clouded. The reason is not quite apparent, but was in some 
way connected with the marriage of Wilibald’s daughter 
Barbara. Pirkheimer, with all his good qualities, was of an 
irritable, somewhat overbearing disposition, and little inclined 
to suffer the most amiable remonstrance with regard to his 
family arrangements. Added to this, he was at that time a 
victim to gout, and less than ever disposed to listen to counsel 
from a sister who, although four years his senior, had always 
assumed the position of a disciple towards him. 

Perhaps also, Charitas, out of her great love and solicitude 
for all that concerned her brother, may not have sufficiently 
weighed the words which she addressed to him on the subject 
of their difference of opinion ; and it is certain that mischief- 
makers were not wanting to increase the misunderstanding 
between them. But, however that may have been, for nearly 
a@ year Wilibald ignored the convent. Charitas suffered 
immeasurably from the estrangement, and as he took no notice 
of her attempts at reconciliation, Clara threw her whole heart 
into the part of peacemaker. 


You make me suspect [she wrote to him] that unworthy people, who 
cannot bear the love and iriendship that have been between us, are 
stirring up strife to separate us. You know that we have often begged 
pardon for that which happened before Barbara’s marriage, and I should 
have thought that even if it had been a greater thing we should have 
obtained forgiveness from God and from you. Therefore, I beg you 
very heartily, for the sake of your Redeemer, who came into the world 
that He might make peace between God and man (zwischen Gott und 
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den Leuten), let our differences be forgotten. Our Lord is so merciful 
that He never refuses to listen to him who calls upon Him, therefore 
how much the less should we poor creatures, who sin and do evil without 
ceasing, and who pray daily: “ Et dimitte nobis debita nostra.” I will 
guarantee, if you will live once more in love and friendship with us, that 
the reverend Mother will no longer demur. Who knows how long a 
time we have before us! And I think that we have lived the greater 
part of our lives. You have turned your back on the best and most 
faithful friends you have in this world, let people say of us what they 
will. So I beg you in all friendliness not to harden your heart so much 
against us, for I know well that your anger only increases your illness, 
..+ 1 believe entirely that if you will examine your conscience you 
will find that things are not as you write, about the reverend Mother, 
for I have always been present when you and she have spoken together, 
and have read all the letters which she has written to you, so that f 
cannot express the surprise I feel at this state of affairs. Believe me, 
all that touches you is as near my heart as are my own concerns, and | 
am more anxious about you than about all my friends in the world. But 
I always hope that our dear Lord has a large part in you, in visiting you 
with suffering, thus communicating to you of that which He Himsel? 
experienced His life long. . . . 


In conclusion, Clara adds: 


I assure you in all truth that I have written this letter out of my own 
head, without any order or suggestion from the reverend Mother. She 
only told me to salute you kindly from her. She consoles herself with 
the thought that God knows her innocence, and that it is not so (as you 
think) in her heart. 


Wilibald’s own letters of this period (1518-1519) have un- 
fortunately not been preserved, but Clara’s repeated efforts at 
reconciliation show that he could be very hard and difficult to 
appease. By degrees, however, he gave way. Ciara ended 
one of her appeals by begging him not to be offended with 
her awkwardness, but to forgive her if she had seemed a little 
rough. “For we have been the worse for the dog days, and 
may be one of St. Mary’s little insects has got into my brain.” 
Her brother’s answer to this letter was apparently a more 
gentle one than usual, but Clara would not be content until 
the harmony was complete, and she wrote again : 


You are not as much at one with the reverend Mother as I could wish, 
and meanwhile I cannot be quite happy. It is natural that I should 
take her part, for she has shown me more love and fidelity than any one 
on earth. We have now lived for five and twenty years together, in such 
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affection and friendship that we feel each other’s joys and sorrows more 
than our own. 


One is almost glad of the temporary estrangement of the 
brother and sister, on account of the peaceful cloistered life 
incidentally portrayed. Nothing could be further removed 
from the popular Protestant opinion of the gloom, the narrow- 
ness, the rigidity of convent discipline on the one hand, and 
on the other, from the notion that in the sixteenth century 
all this fanatical asceticism being found unbearable, discipline 
was given up entirely, and laxness prevailed everywhere in the 
cloister. Instead of these fancy pictures we have before us 
women of the broadest minds, of the highest education, living 
mortified lives together, in the observance of a strict religious 
rule, aiming at the sublimest virtues, yet “in such affection 
and friendship that they feel each other’s joys and sorrows 
more than their own.” The community at St. Clare’s, united 
under the benign rule of an abbess who was also one of the 
most distinguished women of her time, might be a model of © 
what such convents should be, but it was no isolated specimen 
of good government and discipline. If space allowed we should 
have much to say of Pirkheimer’s other four sisters who entered 
religion, Walpurgis, Katharina, Sabina and Euphemia, and of 
their different convents. Sabina and Euphemia became Bene- 
dictines in the already mentioned convent of Bergen, on the 
Danube, and Sabina was a great friend and patron of art. 
Meister Diirer stood high in her estimation, and was often 
applied to for instruction in the art of illuminating, brought 
to great perfection in her convent, of which she became abbess 
in 1521. Katharina was prioress of the equally flourishing 
community at Geisenfeld in 1518, and Walpurgis, as we have 
seen, became a Poor Clare in the exemplary Anger convent in 
Munich. 

But our business is with Charitas, now, thanks to her devoted 
Clara, fully reconciled with Wilibald, and never more to be 
estranged from him, Distinguished as were her sisters in their 
various degrees, Charitas was undoubtedly the most worthy, in 
point of intellect, learning, and that force of character which 
denotes genius, to be associated with her celebrated brother. 
in the eyes of her greatest contemporaries she was the observed 
of all observers, and it adds greatly to her reputation 
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that in the midst of the homage which she received 
from the most eminent men of the day, she remained as 
humble, as simple, and seemingly as unconscious of her merits 
as when she was a young novice. Pellicanus, the famous 
Hebrew scholar at Basle, was proud of her friendship and 
cherished the Hebrew Pentateuch which she presented to him 
as a “Croesus treasure.” Cochleus, in his edition of Ful- 
gentius, took the opportunity to render public homage to her 
virtues and mental endowments; but honours were powerless 
to diminish her simplicity or to discover any littleness of 
heart. In Charitas all was well ordered, calm and devoid of 
self-consciousness. That which one of her contemporaries, 
the Abbot Trittheim, expressed so admirably in two words, as 
the antidote to spiritual pride, was her own maxim: “ Know- 
ledge is love.” “ Mystical theology,” she wrote to the poet 
Celtis, quoting from John Gerson, doctor of the Sorbonne, “‘ is 
nothing else than the art of charity, the love of God born of 
knowledge.” Her soul was keenly susceptible to all that was 
beautiful and worthy to be known, but she breathed most 
freely and most happily in those regions to which she had 
betaken herself on the wings of faith, and of a love purified 
by the spirit of sacrifice. Her life is a proof that extreme 
culture and deep piety may exist side by side, and in their 
union form the chief ornament of the human mind. 

There was peace therefore in and about Charitas. A nun’s 
life is usually barren of events, and she might not unnaturally 
have looked forward to end her earthly pilgrimage as quietly 
as it had begun, in the pale sunshine of her learned retreat. 
But it was ordained otherwise. War raged outside her convent 
walls, the war of angry tongues; and the sharp sword of the 
reformers’ strife and divisions was already at her gates. 
Henceforth she must descend from her high watch tower, and 
carry the banner of the Church into the thick of the mélée. 
Nuremberg was one of the first cities of Germany to welcome 
the Reformation, and according to Déllinger, even men who 
afterwards devoted their lives to eradicate Protestantism were, 
in 1518 and 1519, to be found among the admirers of Luther, 
not disguising their sympathy with his cause.* So great were 





* “Reformation,” i. p. 510. 
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the hopes founded upon him at the beginning of the movement, 
that the most earnest minded believed him to be the chosen 
instrument of a legitimate reform within the Church, according 
to Catholic principles. It cost many a desperate struggle 
with their illusions before they recognised in him a destroyer 
of the Church and the inventor of a new doctrine. 

Wilibald Pirkheimer was one of those who trod the rough 
road from enthusiasm for Luther to the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. He looked for conversion, and lo! he beheld a revolu- 
tion; he desired to see a reform in ecclesiastical discipline, 
and the man who was to have brought it about had no 
remedy for existing evils but schism. When Pirkheimer at 
last divined the true nature of the movement, he retraced his 
steps, slowly, it is true, but with ever increasing determination, 
to the intense joy of Charitas, whose judgment had never for 
a@ moment been led astray by Luther’s pretensions. When 
Emser entered the lists and broke many a lance in defence of 
the Church, the abbess of St. Clare had his eight little books 
against Luther read aloud in the nun’s refectory. Yielding to 
the entreaties of her community and of several friends outside: 
the convent, she wrote to Emser congratulating the ‘ powerful 
defender of the Christian faith,” in her own name and that of 
her sixty children. She expressed her gratitude for his manly 
courage, and thanked God from her heart that’ He had been 
pleased to enlighten him and make him a pillar of the Church. 
The name of Emser, she said, was in great repute in her own 
and in other convents far and wide, to which she had sent his. 
books, and she describes the joy of her religious sisters that: 
there was still one man in the world who knew the truth, 
and was not afraid to proclaim it. 

By a grave mischance, this letter fell into unfriendly hands, 
and caused the abbess much trouble. The magistrature of 
Nuremberg had declared for Luther, and thought they saw in 
the letter reflections upon their conduct. The revolutionary 
party took up the cry, and contrived to make the St. Clare nuns 
understand that they were in disgrace. It was a prelude to 
what was to come. The abbess’ diary, very carefully kept 
during the whole of the stormy period which now set in, gives 


us a detailed account of all that was done against the convent 


by the dominating party in Nuremberg. All the letters and 
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transactions connected with the struggle were preserved in the 
archives of St. Clare until the fall of the convent, when, 
together with other valuable documents, they found their way 
to Bamberg and remained there hidden for three centuries. 
They were brought to light in 1852, and have greatly con- 
tributed to the clearing up of obscure points in the history of 
the Reformation, as it regarded Nuremberg. Ranke, in his 
“ History of the Reformation,” pretended that the new doctrines 
were introduced into that place without perceptible coercion, 
in all peace and tranquillity. Subsequent Protestant writers 
who have had access to further material, have admitted that 
much human passion, and lusting after the rich possessions of 
the convents and monasteries, became mixed with other 
motives ; but the documents discovered at Bamberg show that 
the zeal of the reforming party was directed solely against the 
very existence of the religious houses, and that even the 
spotless reputation of a Charitas Pirkheimer was impotent to 
inspire any other consideration than greed in the minds of 
the covetous revolutionists. 

In this respect, the Reformation at Nuremberg and in many 
other parts of Germany differed little from the Reformation 
under Henry VIIL, who perhaps took his cue from these dis- 
interested zealots. The storm broke in 1524, and Charitas 
chronicles in her diary the beginning of the persecution which 
she suffered with but short intervals of respite till her death. 


A great crowd of people of all conditions [she writes] entered the 
convent, and made the nuns listen tu the new things which are now 
preached from the pulpits, trying to persuade them of the folly of a 
cloistered life, which they said was a state of damnation, and that it was 
impossible to be saved in it. “ Nuns,” they declared, “‘ all belonged to the 
devil.” Some wanted to take their relations away out of the convent and 
tried to get them to leave by promises and threats. 


As the abbess was as little inclined to consent to their 
departure as the nuns were to leave, the town council attributed 
their obstinacy to the influence of their confessors, the Francis- 
cans of the strict observance, and threatened to replace them 
with the preachers of the new doctrines. 

Great was the consternation at St. Clare’s. The abbess, 
after much prayer and consideration, assembled the whole 
community, and in a few words put them in possession of the 
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facts. One and all declared that they had “no desire to 
depart from the order and teaching of the Fathers, and to 
come under the power of dissolute priests and escaped monks ; ” 
and it was unanimously agreed that the abbess should address 
a supplication to the magistrature, representing to them the 
great injury and damage, temporal and spiritual, which they 
would suffer from such a change. She wrote to her brother, 
entreating him to stand by them, although he too was then in 
favour of the reformers. She also wrote to the three protectors 
ef the convent in the council, one of these being her brother- 
in-law, Martin Geuder, married to her sister Juliana, a man of 
great influence, wealth and experience. This letter, a master- 
piece of defence and good reasoning, contains some remarkable 
passages showing the utter hypocrisy of most of the charges 
brought against the religious houses. After declaring that 
there was ‘no honest reason” for the dismissal of the bare- 
footed Franciscans, for they had always served the convent in 
all peace and unity, Charitas goes on to condemn the un- 
seemliness of forcing upon the nuns ‘“‘confessors who have 
themselves no faith in the sacrament of penance,” and of 
exacting obedience towards those “who have renounced 
obedience to the Pope, the bishops and the whole Christian 
Church.” “The nuns,” she continues, ‘‘ would be poorer 
than poor if their beautiful service of God were abolished, and 
I,” declared the abbess, “ would in that case rather be dead 
than live to see it.” With great dignity she adds: 


1 entreat you not to be credulous as to what is falsely imputed to us, 
namely, that the pure Word of God is hidden from us, for we have the 
Old and the New Testament here, as well as you have them outside the 
convent, and we read them day and night, in the choir and at table, in 
Latin and in German, in common and each one for herself as she 
pleases. Therefore, by God’s grace there is no want among us either of 
the Gospels or of the Epistles of St. Paul; but I hold more to the 
necessity of practising them in one’s life and works than to have them 
ever on one’s lips, and in one’s works to be far from them. It is said 
that they are only explained and preached to us with the addition of 
human inventions; and I answer, that we take our stand on the text of 
the holy Gospels, and that none shall separate us from them, living or 
dead. But if glosses we must have, we prefer to accept the commen- 
taries of the saints, who clung to the doctrines of the holy Christian 
Church, and not the interpretations of a strange doctrine, preached by 
ordinary men, whose evangelical fruits are very unlike the fruits and 
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virtues of the saints whom they reject. Our Redeemer has taught us 
that they are to be known by their fruits. 


Nevertheless she is by no means steeled against just reproof 
and the introduction of improvements, but is willing to be 
instructed in all goodness. 


We have no wish [she says} to cause any one scandal, and if any will 
point out that which is blameworthy in our actions, showing us in what 
the abuse consists, we will correct it. For we confess ourselves to be 
fallible creatures, who do not always do right, not relying on our works. 
Still we demand that we should not be coerced into doing what is 
damaging to our salvation, and against our honour and good fame, to 
the destruction of our convent, in spiritual and temporal things. 


Concluding, the abbess begs her brother-in-law to take up 
her cause, and not to allow himself to be influenced by the 
ignorant advice of others, who know as little about governing 
her convent as she does about the management of their houses. 
“Believe me,” she adds, “as one who has had a long ex- 
perience.” 

For a while the violence of the storm abated; the abbess’ 
supplication was received in good part by the principal mem- 
bers of the town council, and Pirkheimer wrote kindly, 
sending his sister books, lately put forward by the friends of 
the Catholic religion, for her consolation. Among these was 
the work, “De Libero Arbitrio,” an answer by Erasmus to 
Luther’s denial of free will in man. Clara was employed as 
secretary to return thanks, and to express the reverend 
Mother’s appreciation of the book, which was an epitome of 
what they had always believed about the grace of God, denied 
by the reformers. But some of the other books had been 
even more acceptable, and in particular “the good old 
Cipriano,” which pleased the abbess ‘‘ better than all the new 
Evangelists, who go about in ruffles and gold chains.” 


I have never had any temptation to go back to the world [remarked 
Clara |, but I must own that there is no place on earth that has so much 
attraction for me as your library. 1 should not steal many things from 
it, but only look for one old book, of which you have two copies. Those 
old teachers were by no means fools, although they are despised in these 
days. 


Meanwhile, the peace was not of long duration. The 
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religious conference of March 3, 1525, dominated by Osiander, 
ended after six sessions in a declaration of war against the 
Church. It was a foregone conclusion. The monasteries 
were summoned to surrender, and Prior Andrew Stoss, who 
had defended them during the dispute, was banished, The 
Augustinians, the Carmelites, the Benedictines and the Car- 
thusians gave up their houses by degrees, partly under, and 
partly without protest. Of the communities of men only two 
remained, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, and of these 
last only a certain number, who were allowed to exist until 
1543, when they too were dispersed. The Franciscans held 
out till the last member of the community died, but they were 
forbidden to exercise any ecclesiastical function, to preach or 
to hear confessions. The direction of the two communities of 
women, that of St. Clare and of St. Katharine, was taken 
from them and given to the new clergy. The Poor Clares had 
the courage to take up arms, and try their strength against 
the violence, to which the greater number of the religious had 
succumbed with so little dignity. The abbess’ ‘“ Memoirs” 
farnish us with every detail of the struggle that had now 
begun in earnest. On Sunday, March 19, 1525, a deputation 
from the magistrature appeared at St. Clare’s, and demanded 
admittance into the interior of the convent, in order to deliver 
their message to the community. Charitas offered to assemble 
all the nuns at the grill. This was refused, and she ordered 
the gates of the enclosure to be thrown open, and the two 
delegates to be introduced into the winter refectory. The beli 
for calling the community together was rung, and the nuns 
filed in. The envoys then began to address them one after 
the other, the substance of their discourse being, that as the 
whole town had now been enlightened by the preaching of the 
Gospel, the honourable council desired in its paternal solicitude 
to communicate this blessing to the nuns also, and that in 
future, Poliander, a learned and unctuous preacher from Wiirz- 
barg, would proclaim to them the pure Word of God. ‘The 
Minorites must, however, be removed, and the magistrates 
would provide more suitable confessors. 

To these harangues the abbess replied that she owed her 
thanks to the council for its fatherly care and good intentions, 
but that she heard with wonder and sorrow of its hasty 
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determination to remove the Franciscans of the strict obser- 
vance, who had hitherto also preached the pure Gospel to 
them, and had behaved in every sense becomingly. The nuns 
hoped and trusted that the council would not force upon them 
confessors whom they could not accept. The two orders, 
declared Charitas (Minorites and Poor Clares), belonged to 
each other since their foundation, and their union was ratified 
by popes and emperors. To introduce a change was for the 
magistrature to overstep the limits of its legal authority. 

“Tf,” concluded the abbess, “we suffer violence, we must 
recommend ourselves to God, before whom we protest and 
declare that we are subjected to it against our will.” 

As she finished speaking, the nuns rose in a body to signify 
their approval of her words. 

The delegates were obliged to retire discomfited, but all was 
done according to the good pleasure of the coancil. When in 
the name of the Gospel the reformers deprived these defence- 
less women of their spiritual guides, and forced them to listen 
to sermons preached by apostate monks, they bore it for God’s 
sake. When they were loaded with insults, and the people 
were stirred up against them, they bore this also. When they 
were deprived of the sacraments, even as regarded the dying, 
of the Mass, of their religious habit, all by virtue of what the 
reformers were pleased to call the “Word of God,” these 
things also they bore with fortitude and meekness. When 
the younger nuns were torn from them and forced, in spite of 
tears and prayers, to return to the world, they still possessed 
their souls in peace. There was ceaseless talk among the 
reformers, of love, humility, and patience, while they practised 
atrocities which exceeded those of the Turks. And meanwhile 
these virtues shone forth unheeded against fearful odds, in the 
persons of Charitas and her despised and insulted nuns. The 
abbess knew enough canon law and dogmatic theology to 
discern the real tendency of the Reformation; and she pos- 
sessed enough insight into character to fathom the intentions 
of those who only spoke of reform for the purpose of indulging 
in vituperation of Rome, Pope, Cardinals, and religious Orders. 
Her strong common sense, no less than her learning, enabled 
her to sift the true from the false, doctrine from tradition, 
decrees of councils from papal edicts, essence from form, use 
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from abuse. Standing like a rock in the midst of a seething, 
vacillating and blatant crowd, she had ever a calm, well 
weighed and logical reason for the faith and hope that were in 
her. Deeper than all her learning was her piety, and when 
Kaspar Niitzel had expended in vain all his eloquence in his 
attempts to bring her round to the side of the reformers— 
such a prize would have been worth the winning—he declared 
angrily that now he despaired of her and of her nuns. 
Charitas answered with great modesty and sweetness that she 
was sorry for it, but that neither she herself nor her com- 
munity by any means despaired, and that in the consciousness 
of their firm faith in God they hoped all things from His 
divine Providence, Such faith may truly be termed heroic 
when we consider the great tribulation through which it came. 
Their bitterest passion was perhaps suffered in Holy Week 
1525. “Soror” Katharina told her father that whenever they 
heard a knocking at the gates they all began to tremble with 
fear, and Clara, writing to her brother about the same time, 
said : 

It is evident the convent is to be utterly destroyed and made a heap of 
ruins. Yesterday a crowd of women came, so hateful and wicked that 1 


reflected if there were no other pain in hell, the fear of being with such 
as these would be enough to keep one from sinning. 


Things would not be so bad, she thought, except for the 
women and the preachers. But it would be far better to be 
dead, than to be obliged, as they were, to listen to the obscene 
language addressed to them from the pulpit, where they were 
told that they were far worse than the women who lived in 
the houses of ill repute. When the abbess was required to 
release her nuns from their vows, she replied calmly that as 
far as her person was concerned she would hold them released, 
but that with regard to their obligations towards Almighty 
God, it did not beseem a creature to meddle. Although each 
nun was informed that she was free to leave, and to go whither 
she would, not one of the community accepted the permission, 
and those who were carried off by their relations had to be 
dragged away by main force, one being nearly trampled to 


death by the crowd. 
In the midst of all these horrors, which remind us more of 
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the great French Revolution than of any purely religious crisis 
in history, Charitas celebrated her jubilee. Twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the crozier had been put into her unwilling 
hands, and there being a lull in the persecution, for a time all 
troubles were put aside, and the community prepared to do 
honour to their beloved abbess. Again we hear, as in the 
happy days gone by, of busy preparation for the feast. Pirk- 
heimer regrets that his infirmities prevent him from coming in 
person to congratulate his sister, but he sends his whole table 
service in silver to grace the festive board, and his two 
married daughters, Felicitas and Barbara, bring bread, wine, 
cakes, and twenty-five magnificent trout. ‘Ten measures of 
wine are deposited at the convent turnstile from Pirkheimer’s 
married sister, and, in short, there was no lack of sympathy 
from friends without, Inside, the nuns had been preparing 
for a whole year, counting at last the weeks, days and hours 
in child-like fashion. Mother Apollonia Tucher, who had 
been fifty-seven years a@ nun, was as merry as the merriest, 
and ‘“Soror” Katharina wrote long accounts of all the 
wonderful doings to her father. Hach nun received from the 
abbess a little ring, as a sign of their new espousal to their 
heavenly Bridegroom, to whom hitherto they had been “ true 
and faithful,” and Katharina sends hers to her father, out of 
the great love she has for him, that he may see it and return 
it to her, for she would not give it away “ for all the Emperor's 
treasures.” 

The remembrance of the abbess’ jubilee cheered the whole 
convent through the troubled days to come, but those of 
Charitas were numbered. Wilibald died, a good and fervent 
Catholic, December 28, 1530, aged sixty, and his sister, full of 
infirmities, looked forward with longing to her release also. One 
only consolation remained to her, in the midst of the agitation 
around—the unswerving fidelity, love and constancy of her de- 
voted nuns. She could contemplate with calm trust in God, her 
removal from a community, upon which she had stamped the seal 
of her Catholicity, looking beyond the daily martyrdom to which 
her children were subjected, and the dangers to which they 
were exposed, to the grandeur of the cause for which they had 
fought so valiantly under her, and the final reward of those 
who suffer persecution for the sake of justice. 
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Charitas Pirkheimer gave up her great soul to God on the 
feast of St. Sebaldus 1532, within the octave of St. Clare, aged 
sixty-six years. One of the heroines of the sixteenth century, 
she fell with the banner of the faith in her hand, triumphant still, 
although the earthly victory was not to her or hers. Among 
the mourners round her grave was the faithful friend of her 
youth, Apollonia Tucher, soon to follow her into eternity. 

Mortalis esse desiit—not dead but no longer mortal. Such 
might well be said of the Abbess Charitas, whose spirit seemed 
to hover for many years over her beloved community. Her 
successors, Clara first, who died after a rule of only five 
months, aged fifty-three, then Katharina, her niece, followed 
in her footsteps and carried on the good old traditions. After 
Katharina, Ursula Mussel held the crozier from 1563 to 1590, 
when the community having died out, the convent ceased to 
exist, and the magistrature of Nuremberg seized the long 
coveted prize. 

The convent church remained closed for some time, and 
was then converted into a Protestant temple for a short period, 
after which it was put to secular purposes, and used as a 
magazine for stores, a market, and a place of exhibition. It 
was then turned into a barracks; but at last, in 1854, it was 
given back to the Catholics, restored and reconsecrated. 

We have seen that even the world in which Erasmus lived 
was not wholly reprobate. The many brilliant examples of 
merit and learning, inside and outside the cloister, oblige us to 
declare, in spite of the pessimists, that the salt of the earth 
had not all lost its savour. Moreover, if England had its 
Mores, and Germany its Pirkheimers, the Church was not more 
sterile in other countries; and even while the weeds were 
being torn up and destroyed, contrary to Our Lord’s command, 
the good grain was everywhere standing, a man’s height from 


the ground. 
J. M. Stone. 
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Art. VI—PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


Eras of the Christian Church: The Age of the Renascence. An 
Outline Sketch of the History of the Papacy from the 
Return from Avignon to the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). 
By Paut Van Dyke. With an Introduction by HENRY 
Van Dyke. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1897.) 


Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Otro WIiLiMmann, Dr. Phil. 
Professor der Philosophie und Piidagogik an der deutschen 
Universitit in Prag. In drei Biinden. Dritter Band. 
Der Idealismus der Neuzeit. Braunschweig: Vieweg 
und Sohn. 1897. 


F late years much has been written on the subject of that 
great movement commonly known as the Renaissance. 

It has been looked at from wellnigh every point of view, and 
handled with varying success, in very various ways, by philo- 
sophic historians, by theological controversialists, and by 
popular writers of romance. Even those who turn aside from 
graver studies to the pleasing fields of modern fiction have yet 
been enabled to learn something of its meaning and feel its 
weird, fascinating influence. They have been carried, per- 
chance, to fifteenth-century Florence, to the side of the blind 
Bardo and his daughter Romola, and have become familiar 
with the magic names of Pico della Mirandola and Angelo 
Poliziano. Or, haply, another literary artist has led them 
with his wandering Gerard to the Rome of the Renaissance, to 
Pius II. and his cultured cardinals. For more serious students, 
the story has been told at large in the picturesque pages of 
Mr. Symonds’ great history of the Renaissance in Italy, wherein 
the humanists, those knights-errant of science smitten with a 
lust of learning that has all the fervour of fanaticism, together 
with their princely patrons, kings and popes and prelates, pass 
before us in a glittering pageant. More recently, and on a 
more modest scale, the same theme has been ably treated by 
Bishop Creighton in his “ History of the Papacy in the Refor- 
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mation,” and by the late Mr. Froude, in his ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Erasmus,” and again in his posthumously published “ Lec- 
tures on the Council of Trent.” 

At the same time, the field has by no means been neglected 
by Catholic writers. Not to speak of ordinary manuals of 
Church history, the reader may find some sidelights thrown 
on the picture in Baron Von Hiibner’s “ Life of Sixtus V.,” 
while Mr. Mivart, in his “ Contemporary Evolution,” and Mr. 
Lilly in his ‘‘ Chapters in European History,” have done much 
to explain the true meaning of the movement. In the open- 
ing volume of his “ History of the Popes since the end of the 
Middle Ages,” Dr. Ludwig Pastor has given an interesting 
sketch of the period in its main features, illustrated by some 
pleasing portraits of leading humanists; and its value is 
enhanced by his careful distinction between the true and the 
false Renaissance. 

The most recent utterance on this apparently inexhaustible 
topic comes from the pen of an American author, Mr. Paul Van 
Dyke, whose “ Age of the Renascence” is one of the two very 
different works named at the head of this article. This little 
book is contributed to a series of similar volumes dealing in 
turn with the various eras of the Christian Church—z.g. “‘ The 
Apostolic Age,” ‘‘The Post-Apostolic Age,” “The Ecumenical 
Councils,” “The Age of Charlemagne,” &c. The editor may 
have had some difficulty in fixing the precise limits of the 
period to be dealt with as the age of the Renaissance; and the 
latter part of the present work almost of necessity trenches 
upon the ground of the subsequent volume devoted to the 
“ Age of the Reformation.” But the limits which have been 
chosen—the return from Avignon and the Sack of Rome— 
have the advantage of being dates which mark an epoch in 
history, and are, moreover, separated by the space of exactly 
150 years. At the same time, the bright hopes awakened at 
the home-coming of the Pope, and the tragic pathos of the 
scene when Rome was sacked by the dead Bourbon’s ruthless 
soldiery, give a dramatic effect to the opening and closing 
pages of the history. 

The design of these brief monographs on the chief eras of 
Church history is happily conceived, and, in the present 
instance at least, very ably executed. The Catholic reader 
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will miss much that he would fain see recorded and will find 
not a little that he might well wish unsaid.* But the book 
is, none the less, a work of no mean merit. The tale is clearly 
told in a facile and pleasing style. Mr. Van Dyke is certainly 
no pedant or purist, and he does not fear to enliven his pages, 
on occasion, with modern Yankee phraseology, when he can 
thus elucidate the facts of the past by the help of nineteenth- 
century customs. It is thus that he explains the political 
position of Cosimo de’ Medici : 


The relation of Cosimo to his city can be easily appreciated by the 
American of to-day. He was the boss of the little Republic of Florence, 
then a city of about 90,000 inhabitants. His family were among the 
hereditary leaders of the democracy against the party of millionaire 
manufacturers and middle-class merchants who desired to retain power 
in order to control the tariff (p.125). 


While Mr. Van Dyke’s picture of the period is in many 
respects a dark one, and his judgment on some of the Popes 
is singularly severe, it is still clear that he is striving to be 
fair and impartial. Thus, when he has spoken of the strong 
evidence to show that ‘the social organism of Italy at the end 
of the fifteenth century was rotted through and through,” he 
takes care to add the following word of warning: 


When an indictment is drawn against a whole people by historians, the 
bill of particulars is apt to be made up of special instances of private or 
public wickedness which have been recorded because they were un- 
common, or else of vague lamentations of contemporaries over the 
degeneracy of the times. But the future historian who should regard 
simply the record of murders and lynchings in the United States for the 
past ten years, or read only certain extracts from Ruskin or Carlyle 
would hardly get a fair view of the morality of the Americans. , 


And after some notable tokens of Italian depravity he 
adds : 


Such facts as these seem to be significant ; but who shall say whether 
they are not offset by the abundant evidences of a beautiful family life, 





* Thus we find Mr. Van Dyke gravely repeating Infessura’s story of the 
Jewish physician of Innocent VIII. and the medicine prepared from the 
blood of three boys. The Pope, according to that veracious legend, was 
unable to take it. But some Protestant historians have no difficulty in 
swallowing the three boys. Pastor tells us that he has seen the account 
contained in the despatches of the Mantuan agent, and the fable of Infessura 
is conspicuous by its absence. ‘‘ Geschichte der Piipste,” Bd. iii. s. 230. 
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the memories of gracious and gentle women, of noble bishops and pious 
teachers, the records of the continuous foundation of hospitals, whose 
size and care of the sick filled Luther with astonishment ? (pp. 249-50). 


The fascinating interest of the subject may, no doubt, be a 
sufficient explanation of the abundance of labourers in this 
field of history. But another and a deeper reason may be 
found in the profound importance of rightly grasping the 
meaning of the movement, and in the difficulty presented by 
its very complex character. To read it aright, we must fairly 
recognise both the good and the evil elements. With all its 
revolutionary rationalism, its worldliness and irreligion, and . 
its worse than pagan immorality, there still remains good 
reason to rejoice in the great advance of scholarship, of science, 
and of art, in the widened knowledge of truth and the deeper 
appreciation of beauty. There is, however, little need to dwell 
on the benefits derived from the Renaissance, as there is a too 
common tendency to exalt them unduly. It is thus the first 
duty of a critic to reduce them as far as may be to their true 
proportions. This exaggeration is not only found in the 
rhetoric of partisan writers, but may be discerned in the very 
name by which the movement is commonly known. ‘To speak 
of a new birth of learning, or art, or philosophy, in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, is surely an unjust disparage- 
ment of the preceding ages. For much good work had already 
been done in all these various fields.* 

In forming a juster conception of the nature and importance 
of the movement, it may be helpful to glance for a moment at 
another new birth of learning in our own days. A fresh flood 
of light has been thrown on classic philology and linguistic 
science by the inauguration of Sanscrit studies—a branch of 
knowledge whereof the Renaissance humanists were un- 
doubtedly far more ignorant than ever the Middle Ages were 
of Greek. Or, to take another instance, the yet more recent 
decipherment of the hieroglyphic monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria has widened our intellectual horizon and opened to us 
whole regions which were beyond the ken of the humanists. 





* In the same way the darker side of the Renaissance was not something 
wholly new. The pagan naturalism, the irreligion, and the gross vices which 
disgraced so many of the humanists were unhappily by no means unknown 
to the Middle Ages. The movement did but give a fresh impetus and a new 
motive to existing evils. 
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And to all this we can add the fertile fields of physical science 
so happily cultivated in recent years. May we therefore speak 
of the so-called Renaissance period as a time of darkness and 
ignorance, in comparison with the meridian splendour of our 
own enlightened age? Who does not feel that this would be 
gross injustice and ingratitude? Yet it could scarcely exceed 
the injustice done by too many of the Renaissance humanists 
and their modern admirers when they speak of medizval 
barbarism and ignorance. 

In some respects at least men are now beginning to have 
some sense of the real greatness of the despised Middle Ages. 
In poetry, the pre-eminence of Dante is acknowledged; and 
the more carefully his great work is studied the more is it 
felt that the whole spirit of medievalism speaks in his majestic 
music. His theology and philosophy plainly betray their 
scholastic origin. And even the poetry itself is by no means 
an isolated phenomenon. In the simple melodies of the 
medizeval hymns, and in the works of the Franciscan poets 
commemorated by M. Ozanam, the student may now discern 
some of the slender rivulets that go to swell the deep current 
of that stately stream. 

In architecture, again, a generation which has sat at the 
feet of Mr. Ruskin has learnt to revere the mighty works of 
the medizval masters, which were once the object of so much 
ignorant scorn and prejudice. Speaking of this medieval 
architecture, and the contrast which it presents to the results 
achieved in Italy even in the palmy days of the classic revival, 
Mr. Symonds says very finely : 


The most splendid triumphs of modern architecture in the French and 
English Gothic were achieved by the half-unconscious striving of the 
national genius through several centuries. The names of the builders 
of the cathedrals are unknown: the cathedrals themselves bear less the 
stamp of individual thought than of popular instinct ; their fame belongs 
to the race that made them, to the spirit of the times that gave them 
birth. It is not in architecture, therefore, that we expect the Italians, 
divided into small and rival States and distinguished by salient subjec- 
tivity, to show their strength.* 


These same words might well be applied to another produc- 





* “Renaissance in Italy: The Revival of Learning,” p. 5. 
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tion of medizval genius, which is still far from being properly 
appreciated, the much-abused scholastic philosophy. And the 
‘salient subjectivity” ascribed to the Italians is surely the 
fundamental failing of more modern philosophies. 

For a right understanding of history, the philosophy which 
embodies the deeper thoughts of men is in some sense more 
important than art, or literature, or politics, But, unfortu- 
nately, no element in the great movement which marked the 
close of the Middle Ages, is subject to graver or more general 
misapprehension than the philosophy of the Renaissance. 
Here, if anywhere, the importance of the change achieved, and 
the extent of the break with the past, are greatly exaggerated, 
and that in various quarters and for very different reasons. 
Looking at the scholastic system as a blind acceptance of the 
authority of one ancient philosopher—whose teaching was 
moreover imperfectly understood—the high priests of the 
Renaissance regarded the introduction of the true text of 
Aristotle and the Platonic writings into the benighted West 
as nothing less than a new birth of philosophy. And the 
boldness which dared to question the authority of the Stagyrite, 
and proclaim its preference for the philosophy of the Porch, 
or of the Academy, was hailed as the deliverance of reason 
from an unworthy bondage. 

On the other hand, the very violence of the attack on the 
scholastic masters stirred the loyalty of their disciples to yet 
greater devotion. And the new line struck out by Renaissance 
Platonists and votaries of other schools, associated but too 
often with resuscitated paganism or new-born heresy, scared 
the sensitive orthodoxy of some Catholic teachers. Hence they 
might well imagine that there was a great gulf fixed between 
their own philosophy and the new schools which rose with the 
dawn of the Renaissance and gave birth to a long line of 
kindred but discordant systems in England and Germany. It 
may be added that the scholastic philosophy is not always 
fortunate in the treatment which it receives at the hands of 
Catholic writers, even among its own champions and apologists. 
While hostile historians represent the scholastics as servile 
subjects of Aristotle, or rather of some phantom philosopher 
masquerading in his mantle, there are those among us who 
lend some countenance to this time-honoured illusion by laying 
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too much stress on the Aristotelian elements which are so 
conspicuous in the scholastic system, to the disparagement of 
those portions which are of native origin or drawn from other 
ancient sources. 

To take a somewhat extreme instance of Catholic criticism, 
Friedrich von Schlegel, who thought that Aristotle “even 
when studied in the original would have been a guide very 
unsafe, very likely to mislead, as well in natural philosophy as 
in the higher problems of metaphysics,” laments that the 
.8choolmen did not seek a securer foundation : 


If the Christian philosophers of the Middle Age, instead of adopting the 
Aristotelian system, had built and improved on the philosophy of those 
first great original thinkers of Christian Europe already mentioned 
[i.e. Scotus Erigena, whom Schlegel oddly enough assigns to England, 
St. Anselm, St. Bernard, and Abelard] or on the philosophy of the 
primitive fathers, even those of the Latin Church, for by these also the 
Platonic doctrines (the only doctrines of antiquity at all reconcilable 
with a philosophy of revelation) had long been planted and naturalised 
on the Christian soil; if this had been the case, the edifice of Christian 
philosophy would have been raised with far greater ease and rapidity 
and been wrought into a much more beautiful structure.* 


Whatever may be thought of the illustrious writer’s opinions— 
pace tanti viri—he is hopelessly wrong as to the facts. It is 
quite possible to share his preference for Plato while we reject 
his judgment on the philosophy of the schoolmen. 

But the strictures of Schlegel are, after all, mild and merciful 
when compared with the utterances of other critics. Some of 
these, it must be confessed, seem wanting in the first condition 
for forming a just opinion on the scholastic philosophy—some 
acquaintance with the writings of its chief exponents. But to 
judge rightly on the true nature of the change brought about 
at the Renaissance, it is necessary to have this knowledge and 
something more. We must know not only the main tenets 
but the sources of scholasticism. What, in a word, were its 
relations to the great schools of ancient thought? Were its 
professors animated by the true spirit of scholarship and 
scientific inquiry? Were they really wanting in broad 
sympathies and intellectual freedom? Did they make no 
original contributions to the evolution of metaphysical science ? 





* “ Philosophy of History,” lect. xiv. p. 376, Robertson’s translation. 
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To give anything like an adequate answer to these far- 
reaching questions, it would be necessary to rewrite the 
history of scholastic philosophy. It may, however, be possible 
to say a word on these points sufficient for our present purpose, 
without exhausting our readers’ patience or the space at our 
command. But for obvious reasons we must be content to 
deal largely in assertions, while the proofs thereof must be 
reserved for some future occasion, or briefly indicated by 
reference to approved authors. 

In the first place it is beyond question that St. Thomas and 
his great compeers had a reai and deep knowledge of the 
teaching of Aristotle, and made that teaching one of the main 
foundations of their own system. It is true that they were 
greatly hampered by their slender acquaintance with the 
original text, and the imperfection and obscurity of the only 
available translations. And there are no doubt many passages 
of the philosopher which can be more clearly understood by 
the help of our critical texts and the light of modern scholar- 
ship. But it is a gross exaggeration to say that the medieval 
schoolmen were ignorant of the real meaning of Aristotle’s 
teaching. This paradox will hardly be maintained by any one 
who has made a careful study of the great commentaries of 
St. Thomas, whose penetration into his author’s meaning, in 
spite of all obstacles in his way, may well fill the reader with 
amazement. : 

But this devoted study of the works of the Stagyrite did 
not betoken any servile submission to his authority. To quote 
his Datch biographer, Dr. Groot, one of the foremost living 
Thomists : 


It was not for the master, but for the truth, that the prince of theo- 
logians betook himself to the Athenian lyceum. He ever kept that 
consciousness of independence which beseems a faithful Christian, whose 
true Master is the light of the world.* 


But on this point we need only refer the reader to the 
valuable work of Professor Talamo, who has completely vindi- 





* “ Niet om den Meester, maar om de waarheid is de Prins der Godgeleerden 
naar het atheensche Lyceum opgegaan. Steeds behield hij het onafhankelijk- 
heidsbewustzijn van een innig geloovig Christen, wiens waarachtige Meester 
het Licht der Wereld is.” Het Leven van den H. Thomas van Aquino, p. 207. 
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cated the intellectual independence of the schoolmen.* From 
the evidence which he has brought together, it is clear that if 
Aristotle was enthroned in the medizval schools it was only 
with the limited powers of a constitutional sovereign. 

Nor does the fact that Aristotle was commonly called the 
Philosopher lend any support to the mistaken notion that the 
schoolmen made him their sole authority. Was not Averrhoes 
known as the Commentator? Yet this did not prevent the 
scholastics from opposing his teaching, and putting forth in- 
dependent commentaries of their own. As a simple matter of 
fact, the doctrine of Aristotle is by no means the only founda- 
tion of the scholastic philosophy. Not to speak of the aberra- 
tions of the lesser schools of medieval thought, a strong strain 
of Platonism may be plainly traced in the dominant system. 
This point is one of no little interest and importance to the 
student of Catholic philosophy, and we may hope to give it more 
adequate consideration on some future occasion. For the 
present, it will be enough to indicate three of the main sources 
of this scholastic Platonism, 

The first is in the writings of St. Augustine, whose influ- 
ence on the medisval mind cannot be easily overrated. 
** Quidquid dicitur in Platone vivit in Augustino.” And in 
the same way we may add: Whatever is said in Augustine lives 
in Thomas. The second source may be seen in the works 
which pass under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. The 
vexed question of their authorship need not concern us here. 
It is enough for us that the writer was a Platonist, and that 
his works had no mean influence on the current of medizeval 
thought. St. Thomas studied them side by side with Aristotle, 
and when he came to teach a new generation of scholars he 
made them the subject of acommentary. It is worthy of note 
that in his preface to the work, “ De Divinis Nominibus,” he 
speaks of their Platonic style as a difficulty, which he meets 
by pointing out the true as well as the false element in Plato’s 
teaching. 

Our third source is the famous book, “De Causis,” which 
was compiled by some Arabic philosopher, from the ‘‘ Elevatio 





* ‘TV Aristotélisme de la Scolastique, dans l'histoire de la Philosophie.” 
Etudes critiques par Salvatore Talamo, Professeur de Philosophie 4 Naples. 
Traduit de la 2e édition italienne. Vivés: Paris, 1876. 
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Theologica” of Proclus, the last and the greatest of the Neo- 
Platonists. This furnished the schoolmen with at least one 
pregnant principle, which has justly been considered one of the 
fundamental maxims of the scholastic philosophy. St. Thomas’ 
comment on this book is some consolation to us for the loss of 
his promised treatise on the “ Timeus.” In his first lecture he 
abandons the erroneous view which ascribed the work to Aris- 
totle, and explains that it is drawn from a composition of 
*‘ Proculus the Platonist.” * He occasionally uses the original 
treatise of the Greek philosopher to correct or elucidate the 
language of the Arab compiler.t 

It is curious to notice how the great names of medizval and 
modern philosophy are somehow associated with this little book 
of Proclus. St. Thomas, as we have seen, made use of the 
Latin translation and the Arabic abstract. The editio princeps 
of the Greek text was accompanied by the fifty-five theses of 
Pico della Mirandola, the prince of Renaissance Platonists. 
And Creuzer’s critical edition is dedicated to Hegel. 

It is interesting to add that in his commentary on this 
remarkable book St. Thomas cites both St. Augustine and 
Dionysius. But this comment of the Saint has a further value 
as an instance of medizval scholarship and criticism. The 
judgment of the angelic doctor as to the origin of the work has 
been fully confirmed by modern writers, and his careful com- 
parison of the texts isin the true spirit of critical scholarship. 
Nor is this the only instance of the kind. The great schoolman 
anticipated the humanists in his eagerness for more works of 
the Greek teachers; and he did no mean service to the cause 
of learning by securing new translations of Greek or Arabic 
writings at the hands of his friend William of Morbeka, Arch- 
bishop of Corinth. There are probably many, loud in their 
praises of the fifteenth-century scholars, to whom the very name 
of this learned Dominican of Brabant is altogether unknown. 
Yet he is surely not unworthy of being ranked with the heroes 





* Proculus, as Creuzer points out, was the original and more correct Latin 
form of the name. 

+ The Arabic text has been edited by Dr. Otto Bardenhewer. On the 
importance of the scholastic principle taken from this work, see a valuable 
paper by Canon Kaufmann: “Die Erkenntnisslehre des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin und ihre Bedeutung in der Gegenwart.” Phil. Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, Band. ii. s. 28, 1889. 
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of the Renaissance. Some of his translations from Proclus have 
saved a portion of Platonic literature from an untimely fate, 
for the Greek text has unhappily perished.* 

It remains to notice what may be called the native element 
of the scholastic system. To judge by some accounts of the 
matter, it might be supposed that the schoolmen were furnished 
by the Arabs and their interpreters with a ready-made philo- 
sophy, and tamely submitted to its teaching, instead of work- 
ing out their conclusions for themselves. Curiously enough, 
this too common opinion is itself a conclusion received on autho- 
rity, and unsupported by facts or valid reasons. It is said of 
the great Spanish philosopher of our own time, Don Jaime 
Balmes, that when in the course of his reading he found some 
problem propounded he would cover his eyes for awhile and 
work it out for himself before he would look at the author’s 
solution. Much the same happened in the case of the earliest 
scholastics. The first scanty writings which came to their hands 
did little more than stimulate their curiosity, offering them a 
perplexing question, while the answer given by older philoso- 
phers was hidden from their sight. It was thus with the great 
problem of the universals ; for the passage of Porphyry, which 
raised the question, affords no answer whatever. There was 
thus a large measure of originality in the scholastic teaching of 
one of the chief problems of philosophy, a question which in 
another form is still being debated in our own days. 

There is, moreover, good reason to regard the method of 
what may be called the scholastic dialectic as mainly if not 
wholly a native product. We have seen how Schlegel lamented 
that the later schoolmen did not adopt the Platonism of the 
fathers, or build on the foundation laid by their own forerunners, 
such as St. Anselm and Abelard. It is a curious comment on 
his words, that while the scholastic system abounds with echoes 
of patristic Platonism, the realism of the great schoolmen has 
its origin in St. Anselm, and their disputatious method has 
lately been traced to Abelard. Such is the view maintained 
with some show of reason by Dr. Endres and Denifle.t It is 





* See Victor Cousin’s edition of “ Proclus,’’ p. 67. 

+ See an article by the former on the “ Origin and Development of the 
Scholastic Method of Teaching,’ in the aforesaid organ of the Gérres- 
Gesellschaft, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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easy to see how the step taken by Abelard in bringing together 
a simple series of reasons pro and con might be developed into 
the system of the Swmma, in which the balance is struck, and 
the side adopted is supported by a fuller statement of its funda- 
mental grounds, while the arguments on the other side are 
answered one by one. We may perhaps see a transition stage 
in the more elaborate method of some of the Questiones Dis- 
putate, where the article opens with two series of objections on 
either side, contrary rather than contradictory ; the conclusion 
adopted is a mean between the two extremes, and both series 
of objections are finally refuted. The student of modern phi- 
losophy may see some broad possible analogy between the course 
taken by the medieval thinkers and the transition from the 
Kantian antinomies to the dialectic of Hegel. And the triumph 
of truth issuing from Abelard’s “Sic et Non” may recall the 
words of Tennyson’s Ancient Sage, 


She brightens at the clash of “ Yes” and “ No.” 


With this broad conception of the scholastic philosophy as a 
vast synthetic combination, living and organic, of the systematic 
reasoning of Aristotle, and the deep thoughts of Plato and the 
Fathers who followed him, together with such further truths as 
were brought to light by the labours of the schoolmen, we turn 
to the philosophy of the Renaissance with brighter hopes and 
wider sympathies. When the texts of the Greek philosophers 
were made available, and studied with a new zeal, and trans- 
lated with greater care and accuracy, and reason essayed its 
powers in new directions, the foundations of the vast medieval 
edifice might well be made more firm and lasting, its spacious 
courts extended, and its summit crowned with new glories. It 
was natural, indeed, that those who bestowed their toil on the 
text of Aristotle, or the golden words of Plato, should be carried 
away by the fascination of their own task, and so exaggerate 
its importance, forgetting the real worth of the work achieved 
before them. Thus the pioneers of patristic studies were led 
to speak disparagingly of the school divinity. But the theology 
of St. Thomas had nothing to fear from the Fathers, on whose 
solid teaching it had been founded from the first. And the 
fresh light that broke from their newly-recovered writings did 
but lend it further strength, and mark the dawning of a new 
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and brighter period in its history. Might not some similar 
result be expected from a like devotion to the first fathers of 
philosophy? The true disciple of St. Thomas will regret the 
aberrations of many of the Renaissance philosophers, their 
sectarian zeal for self-chosen chiefs, their arrogant scorn of the 
mediwval masters, and the errors that flowed from their partial 
and imperfect apprehension of the truth; but he will forgive 
them much for their service to the cause of philosophic learning 
and their devotion to some, at least, of the older masters. And 
he will feel that, after all, there is much that is common to 
the ancient and the modern systems. 

This subject of Renaissance philosophy has been very ably 
handled by Dr. Otto Willmann, of Prague, in the recently pub- 
lished third and final volume of his valuable ‘“ Geschichte des 
Idealismus.” As the reader may gather from this statement, 
the title of his work stands in some need of an interpreter. 
To most of us a history of idealism would suggest the story of 
that singular system of philosophy which owed its origin to 
Bishop Berkeley, and has since, arrayed in an alien garb, found 
a congenial home in Germany. The story of this system is 
certainly told in Dr. Willmann’s pages, but the main subject of 
his history is—pace Bishop Berkeley—something far more 
important. The work might perhaps be best described as a 
scientific history of the true philosophy. For Dr. Wiilmann’s 
“ Idealism” is the idealism of Plato, as understood by St. Augus- 
tine and embodied in the philosophy of the great medieval 
schoolmen, It is an idealism which is opposed, not to the real 
objective existence of material things, but to Nominalism and 
Materialism. In Dr. Willmann’s three massive volumes we have 
a history of the gradual growth and the varying fortunes of 
this sublime philosophy in ancient, medizval, and modern 
times. And while its story is unfolded the various false 
systems which beset its path, and the broken lights of frag- 
mentary philosophies receive a full and searching criticism. 
The work is not wanting in interest, in spite of the abstract 
nature of its subject. And its general tone is both Catholic in 
its loyalty to the teaching of the Church and her great doctors, 
and Catholic in its broad sympathies and in the fair and 
generous treatment accorded to outsiders and opponents. 

With the two earlier volumes, which deal with the ancient 
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and medieval idealism, we are not now concerned. And even 
in the book before us our attention must be mainly confined 
to the first few chapters, which are devoted to the history of 
the Renaissance philosophy in its various phases. The long 
account of the modern German systems, despite its import- 
ance, must be left untouched. 

At the outset, Dr. Willmann insists on the importance of 
this period in the history of philosophy, which he rightly 
regards as the field wherein we may find both the first faint 
beginnings of the modern systems and a fresh and far-reaching 
development of medisval idealism. But he takes care to warn 
us of the hyperbole latent in the name ‘“ Renaissance.” There 
was, he justly says, no need for a real new birth or reawaken- 
ing of art and science, for both were already in the possession 
of the Middle Ages. It was only that a pew style arose, and 
fields of science which had fora while been in the background, 
though by no means utterly neglected, were now brought into 
prominence.* While he is not blind to the harm done by those 
mistaken thinkers who broke loose from the ordered kingdom 
of philosophy built up in the preceding period, he is led to 
dwell especially on the brighter side of the picture, which has, 
we feur, been too often overlooked or forgotten. In his eyes, 
the movement, with its new line of thought and its new 
methods of historic research, ‘“‘renews the idealism of the 
ancients and the Fathers of the Church, and completes the 
realism of the schoolmen” (p. 15). And, what is more, he 
shows how the influence of these Renaissance philosophers 
makes itself felt in the advance of mathematical and physical 
science. 

This is seen especially in the case of Renaissance Pytha- 
goreanism, which is worthily represented by the great German 
Cardinal, Nicholas of Cusa. On the one hand, we are re- 
minded that medieval thinkers were kept in touch with the 





* “Hyperbeln dieser Art, an denen jene Zeit iiberreich ist, konnten nicht 
auf die Dauer iiber den wahren Sachverhalt tiiuschen: es bedurfte keiner 
Wiedergeburt oder Wiedererweckung der Kunst und der Wissenschaft, denn 
das Mittelalter hatte beide besessen ; nur ein neuer Stil entstand und in der 
Wissenschaft traten andere Gebiete in den Vordergrund: neben der bis 
dahin vorzugsweise gepflegte Theologie und Philosophie gewannen Philologie, 
Mathematik und Naturforschung das Interesse fiir sich; diese waren aber in 
den Systemen der mittelalterlichen Wissenschaft vorgesehen und keineswegs 
prinzipiell verkiirzt.” p. 8. 
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philosophy of Pythagoras by means of certain striking pas- 
sages in St. Augustine and in the writings of Dionysius. The. 
last-named, it is added, exercised a powerful influence on the 
mind of Nicholas. On the other hand, we are told how the 
profound speculations of this remarkable man anticipated some - 
of the chief triumphs of mathematical science and astronomy. - 
Even those who were already aware of his relation to Coper- 
nicus may be surprised to learn how he, in some sense, fore- 
shadowed the discovery of the infinitesimal calculus. Dr. 
Willmann does not enlarge on this point, for he is writing a 
history, not of mathematics, but of idealism. But readers who 
have been led to study the story of mathematical science will 
see a further significance in the fact which he has indicated. 
It lends a new interest to an invention whose mysterious origin 
and fitful fortunes might already give it a place in the romance 
of history. It is a far cry from Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa to 
the days of Carnot the Director. But this region of the higher 
mathematics brings them together. And we see the invention 
(limly anticipated in the brain of the Renaissance Pythagorean ; 
first brought to light by the kingly minds of Leibnitz and 
Newton, whose rival claims gave rise to wordy war; further 
advanced by the labours of Lagrange ; and luminously set forth 
by the Organiser of Victory, and filling a prominent place in 
such widely different works as Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophie Positive ” 
and Hegel’s ‘‘ Wissenschaft der Logik.” * 

The section devoted to the Platonism of the Renaissance is 
largely occupied with the erratic course of the Greek enthusiast, 
Gemistos Plethon, and the good service done by the Florentine 
scholar, Marsiglio Ficino. But we miss the story of the sad 
fate which befell Ficino’s first translation of Plato, when 
Musurus signified his disapproval of its style by the crude 
method of emptying an inkhorn onits pages. It is interesting 
to note that our own Cambridge Platonists, such as Henry More 
and Cudworth, are mentioned in terms of generous praise, 
and the influence of Platonism is traced in the mighty works 
of Newton. 

To many the Aristotelianism of the Renaissance will be 





* See the “Commercium Epistolicum,” Leibnitii Op. tom. iii. Carnot, 
Réflexions sur la Métaphysique du Calcul Infinitésimal. Comte, Philosophie 
Positive, vol. i. Hegel, ‘“‘ Wissenschaft der Logik,” Bd. i. p. 24. 
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somewhat more familiar ground. Here we meet, among others, 


with the names of Carpentarius, Clichtoveus, and Faber Stapu- 
lensis, A just tribute is paid tothe great work of Suarez; and 
Javellus the Dominican, Punch the Irish Franciscan, and the 
Benedictine Cardinal Aguirre are not forgotten. A word might 
be spared for William Du Val, for the good service done to the 
study of Aristotle by his fine edition of the text, and his com- 
prehensive summary of the Peripatetic teaching. 

In the section on Renaissance Augustinianism, some light is 
thrown on the place of Malebranche in the history of phi- 
losophy. It is seen that he is by no means a solitary figure. 
Thomassinus, again, is given his due as a philosopher no less 
than a theologian. And the author touches briefly on the re- 
lation of Descartes to the learned Fathers of the French Oratory. 
A passing notice is given to the philosophy of Fénélon and 
Bossuet, the “ Antilucretius ” of Cardinal de Polignac, and the 
labours of Amort and Duhamel. 

Far more interesting is the long section in which Dr. Will- 
mann treats of the Renaissance researches in theological and 
philosophical history. Here we meet with the fascinating 
figure of the learned Augustinian canon, Agostino Steuco, 
known as Steuchus Eugubinus, one of the first fathers of the 
history of philosophy. His great work, ‘‘ De Perenni Philo- 
sophia,” is shown to us as a praiseworthy attempt to set forth 
the fundamental unity of philosophy in all ages, and exhibit, 
the deep harmony of revealed teaching with the elements of 
truth discernible in the multitudinous maze of human systems. 
That the pious priest of the sixteenth century made not a few 
mistakes in this stupendous undertaking may well be believed. 
And it is likely enough that many of his judgments on ancient 
writers would not bear the fierce light of modern criticism. 
None the less, this Renaissance religious had grasped a great 
truth, which some of our most accomplished scholars have yet 
to learn. And Dr. Willmann has certainly done well to rescue 
his name from undeserved oblivion. 

From this pleasing picture of the good work achieved, the 
author turns to consider the course taken by the false or 
spurious idealism, or, in other words, the attempt of Descartes 
and his followers to strike out a new line. ‘This is summarily 
described as being “‘ Die Subjectivierung des Ideenb2griffes.” 
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The false elements in the new system are by no means spared 
or extenuated. But Dr. Willmann takes care to remind us 
that, in spite of their efforts to be original, the innovators are 
yet beholden to the old medizval philosophy for much of their 
teaching. This fact appears in the midst of their boasts of 
independence; and, as the author whimsically expresses it, 
reminds one of the atheist who cried: ‘‘ Thank God, I am free 
from all religion ! ” 

We cannot follow Dr. Willmann into the further development 
of the new movement through the various systems of Descartes, 
Leibnitz and Spinoza. But we may mention the fable which 
he uses to illustrate the relations of these three famous philo- 
sophers. ‘The finder of an apple is compelled to yield it to a 
stronger man. The latter is about to eat it, when a worm 
already devouring it mocks him, saying: “The apple is 
mine!” 


Thus [says Dr. Willmann] Descartes believed that he had found the 
philosophy of the future; the mightier Leibnitz claimed it for his own ; 
but Spinoza laughed at them both, saying : “ You only see the rind of this 
fruit ; the inside, the apple is mine!” (p. 283). 


In Spinoza, he adds, the falsity of the idealism for which his 
forerunners were striving came out into the light of day. 

The same fable might also have been used to illustrate the 
relative position of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, as it is set 
forth in a subsequent section on the false idealism of the 
English. For here, also, as Dr. Willmann reads the story, the 
fruit first found by the English philosopher, and carried off in 
triumph by the Irish Bishop, was finally devoured by the 
Scottish sceptic. And the inherent falsity of the original 
system was first clearly seen when Hume had carried it to its 
logical issue. If we may judge by one passing allusion, Dr. 
Willmann’s acquaintance with the personal character of 
Berkeley is hardly as accurate as his estimate of the bishop's 
philosophy. It is not easy to recognise in his proud Protestant 
prelate the simple, kindly Irishman who was one of the first 
of his class to display a warm interest in the welfare of his 
Catholic countrymen. We must not omit to notice one 
passage in our author's criticism on Hume, In speaking of 
the Scottish philosopher’s use of the laws of nature in his 
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argument against the credibility of miracles, Dr. Willmann 
reminds us that Hume’s theory of causality had reduced those 
laws to lifeless shadows. But now, he adds, the dead start to 
life once more, and we find Hume himself working a miracle ! 
(p. 328). 

In Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” and in the school of 
economists who carried forward its teaching, Dr. Willmann 
rightly recognises a practical outcome of the new subjective 
system of philosophy. He tells us of the long reign of this 
economic school, when, in the words of another German 
writer, Adam Smith was, after Napoleon, the mightiest sovereign 
in Europe. But, as he finely says, “ Behind the society of 
dutiful egotists enriching themselves for the common welfare 
there arose the Gorgon head of the social question ” (p. 339). 

After following the course of the new philosophy in its 
various phases on German soil, Dr. Willmann tells how the 
present century has seen a movement of return to deeper 
and sounder principles. This is mainly ascribed to what may 
be called a Renaissance of historical studies, largely due to the 
awakening of the national spirit in the great struggle for 
German freedom against the power of Napoleon. For this 
gave rise to a new sense of unity with the past, and the hearts 
of many turned as with a yearning for home (Heimweh) 
towards the great Church of the Middle Ages. English 
readers will remember that many of the same forces were at 
work in the movement of Oxford Churchmen, which has done 
so much for the Catholic revival in our own country. 

Dr. Willmann concludes his volume with an appreciative notice 
of the good work done of late in reviving the study of Catholic 
philosophy, adding a final word on the intimate connection of 
true idealism with modern science. We have long had reason 
to rejoice in the rich literature which has risen around us on 
this once neglected theme. The learned labours of Kleutgen, 
Werner, Stéckl, Ozanam, and many more, are fresh in 
our remembrance. Yet we can call to mind but few works 
more welcome, more helpful and suggestive, or more likely to 
promote an intelligent study of that olden philosophy, than 
Dr. Willmann’s own “ History of Idealism.” 

As we close the volume, our thoughts go back to some of its 
earlier pages on the philosophy of the Renaissance, and the 
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pleasing picture of Steuchus Eugubinus. In his brief notice of 
that forgotten hero of science, Dr. Willmann has told how he 
came as a poor lad yearning for knowledge, and with great 
difficulty gained admission to the Latin school of Gubio, and 
how he laid the foundations of his great learning by studying in 
the dead of night, by the dim light of the church lamp, Latin 
and Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. In this true scholar of 
the Renaissance we may well see a type of the great medizeval 
school of Catholic philosophy. Nurtured in poverty and 
hardship, it learnt its first lessons in the darkness by the light 
that shone from the Sanctuary, to come forth like Steuchus 
filled with a knowledge of the one true abiding philosophy, 
which gathers together in one all the truths that have been 


gained through the course of ages! 
W. H. Kent, O5S.C. 

















Art. VII.—DR. PUSEY’S « EIRENICON "—WHY 
IS IT A FAILURE? 


TN one respect Dr. Pusey was a model controversialist. 

What he said of himself in regard to his “ Hirenicon” 
was perfectly true. “I do not recollect using a single epithet.” * 
That is to say, he did not characterise those with whom he 
disagreed as dishonest, nor indulge in shrieks of horror at their 
inaccuracy, or unscrupulousness, or confusedness of thought, 
and the like. As a rule, he pointed out where he thought 
them wrong, gave his facts and drew his conclusions, and left 
these to do their work. He did, indeed, in his ‘“ Kirenicon,” as 
Dr. Newman reminded him, discharge his quotations about our 
Blessed Lady as from a catapult. But he was never personal, 
nor in any way offensive to those against whom he wrote, 

We propose, therefore, to inquire in (we trust) the same 
spirit why his “Eirenicon,” and all his writings connected with it, 
proved such a failure as regards their main purpose? That 
they were a failure, at least for the present, he himself owned. 
“Tf your people would listen to me more it might be another 
matter,” was his defence of himself to Cardinal Newman for not 
answering Father Harper's reply to the ‘‘ Hirenicon.” It was, 
therefore, a failure as to ifs main purpose, that purpose being 
to induce “‘ Roman Catholics” to listen to his difficulties, or 
rather to the difficulties felt by his own people about the wild, 
extravagant teaching (as he considered it) on the subject of Our 
Lady, and the unhistorical character (as he also considered it) 
of any belief in Papal infallibility. 

The failure of his effort was, in reality, pathetic to the last 
degree. Here was a man, so far as human eye could see, 
single-minded, devout and full of zeal, laborious, self-denying, 
and prayerful. Towards the end of a hard-working, busy life 
his zeal expended itself in one supreme effort which ended in 
a disastrous failure. His disappointment, expressed in various 
letters which the present writer possesses, was decided and 
freely admitted. Again, why was it? 





* “Life of"E. B. Pusey, D.D.”’ vol. iv. p. 121. 
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We will not answer, as we might, that it was against a rock 
that he was dashing ; but we will rather endeavour to point 
out, not the rock-character of the See of Peter, but the lack 
of solidity in the wave that beat against it. 

Two points will be sufficient for our purpose. There were, 
indeed, three points on which Dr. Pusey laid out his entire 
strength, viz., the cultus of our Blessed Lady ; Transubstan- 
tiation ; and the dogma of Papal infallibility. Dr. Pusey’s 
treatment of the first of these has been dealt with by Cardinal 
Newman ; we shall therefore lay that aside, and deal with 
Pusey’s treatment of the subject of Transubstantiation and 
Papal infallibility. And there is this advantage in making o 
selection of these two subjects, viz., that the first was one with 
which Pusey dealt for many years, having written about it at 
length some thirteen or fourteen years before he dealt with it 
in his “ Eirenicon,” where he repeated his early conclusions ; 
whilst his treatment of the subject of Infallibility has this 
interest about it—that he dealt with it after the Vatican decree, 
as well as for some years previously. 

Dr. Pusey’s thesis as to Transubstantiation was that it did 
not create a bar to reunion, if rightly understood, for the teach- 
ing of the Church of England was (he held) on this point in 
all essential respects identical with that of the Church of Rome. 
As regards Papal infallibility, he held that Rome and England 
must for ever stand apart if that dogma was to be taught as 
enshrined in the Vatican decree. We will consider his treat- 


ment of the latter point first. 


IL—PapaL INFALLIBILITY. 


Dr. Pusey never understood the meaning of Papal infalli- 
bility. This was not surprising in regard to his first “ Eirenicon,” 
which was written before its definition by the Vatican Council. 
But the astounding part of his controversial career came after 
that Council. Eight years afterwards he republished a sermon 
on the Role of Faith, preached some years before, and pre- 
faced it with an “ Advertisement ” of forty-five pages (pp. iii.- 
xlviii.). Throughout this resumé, as it is in truth, of the 
“ Eirenicon,” he exhibits a misapprehension of the doctrine with 
which he is dealing, which renders his arguments quite beside 
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the purpose. And these arguments are supported by state- 
ments many of which will not bear a moment’s investigation 
if we look to the originals. Dr. Pusey thus came before the 
Catholic world with a misunderstanding of what was going to 
be defined, and then of what had been defined, and also with 
a number of historical difficulties which have been retailed 
by his disciples without (we venture to assert) their having 
made the acquaintance of the authors from whom he quoted 
or the incidents to which he alluded. It was impossible that 
his “Hirenicon,” either the first or third part, should create an im- 
pression for good on any Continental theologian or historian 
worthy of the name. 

But we are not about to make an assertion like this without 
so far as is possible in a short compass, substantiating our 
statement by a series of proofs. 

Here, then, is Dr. Pusey’s portentous misapprehension of the 
Vatican decree, eight years after that decree had been before 
the world. He writes: 


The decree of Papal infallibility seems to open an almost boundless 
prospect of additional articles of faith in the future, as well as to convert 
in the past everything upon which a Pope has said anything into a 
matter of faith. With regard to the past, this would be embarrassing 
enough. In the past every genuine statement of any Pope, however 
incidental, would become (sic) infallible truth, as infallible (since there 
can be no degrees in infallibility) as if it had been written by St. Peter 
and St. John.* 


We have found ourselves unable to transcribe these words 
without looking once again to see if they were really written 
after the Vatican Council. They were written in 1878. No 
wonder Dr. Pusey can bring himself to say that ‘‘ the whole 
Roman system was changed by the Vatican Council. Until its 
close, the rule of faith at least was the same.” t 

Having made this portentous announcement, our author 
taunches out into history. ‘There is not a single statement 
which he makes in the next few pages which is not open to 
criticism. Here are some instances: 








* “Sermon on the Rule of Faith,” p. xliv. (1878). All the quotations that 
follow are from the preface to this Sermon, unless other references are given. 
t Loc. cit. p. iv. 
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“The bishops of Rome,” he tells us, ‘‘ (as they were then 
called), as the only Apostolic See of the West, had, of course, a 
great share in this [ic., in ‘ enlarging the explanations of the 
Church ’], but it was only a share.” Of course it was only a 
share ; the Vatican decree says nothing to the contrary. But 
Dr. Pusey’s idea of Papal infallibility, even after that decree, 
was that it leaves no room for any concurrent action or consul- 
tative function of the episcopate. But it is his own idea, not 
that of the Vatican decree ; and so he contrasts that decree, or 
rather his misrepresentation of it, with the action of the Church 
in the first few centuries, ‘‘ At the Council of Nice,” he says, 
“the Bishop of Rome certainly did not preside.” Thus he 
settles a question which has been decided the other way by a 
mass of European scholars. Hosius presided as Papal legate. 
Dr. Pusey continues: ‘“ At the first Council of Constantinople 
only one Western bishop was present, and he in no relation to 
Rome. The enlarged Creed of Constantinople (our Nicene 
Creed) was framed for the needs of the Eastern Church and 
continued to be their Creed alone for seventy years.” But that 
council was not Cicumenical in its sessions; and the additiona) 
doctrine—the enlarged Nicene Creed—merely contained what 
had been formally taught a few years previously by Pope 
Damasus, and taught throughout the West. Again, 


In the third General Council of Ephesus, the Epistle of St. Cyril to 
Nestorius, in which Pope Celestine had wholly concurred, was submitted 
to the Council, and each bishop pronounced his own individual judgment 
upon it, without deference either to St. Cyril or St. Celestine; the 
Epistle of Nestorius, upon which St. Celestine had condemned him, was 
considered and condemned by an independent judgment and Nestorius 
himself. 


Yet these bishops themselves tell us in their judgment on 
Nestorius that they were “necessitated both by the canons 
and the letter of our fellow bishop and holy Father Celestine.* 

And so, page after page, paragraph by paragraph, there is 
either the same strange misrepresentation of the Vatican 
decree, or else capricious interpretation of history—in most 
cases both. St. Gregory the Great speaks of councils being 
“established by universal consent;” whereupon Dr. Pusey 





* “ Necessitated ’’ is Dr. Pusey’s own translation elsewhere. 
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remarks that “this is not the language of one who might 
himself have written the decrees of those councils,” as if a 
Pope could write a Conciliar decree or make his own decision 
a Conciliar decision without a council, or as if councils being 
“established by universal consent” in any way conflicted with 
the recognition of the office of the Pope. 

But ‘his single voice,” Dr. Pusey thinks, “would have 
saved ” (on Vatican principles) “ all the toil and sacrifice of life 
involved in the gathering of aged bishops from all quarters of 
the world.” This is not in the least involved in the Vatican 
decree, neither could the “single voice” of the Pope have 
exhibited the striking evidence of unity which is the special 
result of a council, and the exhibition of which, pace Dr. 
Pusey, is worth “al] the toil and sacrifice of life” which a 
council involves. 

St. Leo III. is quoted as saying to Charlemagne, “ Far be it 
from me, not only that I should prefer myself, but that I 
should set myself on a par with them ”—.c., the Fathers of 
Chalcedon ; and Innocent III. as saying, ‘“‘ If we should attempt 
to determine anything hereon, without the determination of a 
General Council . . . perhaps peril might impend over our order 
and office ”»—as if any Pope, when not in cathedrd, as Leo III. 
was contemplating himself, would place himself on a par with 
a General Council which included the Pope of the time speak- 
ing ex cathedrd; or as if, because a Pope is infallible when 
in cathedrd, he could therefore under all circumstances dis- 
pense with the aid of a council for the purpose of speaking 
ex cathedrd. 

John XXII. (we are told by Dr. Pusey) “ submitted everything 
that he had written or spoken to the ‘decision ’ of the Church 
and his successors.” He is referring to a particular question 
which had not been decided by the Church, and which he had 
not felt called upon to decide authoritatively himself. How 
can that affect his infallibility in cathedrd ? 

St. Gregory IX. “ recalled whatever he had said erroneously 
against the Catholic faith,” but he did not recall “ whatever he 
had said ex cathedrd.” Pio Nono himself confessed every day 
that he had sinned grievously by thought, word, and deed, but 
in this there was no contradiction of the Vatican decree. 
And lastly, on this head, Dr. Pusey quotes from a Bull of 
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Hugenius IV., in which he says, “The Pope has power above 
all councils ; unless perchance what was to be enacted related to 
the Catholic faith.” But the Catholic faith comprised all that 
had been already confirmed as such by the predecessors of 
Eugenius IV., which, according to the express teaching of the 
Vatican decree, no Pope could undo. ‘There is something 
exceedingly distressing in this accumulation of passages with 
nothing in them that could be held by any logical process to 
contradict the doctrine of Papal infallibility as defined by the 
Vatican Council. 

We then have the case of St. Victor, from Bossuet—whose 
history needs considerable revision, since the researches of 
Duchesne on the subject of the Asiatic Churches of the third 
century—and the cases of St. Cyprian, Liberius, and Hormisdas 
duly follow. On the history of the latter, Dr. Pusey quotes 
the words of Justinian to that Pope, “ We believe that to be 
Catholic which shall be intimated to us by your religious 
answer,” but strangely seems to think that Hormisdas’ action 
(such as he represents it) counterbalanced the Emperor's 
witness. 

Another argument is derived from the value attached in 
later times to “the unanimous judgment of the Church,” 
and Dr. Pusey quotes Charlemagne as speaking of ‘the faith 
strengthened by the testimony of many,” “the authority of 
the Apostolic See and the Episcopal unanimity.” These last 
wores Dr. Pusey puts in italics, and adds: 


Charlemagne, though a layman, is a competent witness of what was 
thought necessary to the force of a decree on matters of faith—the 
unapimous consent of the Church. 


But Charlemagne only describes what was actually done in 
the case of Adoptianism, not what was on every occasion 
necessary. He says nothing but what could be said by every 
believer in the Vatican decree. The confirmation of faith re- 
sulting from the unanimity of the episcopate has no kind of 
slur cast upon it by that decree. As Dr. Pusey says by way 
of objection, “ Popes sought this confirmation.” They will seek 
it still, not as though the truth of their decisions depended 
upon, or was derived from “the consent of the Church,” but 
as a great help in the eyes of the multitude. The Nicene 
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faith was “confirmed” by every succeeding council; for just 
as the soul may cry ‘“‘ Amplius lava,” so the Eeclesia discens 
may have its faith renewed and strengthened by a continuous 
stream of Conciliar confirmations. St. Cyril says that the 
Council of Ephesus was summoned to confirm the faith of 
Nicea. This was not because the Nicene Creed had to wait for 
the consent of after ages, and to depend on that for its stamp 
of infallibility (which is the Anglican idea of cecumenicity), 
but that Creed, infallibly true from the first, gathered up the 
acclamations of subsequent councils, as a sovereign receives 
the successive salutations of the crowds through which the 
royal procession passes. 

The question of the superiority of a Council over a Pope is, 
of course, included in Dr. Pusey’s array of difficulties ; it does 
not seem to occur to him to ask how a Council can be 
(Keumenical if it does not include the Bishop of Rome; but 
further, a decision of the Council of Constance, which never 
received confirmation from the Pope, is assumed by Dr. Pusey 
to be that of a General Council—but on what ground? It 
did not even receive what Dr. Pusey considers to be so necessary 
for cecumenicity, viz., the consent of after ages. 

We then have the “ words of a Roman Catholic writer before 
the Council” quoted at length, as though there were some 
special value attaching to the writing of a ‘“ Roman Catholic,” 
and Mgr. Maret is quoted from a book which, when Dr. Pusey 
quoted from it, had been already consigned to the flames by 
its author. 

Then come the errors of various Popes. Now be it re- 
membered that the See of Peter has been giving decisions for 
1800 years, and it would be strange if a writer on the alert 
for mistakes could not discover some from amongst the 
mass of utterances which have issued from Papal lips. Dr. 
Draper, by way of proving the irreconcilable contradictions, 
as he considers them, between Christianity and science, runs 
together all the black spots he can discover in nineteen 
centuries, carefully omitting all the bright and glorious back- 
ground in which these supposed blots occur. He naturally 
succeeds in producing an impression of general failure. Dr. 
Pusey does the same with Papal utterances. His list seems 
formidable when we forget the enormous services of the Popes 
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in preserving the truths of revelation in the midst of which 
these supposed misjudgments take their place. 

But, Dr. Pusey would urge, many of them are ex cathedrd 
judgments, and therefore fatal to the claim to infallibility. 
This, however, is just what they are not. It is here that 
Pusey’s artillery is so utterly ineffectual: it makes no single 
breach in the Vatican decree. We have already seen what 
an amazing misrepresentation of that decree is given in this 
very work which we are criticising. But it will be well also to 
take some instances of supposed errors in ex cathedrd judgments, 
and we select those which we know as a matter of fact to have 
caused difficulties quite lately in Anglican quarters. 

Dr. Pusey cites a decretal of Gregory II. as an instance of 
an erroneous judgment bearing on the subject of Papal in- 
fallibility. Now St. Gregory II. had to deal with the bar- 
barous German nation in its infancy, and in consideration of 
their having but just emerged from a state of savagery with 
al] its attendant incontinency, Gregory makes large temporary 
concessions. Dr. Pusey at once puts him in cathedrd ; he is 
supposed to be starting some doctrine on a point of morals as 
of obligation on all Christians—otherwise there would be no 
point in the quotation. The concession, it is true, is one 
that would not have been made by Innocent III., and is 
implicitly condemned by the Council of Trent. For not only 
did Gregory give the Germans leave to marry after the fourth, 
instead of the seventh, degree of affinity (or consanguinity, 
which is probably meant), but in one particular case he allowed 
@ second marriage to a man when the wife was disabled. 
‘“‘ For as much as moderation, especially in the case of such a 
barbarous nation, seems better than severity of censure” was 
his principle in general. Dr. Pusey, however, heightens the 
supposed enormity of the Papal decision by adding the words 
“ for a time "——“ disabled for a time.” This was true in the 
event, but not as the case came before Gregory. The words 
do not occur in the decretal even as given in Dr. Pusey’s own 
previous work. We must suppose that this cruel addition to 
the Pope’s words was a lapsus calamion the part of Dr. Pusey. 
But the question is, How can a dispensation—and a dispensa- 
tion to a barbarous nation at its first entrance upon Christian 
life—be obligatory on all Christians ? 
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But it is on this subject of marriage that Dr. Pusey dis- 
played peculiar ingenuity and persistency. 

He tells us, for instance, that ‘‘ Celestine III. taught that 
marriage was dissolved by heresy.” What Celestine really did 
was this. A husband having apostatised, the wife took to 
herself another husband, ‘‘ with the counsel of the arch- 
deacon.” After she had borne several children, the first 
husband returned to the unity of the Church. He demanded 
that she should return to him. But Celestine refused to force 
her to do this, on the ground that she had acted in good faith 
‘since she seemed to have departed from him by the judg- 
ment of the Church,” i.¢., ‘‘ by the counsel of the archdeacon.” 
He does not give his approval to the archdeacon’s action, but 
so far as the decision goes deals with the case as one in which 
fiert non debuit but factwm valet, We are not saying that 
Celestine judged rightly; but we do say that Dr. Pusey’s 
summary of the case—“ Celestine III. taught that marriage was 
dissolved by heresy ”—is misleading. Anyhow, there was no 
semblance of an ex cathedrd judgment. 

So, again, on this same question of marriage, Dr. Pusey 
adduces Gregory the Great as “‘formally declaring on the 
ground of Leviticus, c. 18, that marriage with a sister-in-law is 
forbidden ‘‘ because through her former union she became the 
brother’s flesh.” And the same Pope, according to Dr. Pusey, 
prohibits ‘‘on the ground of Divine law,” marriage with a 
sister-in-law. | Whereas, on the contrary, “ Alexander VI. 
gave a dispensation to marry a sister-in-law.” Here Dr. 
Pusey (as also in his “‘Eirenicon”) sees two ex cathedrd decisions, 
two exercises of infallibility in point-blank contradiction. 
And in his preface to his sermon he gives this as his first instance 
of how the Vatican decree ‘“‘ stamps as God’s word sayings of 
Popes which subsequent sayings or acts of Popes have con- 
tradicted.”* 

Now notice the word “acts.” What have “acts” to do 
with the matter? A Pope’s “acts” are not ex cathedréd judg- 
ments on a matter of faith or morals, A dispensation is a 
Papal act, and may be wrong, but it cannot by any ingenuity 
be brought under the category of ex cathedrdé judgments as to 





* Advertisement to ‘‘Sermon, &c.,” p. xxxi. 
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a matter of faith or morals binding on all Christians. In his 
‘“‘Hirenicon” Dr. Pusey had made this mistake and it was 
pointed out to him. In this summary of his ‘‘ Kirenicon” he 
slips in the word “ acts,” as (we presume) a kind of defence, 
but with the result that he shows how persistent he is in his 
misrepresentation of the Vatican decree. It is a principle of 
Canon Law that ‘“ dispensations granted by the sovereign 
pontiffs without sufficient reasons are valid, though illicit.” * 

But let this pass. Where Dr. Pusey is equally at fault in 
this matter is in his description of St. Gregory’s teaching. 
St. Gregory did prohibit marriage with a sister-in-law and 
did quote Leviticus 8. But, for all that, he did not prohibit 
such unions “on the ground of divine law,” in the sense that 
Dr. Pusey understands those words. The Law was of divine 
obligation to the Jews, but when the Church took over the 
prohibitions in Leviticus, she promulgated them on her own 
authority ; they had ceased to be of divine obligation, except 
so far as any of them were written on the conscience by 
the finger of God, being part of the natural law. The 
Church in the days of persecution simply adopted the Levitical 
prohibitions ; as time went on, she gradually formulated her 
own list of degrees, including those of Leviticus, which thus 
became part of the Heclesiustical law, and subject to dispensa- 
tion (where they were not part of the natural law) by the same 
authority (viz., her own) which imposed them on her children. 
And we may notice in passing that it was not till the 
reign of Innocent III. that the whole subject of matrimonial 
obligations and dispensations was reduced to greater perfection, 
so that quotations from acts or dispensations of Celestine III. 
may prove quite beside the mark, a point which Dr. Pusey 
seems to ignore. 

There was, therefore, no contradictory exercise of the 
prerogative of infallibility between Gregory the Great's 
declaration on the subject of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister and Alexander’s dispensation, which was anyhow not an 
ex cathedrd infallible decision. St. Gregory did not prohibit 
such unions on the ground of divine but of ecclesiastical law ; 





* Phillips, ‘‘ Lehrb.” p. 179, quoted in S. B. Smith’s “Elements of Eccles. 
Law,” p. 247, 1891. 
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he did not quote from Leviticus as though the judicial 
provisions of the Jewish covenant were as such of divine obliga- 
tion on the Christian people; and Alexander was therefore 
within his rights in dispensing for what he considered a just 
cause. Whether in the particular case there was or was not 
good cause is not the question before us. ‘I'he point is that 
he was dealing, well or ill, with what, according to St. Gregory 
himself, came under the jurisdiction of the church. 

And now Dr. Pusey heaps together a number of historica) 
incidents, which are supposed to contradict Papal infalli- 
bility, each one of which, however, needs to be carefully 
investigated before his account can be accepted. He tells us 
that : 


John XXII. contradicted with ridicule a decretal of Nicolas III., and 
was accused of heresy by the Franciscans for contradicting what had once 
been defined by a supreme Pontiff. John XXII. tried to excuse Nicolas, 
but justified himself in another decretal. 


There is not a word of truth in all this. 

1. It was not a decretal of Nicolas III. with which John XXII. 
dealt. Nicolas expressly said that he left the explanation of 
his words, if needed, to the Roman Pontiff—z.e., to his suc- 
cessors. 

2. John XXII. did not contradict it with ridicule. He did 
not ridicule it at all, but only said that ‘‘no one of sane 
mind” would put on it the interpretation which some Fran- 
ciscans did. He spoke of Nicolas as anti Patris—‘‘ so great” 
that the interpretation they put on his words was out of the 
question. 

3. “ The Franciscans” did not “ accuse the Pope of heresy 
for contradicting, &c.” The Apostate Michael did; but the 
general chapter of the Minorites (Franciscans) condemned 
Michael for heresy for making the assertion. He was contra- 
dicting the prevailing opinion of the time concerning the in- 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiff. This was in 1331. 

4. Lastly, John XXII. did not try to “excuse” Nicolas, 
but held that Nicolas never meant to reserve to the ownership 
of the Holy See certain minute details (such as eatables) in 
the case of the Minorites. Where John defined—.e., in the 
question of the poverty of Our Lord and His Apostles—Nicolas 
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had refrained from defining, so that again there was no contra- 


diction of ex cathedré judgments. 
But Dr. Pusey continues with John XXII. ; he says: 


The same John XXII. publicly preached at Rome what was declared 
to be heresy; others preached the same, following him. Philip VI. of 
France with the masters of Paris contradicted him. John retracted on 
his death-bed, and Benedict XII. asserted that what he had maintained 


was heresy. 


Again, not a word of truth in the whole account, except as 
to Philip of France, 

1. John neither preached nor held heresy. A combination 
of circumstances led to some people thinking that on the 
subject of the Beatific Vision he preached—not heresy, for the 
subject had not been defined, but—-what when afterwards 
defined would have been heresy if preached then. Philip 
of France, under a misapprehension, certainly wrote a letter 
to John, as arrogant in tone and as unbecoming a Catholic 
layman, even though wearing a crown, as it was possible to 
write. 

2. John did not “ retract” on his death-bed. He said that 
he had never held what was imputed to him. He did not 
even do this first on his death-bed, for early in the same year 
he had protested against the false imputations. 

3. Benedict XII. did not assert that ‘“ what he [John] had 
maintained was heresy.” He defined, but did not assert that 
John XXII. had taught the contrary. He defined in an 
opposite direction to that in which John’s teaching was 
wrongly assumed by some to tend. Those nearest to John 
knew well that he did not teach what was imputed to him. 
The Dominican preacher who came from Rome to Paris, and 
was greatly the cause of the misunderstanding, expressly said 
that John did not teach that the Vision was delayed till after 
the Resurrection. There was, too, no idea of John XXII. 
having defined, and therefore no room for the subject of Papal 
infallibility to be introduced. 

All this is, surely, enough to show that there could not be 
in Dr. Pusey’s writings on this subject that innate force of 
truth which compels attention. It goes far to explain why the 
third volume of his “ Eirenicon ” dropped dead from the press, as 
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he tells us itdid. But we are now going to select an instance of 
his dealing with the writing of a Pope on the subject of In- 
fallibility itself. He drew up a formidable list of what he 
called “insurmountable difficulties” in the way of accepting 
Papal infallibility. One of these he repeats in his second 
letter to Cardinal Newman—the third part of the ‘‘ Eirenicon” — 
and again in the preface to his sermon on the Rule of Faith, 
which we have been considering as a summary of his objec- 
tions as contained in the ‘‘ irenicon.” It occurs as the “ fifth” 
difficulty in that volume.* 

Leo IX., we are told, upheld the same view of Gregory the 
Great’s repudiation of the title “ Universal Bishop” as Dr. 
Pusey himself maintains. St. Gregory by repudiating that 
title, repudiated (so the objection runs) Papal supremacy. 
Yet Gregory is to be considered infallible, and here he is 
teaching on a matter of faith and binding all Christians to 
accept his teaching. Either, then, Papal supremacy itself (to 
say nothing of Papal infallibility) is not a matter of faith, 
or St. Gregory was not infallible. Such is the dilemma as 
proposed by Dr. Pusey. But, further, St. Leo IX. adopts 
St. Gregory’s repudiation of the title Universal Bishop. There- 
fore, according to St. Leo IX. also, Papal supremacy is not a 
matter of faith ; and so, either the corner-stone of Roman 
Catholic teaching as to the jurisdiction of Rome must be 
removed, or it must be admitted that St. Leo IX., who con- 
demned it, was not infallible. 

The words which Dr. Pusey quotes from St. Leo IX. in 
support of his thesis are these: 


The humility of these venerable Pontiffs, worthy of all imitation, con- 
sidering that the chief of the Apostles is not found called universal 
Apostle, utterly rejected that proud name by which their equality of rank 
seemed to be taken away from all prelates throughout the world, in that a 
claim was made for one upon the whole. (The italics are Dr. Pusey’s.) 


Is not this, Dr. Pusey pleads, an insurmountable difficulty ? 
Now, first, the position in which our criticism leaves Dr. 
Pusey is so extraordinary that it needs a few preliminary words 
to make it credible. It is not difficult to see what Dr. Pusey 





* Cf. pp. 306-317. This subject was dealt with by the present writer in 
the Jrish Eelesiastical Record. It is here dealt with at greater length. 
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has really done in this matter of quoting from Leo 1X. He 
refers to a Protestant writer as a matter of honesty, to let us 
know that he took the quotation from him, He may have 
looked up the actual words in Mansi and seen that they were 
there. He could not, however, have read the passage through, 
or he would have seen that when St. Leo speaks of St. Peter 
as ‘‘the chief of the Apostles,’ he is supposing a magisterial 
chieftainship, and consequently cannot mean by “equality of 
rank” anything that excludes such chieftainship. In a word, 
St. Leo, both in the passage in question asserts St. Peter's 
supremacy over the Apostles and, by consequence, that of the 
Pope over the bishops, and in the same letter distinctly describes 
the doctrine of infallibility in terms which might be taken for 
the utterance of the Vatican Council.* 

For, speaking of the title ‘‘ Universal,” he says: “ And to 
whom, after Jesus Christ, could this name have been applied 
more than to the successors of Peter  ”—1.¢., if any one could 
be called universal, it would be those who stand in sucha 
position of superiority to the rest as the successors of Peter. 
This at once raises a suspicion as to the correctness of Dr, Pusey’s 
interpretation. Then come the words quoted by Dr. Pusey : 
“But the humility of the reverend Pontifis is to be imitated, 
noticing that the chief [or prince] of the Apostles himself is 
not found called Universal Apostle.” Clearly, therefore, the 
repudiation of the title Universal is compatible with some chief- 
tainship. But to proceed: “He utterly rejected that proud 
word, by which an equal rank seemed to be withdrawn from all 
prelates throughout the world, whilst it was claimed by one out 
of the whole ”—.e., if the title was claimed by one out of the 
whole number (and it could not be shared by others) the prelates 
everywhere lost their very rank as bishops. They were not even 
bishops. That this is Leo’s meaning is certain, because he has 
already designated Peter as the chief of the Apostles. There- 
fore others were Apostles, though not, like him, over the rest. 
But they would not be Apostles at all, according to St. Leo, if 
one was called Universal Apostle, just as bishops would not be 
bishops if one was called Universal Bishop. They would lose 
their rank as bishops. 





* “ Mansi,” xix. 640-653. 
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Now this could not be the result of one being at their 
head: supremacy of itself could not thus efface the peerdom 
of those over whom it was exercised. Dr. Pusey curiously 
mistranslates the words, dum uni ex toto arrogaretur, thus: “ In 
that a claim was made for one upon the whole.” This would 
conveniently cover supremacy simply. But the subject to 
arrogaretur is “that proud word,” or title, understood.* 

But that St. Leo is not excluding supremacy when he speaks 
of the Pontiffs refusing the title Universal is suggested again 
by what follows. Dr. Pasey has not finished the sentence, 
which proceeds thus: “[The Pontiffs refused this title] as 
though each of them said by words and deeds what their master 
(or teacher)t and chief said when He was to be crucified, I am 
not worthy to place my head upwards, but to place my face 
downwards to the earth.” 

But the full proof of what we have asserted to be St. Leo’s 
meaning comes further on in this same letter. For he supposes 
the Emperor Constantine to say :{ 


As the imperial power on earth is ours, so we have decreed to venerate 
and honour his (Peter’s) sacrosanct Roman Church, and to exalt gloriously 
the most sacred See of blessed Peter more than our empire and earthly 
throne, conceding to it power and glorious dignity (gloriz dignitatem) 
and strength and imperial honour; and we decree and sanction that it 
should hold the principalship (principatus)§ as well over the four Sees 
of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, as also over all 
the Churches of God in the whole world; and that the Pontiff for the 
time being of that sacrosanct Roman Church should be higher and greater 
than (princeps) all the bishops of the whole world: and that by his 
judgment those things which are to be provided for the worship of God or 
the stability of the faith of Christians should be arranged (or settled). 


All this St. Leo adopts and presses on the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. His argument is that if one to whom all this 
supremacy is conceded, and on scriptural grounds, yet repu- 





* Later, in his preface to the ‘‘Sermon on the Rule of Faith,” Dr. Pusey 
still mistranslates this—viz., ‘in that out of the whole a claim ‘was 
made for one ;’” it is not “a claim was made” but the title “ was claimed.” 
It was that special title, going beyond mere supremacy, which was in 
question. 

+ Lat. Magister. t Sec. xiii. 

§ Whatever may be said about the meaning of principatus in early Christian 
literature, there can be no doubt of its meaning at the time of Leo IX. and in 
this context. 
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diates the title Universal Bishop, how much more should the 
Patriarch Michael himself ? 

We say “on scriptural grounds,” for he quotes from Matt. xvi. 
and Luke xxvi., and he says that the Apostle Paul himself 
would not add or take away from the faith as taught in Rome 
—so great is Rome, and yet its bishop not Universal Bishop. 

But this is not all. Dr. Pusey quotes St. Leo IX. as con- 
tradicting the dogma of Papal infallibility, by accepting St. 
Gregory’s repudiation of the title Universal Bishop. What if 
St. Leo actually states that dogma itself in the very letter in 
which he stigmatises that title Universal ? 

It is the simple truth that the Vatican dogma does not go 
one inch beyond the distinct and emphatic and (one might almost 
say) ex cathedrd judgment of St. Leo IX. himself. For that Pontiff 
says further on in the same letter : 


The faith of the Roman Church, built through Peter on a rock, neither 
up to this time fails, nor will ever fail, Christ her Lord praying for her, 
as he testifies on the eve of His passion: “I have prayed for thee, Peter, 
that thy faith fail not,and thou, when converted, confirm thy brethren.” 
By which saying He showed that the faith of the brethren was to be 
endangered by various failure, but that it was to be fixed by the un- 
shaken and unfailing faith of Peter as by the support of a firm anchor, 
and to be confirmed in the foundation of the universal Church, which no 
one denies except he who evidently impugns these very words of the 
truth ; for as the whole door is governed by the hinge, so the welfare of 
the whole Church depends on (lit. is arranged by) Peter and his successors; 
and as the hinge remaining immovable draws the door to and fro, so 
Peter and his successors have unfettered judgment over the whole Church, 
since no one must interfere with (dimovere) their position, since the 
highest See is judged by none.* 


Nothing, therefore, can be clearer than that St. Leo IX. did 
not confuse “ universal” with “supreme.” To deny that the 
bishop of Rome was Universal Bishop was not, in his judgment, 
denying Papal supremacy. For St. Leo believed both in Papal 
supremacy and Papal infallibility, and yet denied that the Pope 
was Universal Bishop. 

Yet Dr. Pusey, at the end of the list of objections to Papal 
infallibility (of which this concerning St. Leo IX. is number’ 
five) says: “I have set down no difficulty which I do not myself 


- 





* «* Mansi,’’ xix. 653. 
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think insurmountable.”* This difficulty, at any rate, might 
have been surmounted by taking the trouble to read St. Leo’s 
letter through to the end. This would also have helped the 
Doctor in the difficulty that precedes. It would have thrown 
light on St. Gregory’s objection to the word “universal.” If 
St. Leo, adopting St. Gregory’s repudiation of the title, yet 
tells us that Papal supremacy and infallibility is part of the 
teaching of the Church, so, too, St. Gregory may be supposed 
to have made the same distinction between ‘“ universal ” and 
“supreme,” and as long as there was the possibility of St. 
Gregory having made that distinction, the difficulty which Dr. 
Pusey sees in his words also could not be called ‘‘ insur- 
mountable.” 

It is also quite clear from the letter of St. Leo IX. just 
quoted, viz., that it is impossible, with any deference to history, 
to call the dogma of infallibility “ new,” as Dr. Pusey does. 
It is, at any rate, more than 800 years old. 

We will pass over numerous statements as unfounded as 
this concerning Leo [X.—statements such as that the “ forged 
decretals” ‘‘ were employed against Hincmar in the following 
year [A.D. 861] by Pope Nicolas I.,” when, as a matter of fact, 
Nicolas never quoted from those decretals, but on each occasion 
on which he stated anything that was in them—containing, as 
they did, true things as well as false—he always quoted correctly 
and assigned things to their right date, showing that he was 
not using those decretals at all. Passing over, then, the rest 
of Dr. Pusey’s objections on this subject of Papal infallibility, 
each of which might be shown to be equally devoid of founda- 
tion, we cannot refrain from asking this question. Dr. Pusey 
is put forward to this day as a pillar of the Church of England 
by a large section of High Churchmen. Does, then, the anti- 
Roman side of their teaching rest on as insecure a basis as the 
objections enumerated by Dr. Pusey in his “‘ Hirenicon” ? And 
is it not plain that endeavours after reunion based on such 


statements as these on which we have touched were bound to 
fail ? 





* “irenicon,”’ pt. i. p. 317. 
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II.—TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


Bat there was a point on which Dr. Pasey thought that Rome 
and England might be more easily reconciled. He held that 
the Church of England might be considered to teach the same 
doctrine in all essentials concerning the Real Presence as the 
Church of Rome, because a title to one of the “ Homilies of 
the Church of England” speaks of the Presence of our Lord’s 
Body and Blood ‘“ under the form of bread and wine,” and 
because, on the other hand, the ‘‘ Church of Rome” does not 
now (so, at least, he conceived) mean by substance what the 
schoolmen meant by it when the word Transubstantiation was 
taken into her settled terminology. Consequently, although 
the Church of England holds that the substance of bread and 
wine remains after consecration, Rome wight (he thought) agree 
to account this opinion free from heresy. His words are: 

With regard to the term Transubstantiation, there must be a real 
difference between the meaning which it had in the minds of the school- 
men and that which it must now have since the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent.* 


And again : 


According to the doctrine of the schoolmen, substance was equivalent 
to matter. ‘The meaning of the word substance being changed, the 
Roman doctrine must be so far changed too.t 


And this is but a repetition of what he had asserted pre- 
‘viously in his well-known book on the Real Presence, in which 
the says: 

It would be hard to imagine what that substance is, since it is no 
longer what the schoolmen, who did attach a definite notion to the word, 
supposed it to be.f 

And once more: 


Its meaning appears to have undergone a change subsequently to the 
time when it was introduced into matters of belief in the Western 
Church.§ 


So that Dr. Pasey maintained these two propositions: viz. 





* “ Kirenicon,” pt. i. p. 24. + Ibid. p, 25. 
t Note 7». p. 160. § Zbid. p. 161, 
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(1) that the meaning now attached to the words swistance and 
accident by the Church differs from that which was attributed 
to them by the schoolmen; and (2) (in explanation of this) 
that the schoolmen identified substance with matter. He urged 
that, knowing as we now do that substance and matter are not 
identical, we must attach a different meaning to the word 
Transubstantiation. 

New Father Harper, in his ‘‘ Peace through the Truth,” 
showed how completely Dr. Pusey had mistaken the teaching 
of the schoolmen.* He showed that the schoolmen without 
exception taught—not that substance and matter are identical 
—bat that substances are either spiritvel or material, and that 
material substances consist of matter and form, the form being 
the nobler part, giving to the whole its specific nature and 
special operation. So that to talk of the schoolmen identifying 
substance with matter is to misrepresent the most fundamental 
teaching of the scholastic philosophy. A substance was con- 
sidered by the schoolmen, and is considered now by the Church 
when it uses that word, to be something whose nature it is so 
to exist by itself as not to require any other being, in which 
it may inhere as in its subject; and bodily or material sub- 
stance is that which is subject to the senses and is capable of 
the three dimensions of length, breadth and thickness, and is 
made up of two essential parts, matter and form, neither of 
which, any more than the substance resulting from the union, 
are visible to the senses; but the substance comes within the 
cognisance of the senses by means of the accidents, which have 
a real being and nature of their own, requiring some subject 
in which they may inhere, quantity being the primary accident, 
and colour, sweetness, roughness, and the rest inhering im- 
mediately in quantity and only mediately in substance. 

The identification, therefore, of substance with matter would 
be a simple negation of the whole scholastic philosophy. Yet 
Dr. Pusey makes this the teaching of the schoolmen. 

Now the teaching of the Catholic Church is that the sub- 
stances of bread and wine do not remain when the words of 
consecration in the Mass have been pronounced. They are 
changed into the Body and Blood of our Lord. This desition 





* Vol. i. pp. 133-182. 
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or cessation of the substances of bread and wine is a matter of 
faith. It was co in England before the Reformation; the 
Province of Canterbury in 1413 condemned Wicliffe as heretical 
for not holding it. 

But Dr. Pusey taught that “ the remaining of the elements 
was an open question at the beginning of the fifteenth century.” 
He held that theologians taught that the bread and wine 
still remained after consecration. In support of this assertion 
he produced a list of witnesses. Each one of these witnesses 
in turn being, so to speak, cross-examined by Father Harper, 
was found to give evidence against Dr. Pusey. In this, no 
one, so far as we have been able to discover, has defended Dr. 
Pusey against the charges of inaccuracy brought against him. 
But in a correspondence between Cardinal Newman and Dr. 
Pusey which has recently appeared in the last (fourth) volume 
of the latter’s life, there is a letter in which Pusey deals with the 
subject of Fr. Harper’s work. Newman had told Pusey that 
“those who did not love him” “ give out that you ought 
either to answer your opponents or to allow you cannot,” to 
which Pusey replies, with special reference to Fr. Harper's 
volumes : 


| cannot feel the slightest interest about it [i.c., about his promised 
appendix in answer to Fr. H.’s book]. Man’s opinion is net worth a 
breath with the judgment seat of Christ before one [but surely the defence 
of the faith is worth something before that tribunal]. I hate personal 
controversy. It is so petty and unprofitable. Of course, if I believed 
that I had made grave blunders I ought to own it as a matter of good 
faith. [ have not yet seen that I have. ... Fr. H.’s book has not 
shaken people’s confidence in me among my own people. Some few 
slips [ have, [ suppose, made.* . 


Now if we take the witnesses which Dr. Pusey adduces in 
behalf of his thesis that “the remaining of the elements 
[7.e., of the bread and wine after consecration] was an open 
question at the beginning of the fifteenth century,” and con- 
sider what Fr. Harper objected concerning these witnesses, to 
what do his “slips” amount, supposing those objections to 
be well-founded ? 

We will give the first as a fair example of the whole list. 








* Life of Pusey,” vol. iv. p. 150. 
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Dr. Pusey says of St. Thomas that “he rejects the opinion of 
the co-existence of the bread and wine with the Body and 
Blood of Christ, yet without calling it heresy.”* Fr. Harper 
in answer quotes the following words of St. Thomas: “ This 
supposition, which makes the substance of bread remain there 
after consecration together with the true Body, is incompatible 
with this Sacrament and impossible and heretical.”t And 
again in a place to which Dr. Pusey refers in a note, St. Thomas, 
so far from bearing him out, says, ‘‘ Wherefore this supposition 
is to be avoided as heretical.”{ 

Now one after the other of Dr. Pusey’s witnesses similarly 
fail to give evidence in favour of his thesis: viz., that it was 
not considered /eretical to hold that the substances of the bread 
and wine remain after consecration; most of them contradict 
him point-blank. These and many similar mistakes were 
pointed out by Fr. Harper. It has been remarked more than 
once to the present writer by a member of the great society to 
which Fr. Harper belonged, that the tone of his strictures is 
in many places to be regretted. But whatever may be the 
truth on this head, there can hardly be two opinions as to the 
absolutely crushing nature of Fr. Harper’s reply, so far as the 
truth of Dr. Pusey’s assertions is concerned on this particular 
subject. The book demanded a reply. It was for many years 
a matter of wonder to the present writer what Dr. Pusey 
thought of this work of Fr. Harper's. Inthe third part of his 
* Eirenicon,” p. 337, published nearly five years later, Dr. Pusey 
wrote the following note apropos of Fr. Harper's strictures : 
“Tf this is delayed [7.c., an answer to them] it will be that 
my soul is wearied of controversy and that I loathe this, which 
concerns none but myself, and, for my sake, a few friends, 
and would gladly, after all this labour of controversy, breathe 
a freer air.” And in a fly-leaf at the end appears a notice to the 
Binder, viz., “This volume is to have an appendix in answer 
to Mr. Harper’s strictures.” The appendix did not appear. 

It now appears, from the recently published correspondence 
on the subject, that Pusey defended himself to Newman for 
not answering Fr. Harper, and that Newman was not: satisfied 


te 





* «Notes on the Real Presence,’’ note a, p. 9. 
t “ Peace through the Truth,” vol. i. p. 177. 
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with his defence. As regards that portion of “ Peace through 
the Truth” which concerned the subject of Transubstantiation, 
Pasey protested that it was “‘ very unfair to represent a book 
which was written in defence of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence . .. as if it were a mere attack on the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, which, moreover, I did not attack, since 
I professed not to know whether the dispute was not a question 
of words, and expressed my own opinion tbat it was.” 

But this does not fairly represent what Fr. Harper did. Dr. 
Pusey had come before the world with this thesis amongst 
others, viz., that the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist did 
not, so far as he could see, essentially differ from the Catholic, 
or Roman; and in proof of this he maintained that something 
cannot fairly be called heretical (the very assertion for which 
Wicliffe was condemned by the Province of Canterbury) which 
yet is according to our teaching heretical, and that something 
is not of faith with us, which is. It was only fair in Father 
Harper to go to that work of Pusey’s in which the proofs of this 
are given. That work was written to prove the Real Presence, 
but the Real Presence minus Transubstantiation. And Dr. 
Pusey in his “Eirenicon” suggested that two religious bodies could 
be in full communion, one of which is supposed to teach the 
Real Presence but admittedly denies Transubstantiation, whilst 
the other has placed the doctrine of the Real Presence by means 
of Transubstantiation amongst its articles of faith. It was, 
therefore, a necessary part of Fr. Harper’s work to show that 
Rome could have no communion with those who deny Transub- 
ttantiation, with those (that is) who assert that the substances 
of bread and wine remain after consecration. Peace can only 
be had through the truth. In maintaining his various theres, 
Pasey’s accuracy was found to be very seriously at fault, and 
it could hardly be said with justice that this concerned only a 
few friends. Newman writes with reference to this: 


Your character is not your own, nor does it cease to be after your life- 
time; and though you do not find that others are alive to the arguments 
of Fr. Harper now, they may and will be ten years hence, when to-day’s 
doings are matter of history. I have already implied that in being silent 
you are unfair to your own people; but further, that you are unfair to 
your own cause.* 





* “ Life of Pusey,” vol. iv. p. 152. 
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This was written in 1867. It turns out that at that time 
Pusey had not mastered some very elementary truths in regard 
to Transubstantiation, although they had been described with » 
master’s hand by Fr. Harper. In a letter to Newman, dated 
August 9 [1867], he says that substance “is an abstract thing,” 
and that ‘‘the matter of bread and wine is there.” Newman 
had to teach him that “substance” is a real, concrete thing, 
and that “matter” is not a theological word; and that whilst 
no man knoweth the exact difference between material substance 
and spiritual or immaterial substance, yet there is a difference. 
Pusey argued that “if, when it says that ‘the substance of 
bread is changed into the substance of our Lord’s body’ it is 
not meant that the bread is changed into something material, 
then it would seem to follow that nothing material is meant by 
the substance of the bread.” Newman had to remind him, 
indeed, we may say to teach him, that “our Lord’s Body and 
Blood are material substances, though they have spiritual 
properties.” * 

Now, what is the conclusion to be drawn from all this? Is 
it not this—that Dr. Pusey was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the two sides of the question for the office of peace-maker ? 
He could never have won the confidence of either side. Men 
like Bishop Dupanloup showed him their readiness to meet avy 
advances from those outside the fold, and Dr. Pusey at once 
appears to have supposed that the good bishop had some sym-- 
pathy with his doctrinal position.t But the bishop was at the 
same time teaching the very doctrine against which Dr. Pusey 
levelled his swiftest arrows. We have a letter from Mgr. 
Dupanloup, preserved in the Collectio Lacensis, which expressly 
asserts this. He wrote to Pio Nono under date February 18, 
1871, saying: 


Je n’ai écrit et parlé que contre ’opportunité de la definition; quant 
la doctrine, je l’ai toujours professée, non seulement dans ma coeur, mais 
dans des écrits publiques, dont le Saint Peré a bien voulu me féliciter par 
les Brefs les plus affectueux; et j’y adhére de nouveau sans difficulté, &.f 





* “Life of Pusey,” vol. iv. pp. 166-172. 

+ Not that he thought the bishop agreed with him ; but that because of 
his kindness personally he was more open to conviction as to the tenableness. 
of Pusey’s position. 

t “Acta Concilii Vaticani,” Friburgiz Brisgovie, 1892, p. 999. 
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So that even Bishop Dupanloup, from whom Dr. Pusey hoped 
so much, had not the slightest sympathy with his teaching. 
But the diplomatic side of Dupanloup’s character, which led 
him to oppose as inopportune the definition of the doctrine which 
yet he always believed and taught, led him also, in conjunction 
with the charity of his heart, to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to one whom he thought was struggling through the 
waves of prejudice to the shore of divine truth. But had the 
bishop studied the “ Hirenicon ” he must have sighed to note the 
inappropriateness of such a selection as that of the unhappy 
Dupin for a representative of the Church in France; and he 
must have discovered that Dr. Pusey’s history was one long 
strange series of misinterpretations.* 

But, after all, the real key to the unpersuasiveness of Dr. 
Pusey’s literary efforts on the subject of reunion is to be found 
not so much in his mistakes as in his method. As for mistakes, 
every writer who dares anything for the good of others makes 
some; and we do not envy the cold, critical nature which 
will rather wrap itself up in reserve than risk a blunder; we 
cannot feel enthusiasm for the heart that will not let its 
thoughts spring to other hearts and clasp them to itself in the 
truth, for fear its reason should have to frown on a misquota- 
tion or an unguarded expression. But it was Dr. Pusey’s method 
that was at fault ; it was wrong in theology and uninspiring in 
fact. Pectus facit theologum ; the heart is the fount of true 
theology. Cor cordi loguitur ; heart takes hold of heart. Pusey 
dwelt too much in the chill halls of criticism when he spoke to 
Rome. 

We are not, in saying this, meaning to impute blame. It 
was not—so at least charity whispers—so much his fault as his 
misfortune. It was not, if we may so speak, his grace thus to 
follow an instinct, possessed by the Catholic, to look up the 
vista of the past, and see light mingle with light in one splendid 
sheen as the chair of Peter moves down the ages, itself bathed 
in heaven’s light, and securing for others that the torch of 
truth should be handed on from generation to generation. 





* On Dr. Pusey’s misunderstanding of the position of Archbishop Wake and 
Dupin, see ‘“ Anglican Tallacies,” by Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A. (Catholic 
‘Truth Society, 8d.), chapter vi. ‘‘ An Archbishop of Canterbury and a French 
Abbé.” 
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Pusey’s method was of the desk and midnight oil ; he writes 
as one who has lost the ways of the docile, submissive child ; 
the abandon, the dlan of simplicity had gone when in his later 
days he spoke of Rome. It was with him all analysis and 
weighing of difficulties on one side. But you might as well 
attempt to analyse the lightning-flash or the colour of the cloud 
as it dips into the setting sun, as analyse the fascination and 
the magic charm of that one city which we call eternal, and 
which spells one way strength and the other love. But to all 
this Pusey was impervious. And it was his duty to analyse 
and weigh objections ; but it would have been his gain to have 
combined also, and to have seen the value of the positive witness 
to the truth he opposed. 

It was the lack of this hold on the positive side of the witness 
to infallibility that led him to seize upon a passage in the 
** Annotations on the Scheme of Infallibility,” which he quotes 
from Friedrich’s “‘Tagebuch,” but which appears also in the 
“Collectio Lacensis,” vol vii., and find in it a condemnation 
of the method pursued at the Vatican Council. The Fathers at 
that Council did eschew the consideration of the historical 
criticisms which had so long occupied the schola theologorum ; 
the voice of the great ones in her own past life, the real voice 
of tradition, was the guide at whose lips the bride of Christ 
then sought and found her inspiration. 

Pusey complained of this.* He copied out as a condemna- 
tion of the Vatican Council that which was its real glory. 
“From monuments above all exception, as was declared above, 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiffs is a truth divinely 
revealed. It cannot be, then, that it should ever be demon- 
strated to be false by any facts of history whatsoever; and if 
any facts of history are opposed to it, they are without 
doubt to be accounted false so far as they seem to be opposed 
toir. Add to this, that since the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff is known through plain and most certain sources to be 
a divine truth, and so to be original and simply anc‘ent, 
according to the rule, then, of old laid down by Tertullian, it 
has by the title of possession a prescription against every 
opinion and couclusion opposed to it.” 








* “Sermon on the Rule of Faith,’ Advertisement, p. xxxiii. 
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This was what the Bishops held at that great Council. 
There were “monuments above all exception ;” there was 
tradition in its great broad utterance ; there were “sources ” 
unaffected by occasional jarring voices, The “ plain and most 
certain sources” here spoken of are Holy Scripture and 
Tradition. To this method Dr. Pusey would not and did not 
take exception in theory; but in practice he acted as the 
captious and critical rather than as the busy honey-gathering 
insect whose instinct leads it to the heart of the flower on 
which it settles, and extracts from it its yield of nourishing 
sweetness. The Vatican Fathers doubtless saw more in the 
fourth century in the testimonies of a Saint Julius, a Saint 
Damasus and a Saint Siricius, as to the tradition of their 
See, “the metropolis of orthodoxy” as the Eusebian heretics 
admitted it to be, than in the silence (supposed or real) of the 
Fathers at Nicza as to Papal prerogatives, which were only 
not mentioned (if they were not) because they had not been 
questioned. Dr. Pusey relied more on the supposed or real 
silence of the latter, than ou the testimony of the former, 
for his greatest argument. 

Not that the difficulties raised by Dr. Pusey had never been 
dealt with; there is not one, with the exception of those that 
rest on translations which cannot possibly be maintained, such 
as Celestine’s in commune,* or on interpretations contradicted 
by the rest of the letter adduced, such as of St. Leo IX. 
to Michael,t+ or on patent misunderstandings of the theology of 
those quoted, such as Gregory the Great’s appeal to Leviticus : 
there is not one, we say, which had not been already threshed 
out by the theologians of the Church and shown to admit of 
at least a possible solution, The literature on infallibility 
stretches over centuries ; there is no argument now in use which 
has not been urged on the one side and weighed on the other at 
least a century ago, in some cases three or four centuries since : 
but the time had come, in God’s good providence, for a settle- 
ment of the question in dogmatic form in accordance with the 
great stream of theology, represented not by a Bossuet, whose 
Church herself, whilst cherishing his magnificent expositions of 





* Pusey translated in commune “ equally,’ 
his translation (‘‘ Eirenicon,” i. p. 307). 
+ Supra, p. 406. 


and derived an argument from 
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philosophy on the rationale of divine love and on the activities of 
prayer, quickly repudiated hisexceptional teaching on infallibility; 
nor by a Cyprian, when engaged in maintaining an error that 
cut at the root of her doctrine on the Sacraments; nor even a 
Council like the first of Constantinople, whose dogmatic decrees 
echoed the already formed teaching of the Apostolic See and 
the West in general, but whose ambitious prelates sought to 
raise their new imperial centre to the level of the Apostolic 
throne, if not in its universal rule, at least to a hyper-patriarchal 
jurisdiction. Not these exceptional outbursts of deference to 
kings, or illegitimate applications of great truths, or attempts 
to base the Church’s jurisdiction on the movements of the 
world, but the great volume of age-long devotion to the 
Prince of the Apostles and his unfailing See, found its utter- 
ance in the simple truth that when the visible head of the 
visible Church puts on the Urim and Thummim, and goes into 
the Sanctuary to inquire of the Lord, the invisible Head of the 
mystical body fulfils His promise of guidance and protection. 





NotTr.—Dr. Pusey quotes, second-hand, a supposed saying of the Archbishop 
of Paris, aliud est obedire, aliud credere, and applies it to the Archbishop’s 
acceptance of the Vatican decree. Fortunately we have the Archbishop’s own 
words contradicting Dr. Pusey’s imputation. He wrote, just before his 
murder, to the Holy Father (March 2, 1871): ‘‘J’adhére purement et simple- 
ment au décret .. . c’est surtout la question d’opportunité qui nous tenait au 
ceeur, ou plutét a l’esprit, et la crainte, hélas! de voir les Gouvernements se 
désinteresser des affaires de la Papauté.” (‘‘ Acta Conc. Vatic.’’ p. 997, Fri- 
burgi Brisgoviz, 1892.) 
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The Solar Eclipse.—lIt is as yet impossible to measure the addi- 
tions to our knowledge of solar phenomena and constitution which 
result from the observations of Saturday, January 22. Many months of 
patient investigation of the records obtained will be necessary to exhaust 
their possibilities. Perhaps one may safely say that no two minutes 
in the century have been so keenly observed and so accurately 
recorded. The mails from the Indian stations all report favourable 
weather and successful photographs. The Government of India has 
given the most enlightened and practical assistance, and Sir Norman 
Lockyer dwells at length on the unique services rendered to science by 
the officers and crew of H.M.S. Melpomene at Viziadurg. 

At this station the prismatic cameras used were the most powerful. 
Spectroscopes with so large dispersion and aperture have never before 
been employed. 

The 6-inch prismatic camera used by Mr. Fowler had two large prisms 
of 45°, instead of the one prism with which the results of 1893 were 
obtained, the dispersion being thus nearly doubled . . . a 9-inch prismatic 
camera, in charge of Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, although of larger aperture 


than the 6-inch prismatic camera, had only one prism of 45°, giving a 
slightly greater dispersion than the 6-inch with one prism. 


About sixty spectra photographs were obtained with these two 
cameras, and forty of these were distributed over four dropping plates, 
dropping 
Inch by inch and second by second at the beginning and end of the total 
phase. On each plate, therefore, we get a history of the visible solar 
atmosphere for ten seconds; the lengths of the arcs tell how the different 
chemical constituents are distributed, and their positions tell us exactly 


what the constituents are. In some of these records it has been roughly 
estimated that we have to deal with a thousand lines. 


The increased dispersion has resulted in valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the corona. Sir Norman Lockyer tells us that the want 
of a visible connection between the materials of the corona and chromo- 
sphere has been again shown, that the prominencea appear separated 
from the neighbouring corona structure, and that the luminosity in 
approaching them was not increased. Both cameras photographed the 
“flash” spectrum both at the beginning and end of totality, and the 
results obtained with the 6-inch camera, as had been expected, 
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exceeded all previous records, about double the number of ‘lines 
obtained in Novaya Zembya in 1896 being this time recorded. 

The Astronomer Royal at Sahdol was provided with a telescope 
with an object glass of 8 inches diameter. He obtained seven large 
plates during totality and twenty-four during the partial phases. The 
sun’s image depicted was 4 inches in diameter, Professor Turner 
took twelve pictures, all also successful, during totality, and two plates 
in polarised light, and obtained valuable results as to the amount of 
polarisation of the corona. 

Captain Hills at Wardhaganj succeeded in photographing the spec- 
trum of the reversing layer, and Mr. Newall here observed “ strong 
polarisation in the corona visually, also noting with an objective 
grading spectroscope the green coronal ring.” Twelve photographs of 
the corona were taken at Wardhaganj and twenty-four of the spectrum. 

At Jeur every branch of eclipse work was represented; an eclipse 
party from the Poona College of Science were there, also the Lick 
Observers, the Japanese astronomers, and others. In addition to a 
large number of valuable photographs of spectra obtained, Professor 
Apte secured records of the visibility of planets at the time, which it is 
thought will aid in fixing the intensity of the corona light. 

The corona is described by the observers at Viziadurg, at Talni, at 
Poona, and elsewhere, as resembling in appearance those of 1896 and 
1886. Nature tells us that it is expected that Mr. Christie’s photo- 
graphs of the sun and moon before and after totality will be of much 
value to the theory of lunar motion ; but we have not as yet as 
detailed records from Sahdol as from Viziadurg. 

The meteorological phenomena recorded do not seem to have been 
as striking as had been expected. 





Lieutenant Peary’s Meteorites.—The transference of Lieutenant 
Peary’s mammoth meteorite from Greenland to Brooklyn was an 
exploit demanding not only exceptional engineering skill but also the 
exercise of that heroism which seems never lacking in those who face 
Arctic dangers. In excavating the huge mass from the ice and con- 
veying it to the coast line, a distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
there were many mechanical difficulties to be overcome. In getting it 
on board and lowering it down securely to its place in the hold so as 
to avoid all listing during the voyage home through the rough Arctic 
seas, several neat engineering devices had to be carried out. But the 
greatest difficulty to be faced was the fact that the presence of so great 
a mass of iron in the neighbourhood of the compasses would render 
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them useless for navigating purposes. Lieutenant Peary. and his com- 
panions braved the chances of shipwreck rather than leave behind the 
largest celestial visitor that has yet been known to have reached the 
earth, But thanks to the piloting of the veteran captain, who made 
a coasting voyage all the way back through the dangerous Straits of 
Belle Isle to Sydney in Nova Scotia, the little vessel safely reached its 
destination, The composition of the meteorite is 92 per cent. of 
metallic iron and 8 per cent. of nickel, which is the usual con- 
stitution of meteorites belonging to the iron class, Its length is 11 feet 
2 inches, its width 7 feet 6 inches, its thickness 6 feet. It weighs 
nearly 100 tons. Sceptics have hinted that the mass of iron may not 
be of celestial origin, but has been ejected by energetic volcanoes long 
since extinct. But there seems little foundation for such a conjecture, 
as there is an absence of other indications of volcanic action, while the 
composition of the mass supports the claim that it is a meteorite. 
Lieutenant Peary has secured two other meteorites, which he intends 
to bring home to present to State museums. The fact that these were 
found near the mammoth meteorite and that their composition is 
identical with the larger specimen point to the similar ones having 
originally been a part of the greater mass. The collision of the 
meteorite when entering the resisting medium of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere would account for the breaking away of the fragments. The 
smaller fragment is an irregular ellipsoidal body, whose three axes are 
about 274 inches, 194 inches, and 10 inches. Its weight is 1000 lbs. 
The larger fragment is a somewhat trapezoidal figure. Its greatest 
length is 4 feet 3 inches, its greatest width 3 feet 3 inches, and greatest 
thickness 2 feet. Its weight is 6000 lbs. 





The International Balloon Ascents.—The International Mete- 
orological Congress held in Paris in 1896 has borne practical fruit in 
the researches carried on in the higher strata of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere by means of small free balloons bearing self-registering 
instruments. At the Congress M. Gustave Hermite proposed that a 
series of international balloon ascents should be undertaken, and 
succeeded in getting the appointment of an international commission, 
who arranged a day for the first joint experiments. These inter- 
national experiments in the higher atmosphere may be considered as 
marking a new era in meteorological research. 

Until recently our knowledge of the upper atmosphere was prin- 
cipally confined to the investigations carried on by a few observers in 
the cars of balloons. Notable amongst these was Mr. Glaisher, who, 
piloted by Mr. Coxwell, carried out a series of observations for the 
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British Association. Until lately these two aéronauts had the credit 
of having made the highest balloon ascent on record, namely, 29,000 
feet. But in 1894 the registered figures were surpassed by Herr A. 
Berson, of Berlin, who in the “ Phenix” attained 30,030 feet. But 
though the registered figures in the latter ascent are higher, it seems 
that Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell should still have the credit of 
having made the highest ascent, as it will be remembered that Mr. 
Glaisher fainted soon after making his last observation, and was un- 
conscious for a few moments. Mr. Coxwell was in the ring of the 
balloon at the time, and did not notice that his companion was uncon- 
scious, and it was not until a few minutes after Mr. Glaisher’s 
collapse that Mr. Coxwell lost the control of his limbs and only 
saved himself and his companion by grasping the valve-line with his 
teeth, and thus stopped the ascent. As some minutes elapsed between 
Mr. Glaisher’s last observation and the extreme height reached, it has 
been supposed that the altitude reached was really 36,000 feet. It 
may be mentioned that Herr Berson kept himself from fainting by- 
perpetually inhaling oxygen. The advantage of using unmanned 
balloons equipped with self-recording instruments is obviously their: 
capability of collecting data concerning the atmosphere far above the- 
limit where it is possible for man to exist. The programme of the 
international ascents, however, was not entirely confined to the un- 
manned balloons. It also included the ascent of balloons with 
observers in the car. 

The first. international experiment took place on November 4, 1896, 
at 2 a.M. Paris time, 2.51 Berlin, and 3.53 St. Petersburg. Richard 
instruments were used. Paris sent up a ballon sonde, as the small 
unmanned balloons are called. This was surnamed the “ Aérophile.”’ 
It was constructed of gold-beaters’ skin, which probably accounts for- 
its successful journey. This balloon alone reached the height which 
the others strove to attain, and brought back distinct records. The. 
balloon weighed 45:5 kilogrammes. It rose on the clear though damp. 
night with a velocity of 3 metres per second, culminated in 40, 
minutes, floated fairly level till about 6 a.m., when the minimum tem- 
perature of — 60 degrees was registered, and fell—taking 10, 8, 6,. 
and finally 4 minutes for a fall through 1000 metres—at 7.29 a.m. 
The place where it-fell was near Namur. Monsieur Hermite, to. 
whom the “ Aérophile” belonged, was three days without news, but 
finally he discovered his balloon, which had suffered severe treatment 
from the peasants, who had not been able to read the instructions. 
Fortunately, however, the smoked record paper had been thrown 
aside unharmed, The maximum altitude the balloon reached was 
13,730 metres. During the ascent of the balloon the minimum 
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temperature was — 54 degrees at 12,700 metres, at 13,730 metres 
the temperature was higher, — 52 degrees. When the balloon 
descended the temperatures of descent for a while fairly corresponded 
with those of the ascent. The lowest temperature of 59°8 degrees 
was registered at 10,900 metres; after that the descent temperature 
always remained lower than that of the ascent, between 10,000 
metres and 9000 metres by 24 degrees, and finally by a few degrees 
only. 

Berlin sent up two balloons, the “ Cirrus,” a ballon sonde, the other, 
called the “ Buzzard,” was manned by Herren Berson and Von Keller. 
The “ Cirrus” being old and worn out did not stand the 150 cubic 
metres of pure hydrogen, and was only up for 32 minutes, reaching 
an altitude of 5815 metres. In this ascent the same reversal of 
temperature was observed as was noted in the ascent from Strasbourg 
— 6-7 degrees per cent. at 1800 metres, — 3 degrees at 2100, and 
gradually down to — 26. The “ Buzzard” attained an altitude of 
5805 metres. The temperature increased during the first part of the 
ascent, whilst the humidity of the air decreased from 80 per cent. to 
almost zero. ‘The subsequent reversal of temperature was accom- 
panied by a sudden decrease of 40 per cent. in the humidity. The 
ballon sonde sent up from Strasbourg and called by that name attained 
an altitude of 7600 metres. The registrations of temperature shown 
in this ascent are remarkable. It went down to — 29 degrees and 
— 7 degrees, and finally kept fairly regular near to zero line. 

The ballon sonde which started from St. Petersburgh reached an 
altitude of 1500 metres, when it burst. The other balloon, “‘ The 
General Wanowsky,” also sent up from that capital, reached an 
altitude of 4580 metres. But the records do not seem to have been 
trustworthy, as the alcohol and mercurial thermometers were not in 
accord. From Warsaw the “Strela” ascended with two observers 
out of time with the other experiments, not starting till 6.45 a.m. 
An altitude of 3300 metres was reached. The temperatures observed 
at different deviations were as follows : 


Altitude. Temperatures, 
Metres. Deg. Cent. 
520 ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 0 
1315 . 4 ‘ ‘ . ° - 2 
1365 : , . ‘ . , + 1°5 
1650 . ‘ ‘ , , + 27 
2520 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , — 26 
3300 ‘ , . , . ‘ — 65 


2155 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ + 0O 
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The second international experiment took place on February 18, 
1897, at 10 a.m. Paris meridian. The morning was chosen so that 
all the instruments should be exposed to the sun’s rays, whose direct 
action upon the thermometers was to be studied. The Paris balloon 
again carried off the palm in the experiments, for it succeeded in 
bringing down a sample of air from an altitude of 15,500 metres. 
In the success of these experiments, France—the birthplace of 
balloons—may be said to have fully sustained her reputation as 
being foremost in their manipulation. The ingenious apparatus for 
securing the sample of air from so great an altitude was devised by 
M. Cailletet, and was described in a recent number of Engineering. 
A copper recipient of 6. litres capacity heated to 150 degrees Cent., 
and then exhausted, is connected with its cock by a fine copper coil 
which is to take up any shocks. The spindle is bored in an oblique 
line so that the two orifices for exhausting and filling are at different 
levels. This has been done with the object of preventing the re- 
entrance of any air that has been caught in the fine circular grooves 
which result from the turning of the spindle. The cock opens when 
the balloon has reached the highest point. It is turned by a very 
powerful spring released by a clockwork arrangement at a pre- 
determined moment. In the case of the ascent of February 18, 1897, 
an hour and a quarter was allowed for the ascent and the clock set 
at that time. To prevent congelation the clock and the clockwork are 
placed within a box containing molten acetate of soda, and lagged 
outside with layers of felt two centimetres thick. The felt forms the 
linging of the outer box. Thus the clockwork can be kept for four 
hours at a temperature above freezing-point, though the outside 
temperature may sink to — 66 degrees Centigrade. The cock is 
closed after four minutes. The apparatus weighs 11°5 kilogrammes. 
It is packed in straw to prevent mechanical concussion. 

The report of the analysis of the air by M. Muntz was recently 
read before the French Academy. Its substance appeared in the 
number of Engineering above alluded to. “The pressure gauge of 
the apparatus marked 140 millimetres, which is said to correspond to 
the record of the barograph ; the minimum pressure recorded by the 
latter is, however, stated to be 109 millimetres. Reduced to normal 
barometer und 0 degrees Cent., the 6 litres of rarefied air gave 
1:18581 litres of air, which contained 0°033 per cent. by volume of 
carbonic dioxide. The air freed from the dioxide had the volumetric 
composition : 20°78 parts of oxygen, 78°27 of nitrogen, and 0°94 of 
argon. The argon was determined by Schlesing, jun., who has gained 
distinction in this particular and other fields. The constancy which 
we assume for the composition of an atmosphere has thus been con- 
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firmed for an altitude of almost 50,000 feet. There are slight dis- 
crepancies, however, and enough possible sources of error. The 
correct percentage of CO, would be 0°027 against 0-033 ; a trace of 
oil may have been oxidised. There is on the other hand a slight 
defiency of the oxygen, 20°79 against 20°96 per cent, having been 
found, Part of this oxygen migkt have been lost in the possible 
oxidation, and part may have been retained by the walls of the 
recipient. The recipient might be gilt inside, as a glass vessel seems 
to be out of the question, in order to diminish this occlusion, and a 
better non-oxidisable lubricant may be found. It is very satisfactory 
that M. Muntz declares the apparatus to be absolutely gas-tight. We 
should mention that Andrée (Stockholm Academy, 1894) brought 
down on various occasions twenty-three samples of air from altitudes 
between 130 and 4290 metres. The analyses by Palmquist and 
Selander showed a small decrease in the percentage of carbonie acid 
with altitude ; Andrée did not attribute any importance to this obser- 
vation, however, because the samples were taken under different 
conditions with land and sea breezes.” 

It is a matter for regret that in the international experiments Great 
Britain was not represented. It may, however, be confidently hoped 
that in the future this country will not be behindhand in its etforts to 
secure data which may be expected to extend the science of meteor- 
ology beyond the narrow range it now occupies, our knowledge being 
chiefly acquired from observations taken on buildings or mountains, 
where the atmosphere is never free from disturbing influences due to 
the conformation of the earth’s surface. The experiments should give 
a new stimulus to the production of accurate self-recording instru- 
ments. The electrical condition of the higher strata of the atmo- 
sphere is a subject about which very little is known for the want of 
accurate instruments for recording electrical observations. The in- 
ternational experiments have confirmed the previous observations of 
Mr. Glaisher and others that though temperature asa rule decreases 
with the height with increasing rapidity, still there is often found 
to be exceptions to the rule, as is exemplified in the reversals of 
temperature mentioned above. It may be mentioned that the most 
striking example of reversal occurred in observations made near 
Berlin by Herr Berson, and which were prior to the international 
experiments. During an ascent in 1894 he found that—6 degrees 
Cent. was observed near Berlin on the surface, and again in an altitude 
of 3500 metres, whilst + 10 degrees was registered at 700 metres. 





Mimicry in Insects.—Mimicry in insects was the subject of the 
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recent Presidential Address of Mr. Roland Turner, F.R.S., to the 
Entomological Society of Londcn. It is a subject whose study 
promises to provide new fields for investigation, and with the dis- 
covery of new facts probable additions of original elucidating theories, 
and a consequent growth in the symmetry of our general and philo- 
sophical knowledge of the ways of nature—a prospect which must 
attract a large number of eager minds. 

Mr, Turner sketched the history of our knowledge of the mimicry 
of butterflies aad moths, touched on the Batesian Theory, that masterly 
clearing up of the mystery of mimicry by the application of the prin- 
ciples of natural selection, and dwelt on the Miillerian audacious but 
justified interpretation of the mimicry between species of different 
sub-families of protected butterflies. F. Miiller’s view that such 
mimicry occurred so as to divide between two species the attacks of 
young inexperienced foes, who might attack them in spite of their 
common distastefulness, leads up to the study and consideration of the 
foes themselves; and it is here that new ground awaits an explorer. 
It is here also that aid is promised by the biological and psychological 
investigations now being made into heredity and instinct and intelli- 
gence in animals, by Professors Poulton and Lloyd Morgan. Birds 
are accepted as amongst the foes of butterflies; but in a late discus- 
sion of some very valuable entomological communications by Dr. 
Dixey it appeared that the actual recorded instances of bird attacks 
are very scanty ; we want more observation of nature and of the life- 
history of the vertebrates and invertebrates, 

A second direction in which our ignorance admits the advent of 
observation, and also of chemical assistance, is that of the origin of the 
malodorous and distasteful juices possessed by certain insects, for pro- 
tective purposes undoubtedly, but how obtained? We want moré 
knowledge of the food plants of these insects, of the variation in food 
of the protected and unprotected groups, and of the processes of pro- 
duction by larva of powerful acids from innocuous foods, 

Mr. Turner did not omit to remind his audience that mimicry is 
found amongst other insects than butterflies and moths, In conclu- 
sion he urged the necessity of land biological stations in tropical 
countries, where life is complex, active, and abundant, for the study of 
terrestrial fauna. While admitting the value of the systematist, he 
reminded his hearers that he who detected mimicry and threw light 
on its mystery was an explorer; and while philosophy can do much 
to aid, it must primarily be to observation in their native haunts of 
the lite-history of animals that we must look for the complete elucida- 
tion of such questions as “‘ mimicry, protective ryerarere’ geey, 
sexuzl selection, seasonal dimorphism, and local variation.” 
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Notes of Cravel and Exploration. 


Mrs. Bishop in Korea.—The most interesting portion of Mrs. 
Bishop’s experiences relates to her wanderings in the interior of Korea, 
which she explored more thoroughly than most previous travellers. 
Undaunted by dirt, discomfort, or absence of eatable food, she under- 
took a series of adventurous journeys, in one of which she spent five 
weeks on the river Han in an open boat with only a roof and screens 
of matting, and in others rode over breakneck bridle-paths on sturdy 
but wilful Korean ponies. The latter took every opportunity of 
quarrelling viciously among themselves, and sometimes turned their 
pugnacity against their drivers. The. ordinary beasts of burden are 
bulls, splendid and gentle creatures, reared, like the Arab horses, under 
the family roof, and treated from calfhood as the playthings and com- 
panions of the children. Utter apathy and hopeless squalor seem to 
reign in rural Korea, where any appearance of prosperity would draw 
down the rapacity of officials bent on wringing the last cash out of the 
unhappy peasantry. Roused to ingenuity by oppression, in some cases 
they contrive to save the earnings of the harvest by burying them in 
the earth and then pouring water over the spot, which the winter frost 
seals with adamant. Much of the country is rich and productive, 
growing rice, millet, and beans, and in the alluvial valleys tobacco and 
cotton. It must be borne in mind that all peninsular Korea lies south 
of the latitude of Naples, though the continental portion runs up 
nearly two and a-half degrees higher. Song-do, a royal city to the 
north-east of the capital, is the chief centre of the cultivation and manu- 
facture of gin-seng, which, though far inferior in value to the wild root 
found in the forests of northern Korea, is one of the most precious 
articles of Korean commerce. Grown with great care on carefully 
fenced farms surrounding the city, it is twice transplanted, and reaches 
maturity in six or seven years, during which time it is sheltered by 
roofs and screens of reeds, capable of being rolled up or moved aside, 
so as to admit the just amount of light and air according to tempera- 
ture. The root is steamed and dried, and a basketful is worth from 
$14,000 to $20,000, clearing in a good year fifteen times the outlay. It 
is heavily taxed, and but two manufacturers and 150 growers are 
licensed, while the quantity manufactured is also limited. Though 
regarded in China as an elixir and specific for all the ills that flesh is 
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heir to, it does not suit European constitutions, and foreign doctors do 
not recommend it. 





On the Track of War.—Mrs. Bishop found the battle-field of 
Phyong-yang still strewn with ghastly relics of the carnage of the 
unfortunate Chinese who, on evacuating the town, found themselves 
ina plain girt with fire from the low hills surrounding it on every side. 
The ruinous condition of the once prosperous city witnessed no less 
eloquently to the devastations of war, with its population reduced 
from 60,000 to 15,000, four-fifths of its houses destroyed, streets and 
alleys choked with their crumbling remains, and the adjacent hills 
covered with the wreck of rural homesteads. Lesser provincial towns 
showed similar signs of devastation, and tracts of rich soil were 
left uncultivated, owing to the flight of the peasantry from their hold- 
ings. The Japanese, though detested by the population, were acknow- 
ledged to have been, in most places occupied by them, fairly orderly 
in their conduct. It is to them and their official representatives, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Bishop attributes the brutal murder of the clever and 
unscrupulous, but lovable Queen of Korea. The much-needed reforms 
attempted by them were unpopular because too subversive of native 
habits and prejudices. 





The “ Top-knot” Revolution.—The enforcement, for instance, 
of the decree abolishing the Top-knot, the symbol of manhood and 
cherished emblem of Korean nationality, led to insurrections of the 
infuriated populace throughout the country. Those who reached the 
capital on business, and were there compulsorily shorn of their coiffure, 
dared not return to their homes in the rural districts Jest they should 
be there attacked by the mob, and many pleaded illness as an excuse 
for absenting themselves from the Palace reception on New Year’s 
Day, 1896, but were fetched from their homes and forcibly denuded 
of their hair. Within fifty miles of Seoul the people of one town rose 
en masse, and murdered the governor and his staff in resentment at 
the attempt to enforce the ordinance. Policemen stationed with their 
shears at the gates of the capital were finally ordered to desist from 
their clipping operations and leave the country folk alone. The result 
was the flight of the King and Crown Prince to the Russian Legation, 
whence a decree was issued repealing that containing the shearing 
order. 





To Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie.—A very successful expedi- 
tion to the interior of East Africa was described by Mr. S. Caven- 
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dish at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on January 31. 
Leaving Berbera on September 5, 1896, the traveller, with a party of 
forty men, encamped three weeks later on the Silo plain, within 150 
miles of the coast, and striking thence ina southerly direction, reached 
the banks of the Webbe Shebeyli river a month later. In some twenty 
days after they found themselves at the Italian station of Lugh, and 
somewhat later in the country of the Boran Gallas, and of the tribe 
which had proved so troublesome to Dr, Donaldson Smith. These 
people were now most amicably disposed towards the travellers, request- 
ing that the same amount of British protection might be extended to 
them as is enjoyed by their neighbours in Somaliland. Although within 
the British sphere, and trading with the Somali coast in rubber, fibre, 
honey, gum, and ivory, the Abyssinians levy tribute to the amount of 
half the value on their caravans, and thus hamper the commerce of an 
industrious and prosperous people, The opening of the year 1897 saw 
the expedition at Lake Stephanie, near the southern extremity of which 
they found coal. After visiting Lake Rudolf, they directed their course 
to Lake Baringo, through a very mountainous and almost impassable 
country, in traversing which they were deserted by their guides. The 
delay in replacing them resulted, however, in an interesting discovery, 
that of an entirely unknown lake about thirty miles due south of Lake 
Rudolf, calied by the native name of Sugota. This sheet of water lies 
about 1300 miles above the sea, and has alength of 35 miles, besides 
an arm which was not explored. Its most curious peculiarity is that 
its waters are hot, owing to the proximity of a smouldering volcano 
rising to the height of 1600 feet near its northern extremity, to which 
the explorer gave the name of Andrew, one of his companions, the 
native name being Sugobo. The outburst by which the lake became 
heated had occurred within native memory, and many villages were 
found empty and deserted in consequence. A mass of bones and 
skeletons of fish lay at the old high-water mark from which the lake 
has since retreated, and the dried-up portions were crusted with salt, 
in some places forming mounds on the banks. Its bed is formed of 
mud hardened on the surface, but so hot underneath as to scald the 
feet of a boy sent in after a wounded flamingo. After reaching Lake 
Baringo, the party returned to the coast by the Mackinnon road and 
the line of the Uganda railway. 


The Interior of Western Australia—A very discouraging 
report of the capabilities of the interior of Western Australia was 
furnished to a representative of Reuter’s Agency by the Hon. David 
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Carnegie, son of Lord Southesk, in an interview on February 1. The 
traveller had then just returned to England after a journey of thirteen 
months through the Victoria and Great Sandy Deserts, in which 
nearly 3000 miles of unmapped country were traversed, between the 
Coolgardie and Kimberley Goldfields, The expedition, with nine 
camels and provisions for five months, left the former place on July 9, 
1896, and after passing latitude 22° 40’ came to a region of sand hills, 
which rendered the subsequent 230 miles very difficult travelling, 
This desert is inhabited by savages of nearly as low a type as the 
bushmen of the South African Thirst Land, who were described as 
seemingly but little above the animals, Unlike most of the Aus- 
tralian tribes, they are of small stature, and with protruding lips and 
receding foreheads resemble monkeys rather than human beings, 
Their natural blackness is increased by an artificial coating of grease 
and ashes, which doubtless acts as a protection to the skin in the 
absence of all clothing. They make no attempt at constructing a hut 
or shelter of any kind, unless a hole scooped in the sand in which they 
squat can be called so. Their habits are nomadic, a matter of necessity 
owing to the scanty supply of water in wells which are rapidly 
exhausted, while their mode of procuring food by setting fire toa 
tract of spinifex and then spearing the rats and lizards escaping from 
it, also requires a constant change of dwelling in order to come upon 
fresh happy hunting grounds. The camels and caravan caused great 
excitement amongst them, and though not hostile to the party as a. 
whole, they showed a disposition to be troublesome to any isolated 
members of it. The traveller summed up the result of his journey by 
saying that it had proved the country between Coolgardie and Kim- 
berley to be useless for man or beast, and that no auriferous tract was 
passed between the Lake Darlot district and the northern goldfield. 
Eventually even this desert may be reclaimed by irrigation if artesian 
wells should be as successful in tapping the subterranean waters as 
they have been in other parts of Australia, but meantime it presents 
a formidable obstacle to the development of communications in the 
Western colony. 


—— 


Through Alaska to the Klondike.—The route which has since 
become famous from Skagway Bay on the Lynn Canal over the Chil- 
¢oot Pass to the Yukon and Klondike, was traversed just before the 
boom of the latter region by Mr. Harry de Windt, who retails his 
experiences in an interesting volume. (‘‘ Through. the Goldfields of 
Alaska to Bering Straits.” By Harry de Windt. . London: Chatto: 
& Windus. 1897.) Starting from New. York on May 26, 1896, he’ 
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reached the site of what is now Dawson City on July 5, six weeks 
before George Carmack’s find made it famous. The journey was 
beset with difficulties that might well have deterred even so hardy a 
traveller, and the crossing of the Chilcoot on its very threshold is 
an adventure of the first magnitude, as it necessitates the scaling of a 
formidable mountain 3500 feet high by paths fitted only for chamois 
or Swiss guides, while the foot of the asvent is reached by a track 
leading through marshes and across dangerous fords. On the way 
thither a distressed missionary requested permission to join the party, 
and received a cordial welcome from Mr. de Windt, who describes 
the appearance at his camp of an individual whom, despite his apparel 
of a red jersey, mocassins, and a cricketing cap, he at once recognised 
asa gentleman. He proved to be “no less a personage than the Rev. 
Father Barnum, a Catholic missionary who has lived for many years 
on the Yukon, and whose name and good deeds are a byword through- 
out Alaska.” He and his party had been left stranded on the road by 
the failure of a newly-formed transport company to convey them to 
their destination. He proved a welcome addition to the party, and in 
the author’s words, “No better traveller or more genial companion 
ever sat over a camp fire, and I was indeed glad before many days 
elapsed that fate had sent him our way.” The crossing of the pass 
was followed by a perilous journey in a canoe built on the spot by the 
travellers themselves. A series of wind-swept lakes, four in number, 
are connected by a river contracted at the Great Cajion and the White 
Horse Rapids to a foaming torrent, on which shipwreck is frequently 
made. These difficulties cease after the junction of the Pelly and 
Lewes to form the Yukon. ‘The Klondike is an affluent on the right 
bank which, though called Deer River by Schwatka, owes its native 
name “ Thron Duick,” or much fish, to the abundance of salmon in its 
limpid stream. At Forty-Mile Creek the canoe was abandoned for the 
Alaska Company’s steamer in which the descent of the Yukon to Fort 
St. Michael was effected. 


In Captivity with the Tchuktchis.—The second chapter of 
Mr. de Windt’s experiences was his visit to the Tchuktchis, for so he 
spells the name better known as Chukches. His intention of crossing 
Bering Strait on the ice was frustrated by the fact that there is no 
ice, at least none continuous enough to form a bridge, the sea channel 
never freezing completely across. Hence he was ferried over by the 
revenue steamer Bear, and deposited with the Asiatic savages who 
correspond to the American Eskimo, though with considerable differ- 
ences in favour of the latter. They proved sufficiently wily to be 
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more than a match for the white man, who came amongst them on 
their undertaking to convey him to the Russian settlement at 
Anadyrsk, as soon as the ground was passable for sledges. Instead 
of doing so they impounded his effects and practically kept him 
prisoner until released on October 18 by the whaler Belvedere after 
two months of squalid misery and insufferable weariness. The 
separate dwelling allotted to him and his companion having become 
uninhabitable on the approach of winter, they were compelled to pass 
the latter part of their stay in the hovel of the Tchuktchi chief amid 
such sights, sounds, and smells as may be imagined in a habitation 
crowded with human beings of singularly disgusting habits, and on 
the lowest plane of civilisation. Although this tribe belonged to the 
Reindeer Tchuktchis, only the chief possessed a herd of some hundreds 
of those animals, which he was too avaricious to slaughter for food. 
They consequently lived principally on seal, walrus, and seaweed, and 
when these ran short were on the verge of starvation. Useless 
mouths are naturally regarded as an incumbrance, and the aged 
members of the community are strangled with their own consent, and 
thrown to the ravenous dogs, by whom they are devoured in a few 
minutes, They believe in a future state of reward and punishment, 
and in a Good Spirit, vut their religion consists in the worship of evil 
spirits who are propitiated by their shamans with various antics. 
Offerings of pieces of meat are also cast into the sea in order to obtain 
a successful catch of bear or walrus. A mountain in the distance was 
pointed out to the author as the abode of devils, and he was assured 
that any one approaching it was seized and strangled by invisible 
hands, . 


Antarctic Conference of the Royal Society.—The revival of 
interest in Antarctic exploration probably foreshadows its adoption as 
an object of national endeavour, and Sir William Wharton, head of 
the Hydrographical Department, said on behalf of his profession that 
there would be a rush of officers and men to join an expedition to 
the Southern Poiar regions. Dr. Murray, speaking at the .Royal 
Society’s conference at Burlington House on February 24, gave an 
interesting summary of the present state of our knowledge in respect 
to the Antarctic zone, and dwelt on the importance to science of filling 
in the blanks in its geography. The fundamental difference between 
the Northern and Southern Polar regions was shown by him to lie in 
the fact that, “‘ whereas there is in the northern hemisphere a polar sea 
almost completely surrounded by continental land, there is, on the 
other hand, almost certainly a continent at the South Pole which is 
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completely surrounded by the ocean, and in those latitudes the most 
simple and oceanic conditions found on the surface of the globe are 
encountered.” He pointed out, as one of the most remarkable 
features of the meteorology of the globe, the low atmospheric pressure 
at all seasons south of the 45th parallel, accompanied by strong 
westerly and north-westerly winds, and large rain and snow-fall. 
This system of storms is counterbalanced, it is thought, by a per- 
manent anti-cyclonic area over the Pole itself, from which the winds 
blow outwards in all directions. The sea ice is characterised by the 
numbers of vast table-topped bergs with a thickness of 1200 to 1500 
feet, rising 150 to 200 feet above the sea, and sinking to a depth of 
over 1000 feet below it. These ice masses are probably formed over 
an extended land surface and pushed out to sea over low-lying shores. 
The Hrebus and Terror sailed for 300 miles along a coast fronted with 
vertical walls of ive behind which rose the flaming volcano Mount 
Erebus, lifting its cone 1200 feet above the snows. These ice clitfs 
do not, however, girdle the entire Antarctic coast, since at Cape Adare 
Kristensen and Borchgrevnick landed on a pebbly beach occupied by 
a penguin rookery and saw no trace of land ice descending to the 
sea, Some such point might furnish a possible winter station for a 
party prepared to supp!ement their larder by an occasional dish of 
penguin. The shoaling of the ocean southward, in exact reversal of 
the conditions observed by Nansen at its antipodes, suggests the idea 
of either a vast continent or archipelago resting on a submerged plat- 
form as the probable feature of the Southern Polar area. 





Abyssinia and its Court.—The victory of the Negus over the 
Italians at Abba Karima has brought Abyssinia within the sphere of 
European politics. Count Gleichen, in an interesting volume (“ With 
the Mission to Menelik.” Edwin Arnold. 1898), describes the ex- 
periences of Mr, Rennell Rodd’s mission to the Ethiopian monarch in 
1897, exactly ten years after that of Sir Gerald Portal to his prede- 
cessor,. The centre of gravity of Abyssinian politics has in the 
interim been shifted southward since the acquisition by Menelik, 
King of Shoa, of the entire of his late suzerair’s dominions. Lis 
hereditary title to them dates back to the tenth century, when a baby 
prince of the House of Solomon was sayed by his attendants from the 
massacre of the rest of the royal family, and found a refuge in Shoa, 
to become the ancestor of the only surviving branch of that ancient 
stem. Its present representative is 4 man of very exceptional 
qualities, with all the instincts of courtesy and kindliness so con- 
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spicuously wanting in his subjects. He was, in his early life, much 
under the influence of the late Cardinal Massaja, the saintly apostle 
of Ethiopia, until reluctantly compelled to drive him forth by the 
peremptory orders of the then all-powerful King John, His 
considerate treatment of the Italian prisoners was doubtless due to 
his memory of the Piedmontese prelate who passed so many years at 
his court. 

The present royal city, Add-is Abbaba, “the new flower,” is 
reached from Zeila vid Harrar, by a journey of 463 miles, of which 
the early part lies through Somali and Galla Lands. Harrar, which 
stands on the brow of the Ethiopian plateau over 6000 feet above 
the sea and 192 miles from Zeila, is now the Abyssinian frontier 
town, ruled over by Menelik’s nephew, Ras Makunnen, The route 
thence to Add-is Abbaba lies mainly between 6000 and 8000 feet high 
save where it descends to 2424, to cross the valley of the Hawash- 
The capital, or rather camp of the Negus, lies nearly at the superior 
altitude, in an undulating grassy country with a hilly, and in places 
mountainous horizon. The town is a collection of beehive-shaped 
huts and tents, the royal enclosure occupying a low hill to itself, 
while each Ras has his compound enclosing the camp of his armed 
following. The frequent changes of site of the Abyssinian capital 
are due to the rapid exhaustion of the forests in its neighbourhood, 
and the necessity for a move when the distance at which wood is 
found becomes inconveniently great. Thus Ankober was succeeded 
by Entotto, which was in turn deserted for the present position, and 
this again will be abandoned, it is thought, for Metya at no distant 
date. 





The Abyssinian Army.—The forces of the Negus are organised 
on a strictly feudal basis, territorial and military authority being 
delegated in a series of gradations. Each Ras, or governor of a pro- 
vince, corresponds to one of the great vassals of the crown, and 
resembles those of medieval Europe in being frequently in rebellion 
against his liege. His standard is followed by a certain number of 
minor chiefs, and theirs again by lesser men, all with their armed 
retainers, the provincial aggregate varying from 5000 to 40,000. 
Their discipline is very imperfect, and it is not always easy to keep 
them long under arms. The cavalry are mainly composed of Galla 
horsemen, whose weapon is the lance. At the battle of Abba Karima 
some 140,000 men were on the field, of whom about three-quarters 
were armed with rifles. Some 3500 were killed, and uncounted 
numbers wounded in that engagement. The infatuation that led the 
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Italians to attack was the more lamentable as the Abyssinians were on 
the verge of starvation from a murrain among their cattle, and would 
have been forced to retire within a week. The Shoan Tommy Atkins 
is a bad-shot and careless as to whether his cartridges match his rifle 
ornot. He wears a sword, or rather scimitar, and carries a circular 
convex shield of buffalo or ox-hide. The ordinary native dress of a 
shirt and trousers with ashamma or sheet draped round the shoulders 
takes the place of uniform, and the colours carried consist of three 
pennons, red, yellow, and green, railed on the same staff. The officers 
wear in addition bright-coloured silk shirts, embroidered cloaks, or 
skins of animals, and carry silver-mounted shields. Menelik has 
organised a standing army of about 70,000 men, forming permanent 
garrisons in the provinces, receiving pay at the nominal rate of $10 
a year and rations provided out of depéts established at various points. 
The presence of 15,000 men under arms at some of the ceremonials 
attended by the mission lent a considerable amount of barbaric state 
to the Ethiopian monarch’s public appearance. At the principal of 
these, on the Feast of St. Raguel, kept at a mountain church, his 
European visitors witnessed the curious religious dance commemora- 
tive of David’s before the Ark of the Covenant. The royal drums, 
fifteen or twenty in number, a feature of all celebrations, were as a 
special and unprecedented mark of honour sent to escort the mission 
on its departure. They are kettledrums, each played with a thick 
stick and a thin switch, so as to produce two notes of different 
pitch. 
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Aotices of Pooks, 


Three Dialogues on Pulpit Eloquence. By Fénéton. Trans- 
lated S. J. Eates, M.A., &c. London: Thomas Baker. 1896. 


HE name of the great Bishop Fénélon is sufficient recommendation 
for this treatise. The translation is the work of the Rev. Doctor 
Eales, who is well known as the editor and translator of the works of 
St. Bernard. It is well done, and some of the notes that he has added 
from modern sources are well chosen and help to the understanding 
of the text. They are taken, as it is only natural to expect ina 
Protestant editor, from Protestant writers; so far, therefore, as they 
describe the present state of pulpit oratory, they must be held to set 
forth the evils that exist among preachers outside the Church. No 
one will deny that there are defects of style and manner among 
Catholic preachers as well as among non-Catholic preachers, but their 
defects do not usually touch the matter of the sermon. Every one, 
however, may read these dialogues with profit; in them are to be 
found rules for governing and ordering the preparation and delivery 
of sermons that will be found extremely useful to all. Some of the 
dangers that beset the religious orator in Fénélon’s day are not, it is 
true, any longer very pressing in these days; but, on the other hand, 
everything that concerns positive instruction about the matter and 


method of preaching is as important as ever. 
F. T. L. 





Guide in a Catholic Church for Non-Catholic Visitors. By 
W.L. Fox. London: Robert Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row. 


HIS is a useful little pamphlet of some eighty pages, in which is 
set forth with care and sufficient accuracy the meaning of the 
principal objects that meet the eye of any one who visits a Catholic 
church. A short explanation of the Mass and Benediction is added, 
together with the Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and English. There 
is an odd little mistake on page 17 that might easily be corrected in 
another edition: “ 7’he saying of Our Lord that as the tree falls so 
shall it lie,” &c. The text alluded to can scarcely be called a saying 
of Our Lord, except in the widest possible sense, as it occurs in 


SSS 
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Ecclesiastes xi. 3. This little work is intended, as the title informs 
us, for the use of non-Catholics, and we can cordially recommend it 


to such. 
vt. bh 


The Formation of Christendom. By T. W. Atiizs. Three 
volumes, London: Burns & Oates. 1897. Third edition. 


HIS new edition of Mr. Allies’ great work, though cheaper than 
the previous ones, cannot be said to have lost anythin~ in attrac- 
tiveness thereby. It is well bound and very well printed. As a sort 
of preface to the new edition there is printed at the beginning of the 
first volume a letter of approbation from Cardinal Vaughan, in which 
he most warmly commends the work to all, but especially to ecclesias- 
tical students. 
If you desire [he writes to the superior of a college] to enlarge the 
mind of the youth committed to your care, to inspire noble thoughts, to 
kindle generous resolves, to lift up Churchmen to the level of their 


Church, you cannot do better than commend a serious perusal of this 
volume ! 


This is high praise indeed, and must afford great satisfaction to the 
author, and no one can say that it is not deserved. To have con- 
ceived the idea of so vast a work, and to have, at least in part, carried 
it out, must have involved the labour of many years. That the 
treatment of such a subject should be incomplete arises from the 
necessity of the case. The formation of Christendom is the living 
work of Christ, and at that work He has laboured through all the cen- 
turies, and is still labouring, and will labour till the end. Any work 
therefore that professes to sketch this development will fall short of its 
aim. The Church is ever adding new worlds to its domain, and is 
now, at the end of nineteen centuries, face to face with a state of 
things new indeed, but in many ways closely resembling the great 
heathen world of the Roman Empire at the time of Augustus. But 
even as then it nerved itself to its enormous task and overthrew that 
heathen world, so, too, now it is ready for the conflict, and we cannot 
doubt for the result. And in this we can see the utility and interest 
of Mr, Allies’ volumes. They teach us the power of Christ’s Church, 
‘and they encourage us all to work strenuously, that we may participate 
both in the struggle and in the triumph. When we once realise that 
the same power, the same strength, is with us as was with the Apostles 
in the infancy of Christendom, then our hearts are lifted up, and we 
become generous and earnest in our resolves to further the same 
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cause, We may consequently thank Mr. Allies for the good that he 
has done to the Church and ourselves—especially here in England, 
where we are relatively so small in numbers and influence when com- 
pared with the great sectarian bodies outside the Church. 


F, T. L. 


Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Fundamentalis. Auctore 
Ap. Tanquergy, 8.8. Desclée Lefebvre et Soc., Tornaci. 1896. 


E reviewed some time ago two volumes by F. R. Tanquerey on 
special dogmatic theology. The present volume—teally the 

first of the three which go to make up a complete work on the whole 
of dogmatic theology—is concerned with the general principles, the 
groundwork of this queen of sciences, It embraces the treatises De 
Vera Religione, De Ecclesia Christi, and De Fontibus Theologicis, 
Broadly speaking, in the first treatise the arguments against infidelity 
are laid down; in the second the arguments against Christian bodies 
outside the Church ; and in the third the sources of theological science 
are set forth. It is principally in questions such as these that the 
modern theologians have made a considerable advance upon those of 
past ages, And the reason is not far to seek. Revelation, miracles, 
the authenticity of the sacred Scriptures, are the great subjects which 
agitate the religious and scientific world of to-day. They therefore 
receive a fuller treatment at the hands of Catholic writers, and Father 
Tanquerey, while keeping in mind the limitations imposed upon him 
by reason of the main purpose of his work, is not behind others in the 
effective handling of these great themes. His main purpose is to 
present a well-ordered digest of apologetics for the use of ecclesias- 
tical students; but he has nevertheless produced a work that is far 
wider in usefulness and scope than a mere text-book. It is in this 
volume too that the great width of his reading is used with such 
success. It isa great advantage to have the difficulties of the modern 
infidel in their own words, and to see for oneself how they are answered 
by non-Catholic apologists for Christianity. His extensive knowiedge 
is especially manifest where English authors are concerned, and he 
gives their words untranslated in the notes at the bottom of the page. 
He has, moreover, affixed to the end of the volume a French rendering 
of such of the notes us in the body of the work appear in English, in 
order that those students who are unacquainted with our tongue may 
be enabled to use them should they know French. The whole work 
of Father Tanquerey is worthy of the greatest praise, and we are 
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pleased to see that it has met with recognition from the ecclesiastical 
authorities and from the Press. F, T. L. 





Sermons. By Father Joun Ketty, B.A. Manchester: Deschamps, 
Pp. 383. 1897. 


HIS volume consists of an interesting preface by the Rev. Father 

T. Croskell, in which Father Kelly’s life is briefly sketched; a 
somewhat indifferent poem in memory of the deceased preacher, by 
Mr. John Hand; and some forty or fifty sermons on the usual topics. 

These sermons were not written with a view to publication, but are 
a selection from the discourses prepared and delivered on Sundays or 
Feastdays during the fifteen years ranging from 1880 to the year of 
the preacher’s death—i.e., 1895. They are solid, practical, and 
interesting instructions and exhortations on the chief points of Catholic 
faith and practice. There is nothing particularly remarkable or 
original about them that calls for special comment, though the lan- 
guage and literary form are decidedly above the average. Personally, 
we should have preferred a little more restraint in the use of the 
imagination. When, for instance, we are told that the Blessed Virgin 
** stands by the font when the child of Adam receives the new birth 
by water and the Holy Ghost,” and that she “ imprints upon the brow 
of the newly-born infant a mother’s loving kiss,” and that “no birth- 
day goes by for the little one which is not signalised by some gift or 
adornment procured by the prayers of the ever-mindful Mother” 
(p. 79), we feel that the preacher is allowing his imagination too 
much license. But this is a matter of taste. 

The typographical errors are numerous. “ Constsituion,” instead of 
“constitution,” on p. 57,-and “ tconscience,” instead of ‘* conscience,” 
on p. 131, are but specimens of many more. Then we have some- 
times two distinct words run into one, as “ promises attached,” instead 
of “ promises attached,” on p. 90; or else, for variety, a single word 
is broken up into two, as on p. 133, where we find, “ Qui plas masti 
me,” instead of “ Qui plasmasti me.” The cloth binding is decidedly 
poor, and is suggestive of cheapness and want of care, which we fear 
may, in many minds, detract from the undoubted value of the work. 
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Some Books of Devotion. 


ATHER LESCHER, O.P., has compiled a complete little manual 
of The Rosary; its History, Confraternity and Indulgences, 
containing besides some of the Holy Father's encyclicals, as well as 
suitable meditations on the different mysteries. A devout little 
brochure on Zhe Sacred Heart ; what itis; what it demands ; what 
it gives, is translated by Marie C. Redfern from the French of 
F, Pierre Suan,§,J. It is published by Kilner & Co., of Philadelphia, 
who also send an illustrated Life of our Lord, simply told for the 
use of children. Messrs. Benziger provide in a Manual of the Holy 
Lucharist an excellent and somewhat novel book of devotion, com- 
bining both spiritual reading and prayers. On somewhat similar lines 
is a new French book, issued by Aubanel Fréres of Avignon, Le 
Livre de Foi de la Jeunesse Catholique, which is much more solid than 
some of the works of piety that come to us from across the Channel. 
Its three divisions treat of Precepts, Counsels and Creeds respectively, 
and contain a deal of valuable instruction, as well as suitable devotions. 
There are even disquisitions on the Temporal Power, and on the 
Russian and Anglican Churches, with the Papal condemnation of the 
Orders in the latter. The book is a laudable attempt to counteract 
the ignorance on religious questions which is so common amongst the 
young. In Summer Talks about Lourdes, by Cecilia Mary Caddell 
(Burns & Oates), a mother tells her child a number of stories of 
miraculous healings and conversions through the power of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. The book is interesting, instructive and edifying. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. A sketch of their 
history from the coming of St. Augustine to the present day. By 
Rev. Ernetrep L. Taunton. In two volumes. London: John 
C. Nimmo, 1897. 


HE Catholics of the present day are more fortunate than their fore- 
fathers. With the removal of other disabilities which weighed 
heavily on an earlier generation, the comparative ignorance of their 
own history—which was almost a necessary consequence of the condi- 
tions under which their lives were passed—has ceased to be inevitable. 
Undesirable it always was; but the confiscation of documents of 
supreme importance to a right understanding of their history in the 
days of persecution, and the loss of their libraries and archives in the 
storm of the French Revolution, may be pleaded in extenuation of the 
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slender acquaintance with their own past which characterised the 
Catholic body in England till recent years. The valuable collections 
of Dodd were dear and scarce; Challoner’s ‘‘ Missionary Priests” 
touched but one aspect, a most noble one indeed, but only one of 
their chequered history; Lingard wrote guardedly for the general 
public; and Tierney’s labours were so ill appreciated that his work 
was never completed. Happily, all is now changed; the ingathering 
of public papers at the vast national archivium of the Public Record 
Office; the collections accumulated at the British Museum and else- 
where ; the publication of the calendars of State Papers; and the 
admission of students of every school to the free use of all that the 
country possesses in the way of ancient documents, have muterially 
altered the conditions of work; and the rise of a new generation of 
Catholic writers ready to avail themselves of the facilities and oppor- 
tunities so generously provided has already enriched our literature 
with works of sterling value. To the list of those who have honour- 
ably distinguished themselves in this sphere of labour the name of 
Father Taunton must now be added. His two volumes on the 
“English Black Monks of St. Benedict” are proof of careful work in 
the public archives, to which so many letters and papers never 
intended for the public eye, but seized by government officials during 
the Elizabethan and later persecutions, have found their way. The 
English Benedictines, too, have generously placed at his disposal such 
scanty records as they have been able to save of their past history, and 
diligent use has been made of those other sources of information which 
have in late years been published on the post-Reformation history of 
the Catholic Church in this country. Of the use to which Father 
Taunton has put the materials for the latter part of his work we have 
no serious complaint to make; but we feel inclined at the outset to 
criticise the title which he has given to his volumes; it is either too 
ambitious or inadequate ; for, with the exception of a few introductory 
chapters in the first volume dealing with the first thousand years of 
Benedictinism in England, the whole of the remaining portion is a 
study, and a very painstaking study, of its fate during the Reformation 
period and after. And yet the beginning and growth of the monastic 
family in England ; the spread of that network of abbeys in every shire 
whose desecrated churches or ruined walls meet us at every turn; the 
action of the monks on civilisation and culture of every kind, are topics. 
as well worth investigation as the later history of the order which he 
has chronicled at far greater length. The absorption of alien elements 
by the Benedictine type ; the extent and influence of the order before: 
the Danish invasion laid everything in ruins—this would well have: 
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borne telling in more detail. So, too, would the story of that wonder- 
ful apostolate which, in England as elsewhere, marked the Benedic- 
tines in the early centuries of their existence, before a narrower view 
of their duties was forced upon them by the rivalry and jealousy of 
institutes of more recent foundation. The work of Boniface in 
Germany; of Wilfrid and Willibrod in the Low Countries; of 
Sigfrid in Sweden ; and of those who laboured with them or followed 
in their footsteps, surely forms one of the noblest themes on which the 
pen of an historian of the monastic order could be employed. Monta- 
lembert has, we know, gone at great length into these things; but the 
average reader needs something less ample than that writer’s great 
work on the ‘ Monks of the West,” and a fuller treatment than is 
afforded by Father Taunton. 

Strange as it may sound, it is only of late years that the real 
“ inwardness” of the Benedictine idea has found expression in our 
literature. In the popular mind the modern type of order or congre- 
gation, with its ideas of centralisation and uniformity, was the only 
one known or thought of; and no one seems to have realised the 
radically different conception of old-fashioned Benedictinism till 
Newman called attention to it in a passage of remarkable power and 
beauty. So far from the Benedictine body being «an “ order” in the 
modern sense, it is, as Father Taunton points out, “rather a state of 
life, the life of the evangelical counsels,” and the word “ order ” when 
used to designate it is used in a sense analagous to that with which 
we speak of the “ clerical order.” With St. Benedict the monastery, 
the local monastic family, was the first consideration, and for. that 
alone did he legislate. The large multiplication of these independent 
monastic families throughout mediw#val Christendom showed how 
admirably the idea was suited to the ages in which it, and it alone, 
was found among the institutions which had grown up within the 
church. Numerous as they were; fairly uniform as was the manner 
of life observed within their walls; linked by charity and interest one 
with another as they were, the Benedictine monasteries of Europe 
never formed an “order” in the restricted sense of modern times. 
Perhaps it was a consciousness of this which led Father Taunton to 
say so little of the Black Monks in England till their incorporation 
into a single congregation in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
Hitherto the history of the Benedictines had been the history of each 
individual abbey ; and though to some extent this was still to be true, the 
action of Innocent III. and Benedict XII. in the formation of national 
“‘ congregations’’ gives historians a well-defined starting-point for 
studying the later action of an institute already weighted with the 
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experience of seven centuries. At this point it is that, in our opinion, 
the valuable part of Father Taunton’s work begins; though even in 
this portion of his subject he is far from exhausting what might be 
said. Topics of considerable interest, on which we should be glad of 
so careful a writer’s opinion, are passed over in silence. Nothing is 
said, for example, of the conflicts (other than that at Canterbury), 
fought out in a very business-like way, between some of the English 
bishops and the monastic bodies which formed their Cathedral Chapter. 
We wish, too, that our author had treated of the social upheaval which 
marked the breaking up of the real “ middle ages,” and the rise of an 
English bourgeoisie; and of the angry assaults on the monasteries 
of St, Edmundsbury, Norwich, and Abingdon during that stormy 
period. 

The Black Death marks the opening of another period, and the 
wholesale deaths during that terrible pestilence (1348-49) had conse- 
quences which were felt for a century afterwards. An ex-Benedictine 
who had become prior of the Charterhouse of Mount Grace in York- 
shire, seems to have gained the ear of Henry V., and insinuated that 
the Benedictines were in a bad way; and in 1422 a great chapter of 
all the superiors of the Black Monks in England was called by that 
monarch at Westminster Abbey, which was attended by sixty abbots 
and priors and over three hundred monks. His Majesty seems to have 
been agreeably surprised at the number of doctors and learned men 
among their ranks, and at the readiness with which they entered into 
the work of reorganisation and renovation which the times had rendered 
necessary. Things cannot have been so very bad when we see how 
frequently monks and abbots were appointed to bishoprics during 
these later centuries. At the universities they were well represented, 
three houses at Oxford and one at Cambridge being provided for the 
young religious of the order; schools were kept in practically every 
abbey and priory; as historians, theologians, controversialists, and 
preachers their names are to be found in imposing numbers in the 
pages of Pitts and Stevens, Dugdale and Gams. 

The next stage in their history—the downfall of the monasteries— 
is but lightly touched upon; for all that concerns that dark time the 
reader has but to turn to Dom Gasquet’s well-known work, to which, 
not unnaturally, Father Taunton makes frequent reference. With the 
memoir of Abbot Feckenham (or Fecknam) our author enters on his 
work in earnest, and the chapter devoted to that famous confessor of 
the faith is a contribution of real value to the history of that sad 
period, the reign of Queen Mary; though inadequate, we think, to a 
full understanding of the influence and work of other members of the 
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order who took no small share in the brief restoration of religion under 
that much-abused sovereign. Though Westminster was the only 
Benedictine house actually re-founded, efforts were being made in 
various parts of the country to carry out a like work; but the death 
of the Queen and Cardinal Pole came too soon for those who were 
planning the restoration of the abbeys of Glastonbury and St. Albans, 
St. Edmundsbury and Battle, and one or both of the famous minsters 
at Canterbury. 

The 12th of July, 1559, saw the work undone once more, and 
Abbot Feckenham and his community turned out of Westminster and 
scattered or imprisoned. Before the last survivors of that famous 
house were dead a new generation of English Benedictines had begun 
to labour in England. Anold blind monk of Westminster had accom- 
panied Dr. Allen from Paris to the new English seminary at Rheims 
(his name, unfortunately, is omitted in the college diary, May 1579) ; 
the first postulant had offered himself in the prison of Wisbeach, in 
the person of a holy priest afterwards martyred, the Ven. John 
Thulis; the English monks professed in Spain and Italy were at work 
in England early in the seventeenth century, and the foundations of 
the English monasteries of St. Gregory and St. Laurence had been laid 
at Douay and Dieulourd before King James I. had been three years 
on his throne. 

Father Taunton gives a very full and graphic account of all this 
period, nor does he hesitate to bring forward the proofs accumulated 
in recent years of the strenuous opposition which was offered to the 
re-establishment of the Benedictines by a section of their fellow- 
Catholics. That Father Persons and some, but by no means all, of 
his Jesuit brethren, were the leaders of this opposition has long been 
known; but probably the tale has never been told so fully, nor the 
materials of which it is constructed been so carefully brought together 
as in Father Taunton’s book. The following chapters on the work of 
the restored Benedictine congregation contain much that will be quite 
new to the majority of readers; and for the first time in our litera- 
ture a serious effort has been made to do justice to the great services 
rendered to the Catholic cause by Father Leander of St. Martin, the 
most brilliant of the band of Catholic ecclesiastics, secular and regular, 
whose influence was so great with Charles I. and Archbishop Laud, 
New, too, will prove, we think, the account of the later work of the 
monks, their connection with the Court in the days of Charles II. 
and James II., their missioners and martyrs, their foundations on the 
continent, their sufferings at the French Revolution, and the salient 
points in their history down to the present day. 
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The task attempted by Father Taunton was no light one, and in 
spite of the occasional deficiencies to which we have called attention, 
he has on the whole carried it through in an able and interesting 
manner. Of the care with which he has collected his facts, and the skill 
with which he has marshalled them, there can be only one opinion ; 
and should the reader feel inclined to question the judiciousness of 
certain passages in his work which treat of quarrels and troubles long 
since forgotten, he must recollect that a work of history is not neces- 
sarily a work of edification, in the restricted sense that word usually 
bears ; and that any one who nowadays would serve the Church as an 
historian is bound before all things to have for his sole end and object 


the sacred cause of truth. 
G. D. 


The Prayer Book, Articles, and Homilies: some forgotten 
facts in their history which may decide their interpre- 
tation. By J.T. Tomiinson. London: Eliot Stock. 


R. TOMLINSON has republished in book form a series of short 
essays, dealing with questions which have recently been agitated, 
which he contributed to the pages of various periodicals, He writes 
from a thoroughly and frankly Protestant point of view, and with the 
intention of proving that the approximations to Catholic doctrine and 
ritual which have been of late years introduced into the Church of 
England by the High Church party are not compatible with the facts of 
the history of that Church in the years immediately following the separa- 
tion from Catholic unity. It is, therefore, a one-sided book; for he pays 
no attention to any facts which make in the opposite direction to his 
eontentions. However, the buok is no more one-sided than many, or 
indeed most, of those which have been published on the other side; 
and Mr. Tomlinson has collected with great care a number of interest- 
ing facts and data which certainly no impartial! historian of the Prayer 
Book will be able to ignore. A good deal of his information is 
quite new to us, and the book appears to be trustworthy and accurate 
as far as it goes. Some photo-zincographs from the so-called “‘ Durham 
Book,” the copy, that is, of the Prayer Book of 1619 which was 
used by the revisers in 1661 as the basis of the alterations they were 
making, and which has MS. notes in Sancroft’s handwriting, are at 
once exceedingly interesting and really valuable as throwing light on 
the intentions of the revisers, The book is one which any real student 
of the history of the Prayer Book will do well to obtain and to read. 
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The Commandments Explained, according to the Teaching 
and Doctrine of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. 
ArtHuR Devine, Passionist. London: R. Washbourne. 


HIS is practically an elementary manual of moral thedlogy, dealing 
only with the Ten Commandments, and treated in an untechnical 
style. It will undoubtedly be very useful to many who have to do 
with the religious education of children, and who want a book in Eng- 
lish that will provide them with matter for instructions in a tolerably 
simple form. The style is a little verbose, and Father Devine is rather 
too fond of making long extracts from authors who are not always of 
first rate authority, so that the book would have been none the worse 
for a little judicious compression. We think, too, that it would have 
been better, considering the class of readers who are likely to use the 
book, to have avoided technical expressions altogether. In most cases 
this has been done; but there still remain some expressions which are 
not very intelligible, or sometimes indeed are positively misleading, 
in their English dress, and these it would have been better to have 
paraphrased. For instance, ‘‘an officious lie” does not suggest to any 
one who is ignorant of the technical term of theology a lie told with 
the purpose of assisting others. The treatment, too, is aimost need- 
lessly full on some points, while it leaves others of greater importance 
untouched. Thus we have hardly anything on such questions as the 
extent to which an employé is responsible for dishonest acts done in 
his master’s service, or the morality of smuggling, or of taking ad- 
vantage of another’s ignorance, although these are questions which 
are constantly coming up for decision, and are more practical than a 
discussion on the crime of duelling, to which several pages are given. 
Stil, the book is a useful one, and will fill a want which many must 
have felt. 





Le Socialisme aux Etats-Unis. Par Rev. W. J. Kersy, Pro- 
fesseur agrégé de Sociologie a Université Catholique de Wash- 
ington. Bruxelles: Goemaere. 1897. 


HIS interesting volume, though written in French for the doctorate 

of the Ecole des sciences politiques et sociales de Louvain, is not 

the work of a foreigner upon America, but is by the hand of one of the 

professors at the Catholic University of Washington, and shows an 

intimate acquaintance with the facts of American life. Let us hope 

it may soon appear in English; for it gives information on America 

which, in general, is not easy to come by in England. Meanwhile, a 
brief summary of its contents is desirable, 
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The first part describes the socialist organisations in the United States, 
the most powerful being the Socialist Labour Party, shortened in Trans- 
atlantic fashion from eight syllables to three, and known universally 
as the S.L.P. The doctrines of this organisation are substantially 
those of German collectivism, of Marx and Bebel; and a large propor- 
tion of the members and of their newspapers are German. The rival 
organisation styled the Social Democratic Federation has also a 
German foundation in its doctrine and apostles; but doubly differs 
from the S.L.P. in a decentralised organisation and in a policy which 
endeavours to conciliate American sentiment and patriotism. Thus it 
favours the existing trades-unions, whereas its rival has virtually set 
up trades-unions of its own. 

Besides these two organisations are others of less importance, some 
being literary and academic, like those connected with Mr. Bellamy’s 
famous romance, “ Looking Backward,” or Mr. Lawrence Gronlund’s 
new and improved Christianity expounded in “Our Destiny,” or 
American Fabianism akin to the English; while others are Socialist 
colonies—some old, some new, some religious, some extremely lay, 
some failures, some (in a sense) successful; but all of them, if used in 
the argument for collectivism or against it, only serving as material 
for a grand ignoratio elenchi, or misapprehension of the point at issue. 

After a brief review of these minor organisations, our author, in 
part the second, the most interesting of his book, describes the rela- 
tions of socialism to trades-unions and to the populist movement. The 
trades-unions are in three principal groups: the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, with perhaps 650,000 members; the Knights of 
Labour, with some 150,000; and the American Railway Union, with 
120,000. How far these great bodies are infected with Socialism is 
not easy to estimate, any more than to make a similar calculation for 
English trades-unions. It is true they are at daggers drawn with the 
S.L.P.; but that aggressive and un-American body is not, as we have 
seen, the only form of Socialism; some of the trades-union leaders are 
avowedly Socialists ; and in general we may conclude that the flower 
of the American urban workpeople stand, like Hercules, hesitating in 
their choice. It is quite otherwise with the rwral workers, who have 
formed the mainstay of the people’s party, or “ Populist ” movement, 
and whose programme—though we may consider several items as 
extravagant or impracticable—is, in the main, the claim of honest 
Christian yeomen for protection against abominable monopolies and 
usurious exactions. And thus, while the Populists may for a moment 
unite with Socialists against a common foe in the shape of a brutal 
and unscrupulous plutocracy, they are in no danger, as the trades- 
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unions are, of being absorbed by the maelstrom of Socialism. Indeed, 
the “farmers” (who correspond to the German Bawern, or ancient 
English yeomapry) are the very bulwark of American social life against 
the invading forces of corruption; and they and the Catholic Church 
form the two centres of hope for the future of the Republic. 

The remaining three parts of Father Kerby’s book are much shorter. 
One deals with the “single taxers,” or followers of Henry George, 
whose doctrine was a species of semi-Socialism, now of little practical 
importance. Then follows a useful summary of the state of American 
society ; and this, as well as other sections, makes us acquainted with 
the portentous prevalence and power of monopolies, chiefly in the shape 
of trusts and railway corporations, with the startling inequality of 
wealth, with the multitudes of poor without work or bread in the 
great and wealthy cities, with the grossly unfair taxation, with the 
brutal relations between employers and workmen, and on the part 
of the latter with their distrust of the courts of justice and of the 
army as mere instruments in the hands of a capitalist oligarchy. To 
illustrate only the first point, the ‘‘ farmer ” has to pay the railways for 
transporting grain at the rate of thirteen cents for 200 miles, while 
the large traders only pay six cents for 600 miles(p. 150). And it 
has been said that in New York there are fifty men who by them- 
selves could stop in four-and-twenty hours the working of every rail- 
way, every telegraph, every factory, every coal or iron mine in the 
United States (p. 209). 

Considering the vigour in the body of the book, the conclusion is 
somewhat lame. A certain optimism seems to come over the author, 
which does not tally with the facts he has so well pointed out to us; 
and he seems to have too great confidence in the effects of teaching 
their social duty to rich people and employers, without any law to make 
them do it. Perhaps this is due to the Belgian frame of his American 
picture. For in Belgium there are somewhat heated and delicate 
discussions among Cathclics—Conservatives versus Democrats—and 
our author seems to have dwelt in the Conservative camp. For he 
habitually uses the phrase Vesprit conservateur in a good sense, as 
opposed to socialism; uses /e radicalisme ina bad sense; and still more 
unfortunately, in one place (p. 95) speaks of da democratie ou le 
socialisme as though there was no difference. 

But these blemishes can be removed in an English version, as the 
judicious reader will already have effaced them in his own mind, and 
will have learnt many useful lessons from Father Kerby’s work. 
Among them, that the strength of the socialist position is not in 
arguments that convince the reason, but in feelings that touch the 
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heart. Man has need of an ideal, and an earthly ideal is offered him 
by socialism ; and in this is its power (p. 231). Hence the need, not 
of mere arguments, however conclusive, but of a counter ideal; ard 
this can be given by Christianity alone, because alone it holds the 
secrets of the relation of nature and grace. Therefore, in the place of 
violent social revolution we uphold peaceful social reform ; and in the 
place of the socialist commonwealth we uphold the Christian common- 
wealth, where the Christian doctrines of the personal dignity of each 
man and universal brotherhood are carried out in the laws and 
institutions—a commonwealth equally remote from individualism and 


plutocracy on one side, and from socialism on the other. 
Cc. S. D. 





Falklands. By the author of ‘“‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
“The Life of a Prig,” &c., with illustrations. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London; New York and Bombay. 
1897. 


HIS work is, in the first place, a discerning and sympathetic 
account of one whose brief career is of interest to all students of 
English history—Lucius Cary (second) Viscount Falkland—a man 
much misunderstood in his own day and since; a man of moderation 
in an age of extremes; a man striving earnestly for freedom and 
passionately for peace, and yet destined to fall early in battle, fighting 
for the very King whose abuses he had opposed. 

Taken as a whole, however, the book may be described as a piece 
of family and contemporary history, the main character being 
considered “rather as the hero of a story than the subject of a 
biography.” Hence the plural title, “ Falklands,” which refers not 
only to Lucius Cary himself but also to his wife and parents. If the 
story, told in this way, loses somewhat in concentration and depth, it 
gains in variety of interest; and after reading it one is glad, for 
instance, to have had portrayed at length so striking and original a 
character as that of Falkland’s mother, the Viscountess Elizabeth, as 
well as to have been given contemporary sketches of well-known men 
of that time. 

Whatever else might be objected on the score of incomplete- 
ness or lack of development is already contained in the author’s 
own criticism of himself; for in his preface he declares that this 
latest work, like all his others, is not a “ book” but a “review.” Be 
that as it may, we are indebted to him for giving us so pleasantly the 
fruits of his reading, and for the side-lights thrown on the working ot 
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parties and interests in a historical period at once complex and 
important. 

The book is finely illustrated with views and family portraits. 
Among the latter the most interesting, of course, is the copy of the 
painting, by Vandyck, of Lucius Cary himself. In the anxious thought- 
fulness of the broad intellectual face, and in the sadness of the deep-set 
eyes, one may read the hopelessness of his attempt to move in advance 
of his time, and to set aside the tyranny alike of King and of Parlia- 


ment in favour of some such Constitution as we now enjoy. 
J. H. 


Cours Elémentaire de Liturgie Sacrée, d'aprés le Rit Romain. 
Par le R. P. A. Vetcue, SS. CC., professeur au Grand Séminaire 
de Versailles: troisiéme edition. Paris: P. Lethielleux, Libraire- 
Editeur, 10, Rue Cassette. 1897. Pp. 392. 


HIS is a neat, practical little commentary—for the most part in 
catechetical form—on the Rubrics of the Missal, Breviary and 
Ritual. It should prove useful for the double purpose for which it has 
been compiled, viz., that of assisting ecclesiastical students preparing 
for ordination, and that of refreshing the minds of the clergy on the 
rubrics during times of retreat. There is the slight drawback— 
incidental to most books in catechetical form—that matters of mere 
convenience or fitness of arrangement seem to be put on the same 
level with matters of strict law; but a little thought will make the 
distinction clear. Then, again, some points apply to a Catholic 
country like France but not to a missionary one like ours; as, for 
instance, when we are told, without further comment, that the Blessed 
Sacrament must be carried to the sick *“ publiquement, jamais en 
secret, 1 moins d’une raison grave ” (p. 334); or when it is said that 
the Church requires us to have a cemetery “‘dans chaque paroisse” 
(p. 848). One point struck us as curious. Speaking of the form of 
Absolution, the author says: “La plupart du temps il arrive... 
que le confesseur, aprés Jndulgentiam donne quelques avis ou 
recommendations au pénitent” (p. 323). Surely such interruption of 
the words is, in practice, not usual but unusual ; and furthermore, as a 
custom would be contrary to principle! These matters, however, do 
not injure the essential convenience and usefulness of the book. We 

may add that the type is clear, and that there is a good index. 

J. H. 
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Historiographica LEcclesiastica: Gull. Stang, S. Theologiz 
Doctor, ejusque in Coll. Americano Lovanii Professor, Friburgi 
Brisgoviae: Herder. 1897, 


HIS handy little volume contains the names, and a short account 
of the principal writers of ecclesiastical history from the first 
century down to B, Jungmann. ob. 1895. It is a convenient book of 
reference, which students of Church history will be glad to have by 
them to turn to when they want to know “ Who is Who.” We 
should like to see companion volumes for Moral and Dogmatic 
Theology. Theological treatises, as a rule, abound in references to 
writers about whom those who have not access to large libraries can 
hardly obtain information. 

In turning over the list of names we have noticed some extra- 
ordinary omissions. Space might surely have been found, for 
example, for Tillemont, Du Pin, Petavius Ceillier, in a list which 
contains such writers as Marshall, the author of “ Christian Missions,” 
and Keller, the author of a life of the present Pope. In the article on 
Morinus, his work De Sacris Ecclesiw Ordinationibus is not mentioned. 


The International Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: T. & T, 
Clark, 


1. Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians. By 
Rev. T. K. Aszort, B.D., D.Litt. 


2. Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon. By M. 
R. Vincent, D.D, 


EVERAL volumes of this important series have already been 
» noticed in the Dustin Review, and therefore it is hardly 
necessary to bring once more before our readers the objects the editors 
have in view in publishing it. One point, however, in the joint editors’ 
preface, printed in the volume on Deuteronomy, must here be alluded 
to. ‘The commentaries,” say the editors, “, , . will be free from 
polemical and ecclesiastical bias.” That was an obvious and sensible 
arrangement; and it is a pity that the editors do not see that it is 
adhered to; for in the volumes before us there are not wanting traces 
of the bias referred to. Thus Dr. Vincent, having stated after his own 
fashion the ‘‘ Roman theory” of the episcopate (p. 37), and having 
discussed the question in an excursus of some ten or fifteen pages, 
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rejects both the “ Roman” and Presbyterian view of the question. If 
there is any meaning in the editors’ words referred to, why introduce 
the “ Roman theory”? Why not call it the Greek theory? or, for 
that matter, the Anglican theory? Why take upon himself to identify 
the views he is discussing with the teaching of any religious com- 
munion? If he wants to discuss the meaning of the words éxicxoroc 
and zpeopuvrepoc in St. Paul, he can surely do so without reference to 
any church or denomination whatever. 

Nor is Dr. Abbott quite free from censure in this matter. Thus, 
speaking as an Anglican and not as a critic, he refers to “the other 
sacrament” besides baptism (p. 109); forgetting that the Commen- 
tary is not a mere homiletic compilation for the use of that section of 
the Anglican communion which believes in any sacraments at all, but 
for scholars of every form of belief. And again, further on (p. 175), 
he involves himself in a discussion as to whether the Church of Rome 
is right in holding matrimony to be a sacrament, All that kind of 
thing might well be left te the aggressive literature of the Protestant 
Alliance. 

In such publications as the ‘‘ Critical International Commentary ” 
there must of necessity be much disparity in the value of the several 
contributions, depending upon the qualifications of the several contri- 
butors. The two volumes now under review are good instances of 
this fact. The work on the Ephesians and Colossians is a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject; that on the Philippians and 
Philemon, though painstaking and careful, is distinctly commonplace 
and wanting in originality. 

Dr. Abbott warns his readers that his Commentary is chietly philo- 
logical; and such it undoubtedly is. The text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort is almost always followed, and when, as is often the case, the 
author discusses rival readings, he follows invariably the principles 
laid down by Dr. Hort in his introduction. The meaning of the Greek 
is thoroughly sifted, and the language illustrated with a wealth of 
quotation which will make the volume quite an acquisition to the 
student of St. Paul. Here we are constrained to say that we were 
surprised at the number of typographical errors in the Greek text. 
These ought to be removed in a second edition. 

Dr. Abbott defends the Pauline authorship of both epistles, which 
he holds to have been written by St. Paul when a prisoner at Rome, 
about the year 63. *Ev ’Egéow he regards as an interpolaticn, and the 
epistle called “to the Ephesians” to have been addressed “to the 
Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse, and elsewhere 
in Phrygia in the neighbourhood of that province” (p. viii.). The 
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theory of Holtzmann and Von Soden, that the Epistle to the Colossians 
is a genuine production of St. Paul considerably interpolated, is 
briefly discussed and dismissed, as are also the opinion of Mayerhoff 
that the same epistle was directed against the early Gnostic Cerinthus, 
and the opposite opinion of Baur, that it is written from an early 
Gnostic point of view. The vexed question of the mutual relation of 
the two epistles, and the relation of each to other New Testament 
writings, is also carefully dealt with. 

The Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon are also from Rome, 
and of the same date; though, especially in the case of Philemon, 
many authorities favour Cesgrea. Cf Reuss, Schenkel, Weiss, Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, and Meyer. Both are authentic works 
of St. Paul. 

Dr. Vincent throughout the Commentary lets his readers know his 
own opinion on disputed points, not unfrequently without adducing 
arguments in support of it. He makes constant use of Lightfoot’s 
work on the Philippians, so much so, indeed, that the work has almost 
the appearaice of a flying commentary on Lightfoot. The famous 
dogmatic passage in the Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 6-11) is dealt 
with at some length (pp. 57-64, 78-90); and, we must say, we could 
not gather clearly from Dr. Vincent what his views are as to the 
natures and person of Jesus Christ. There is also an “ excursus” on 
“‘ Bishops and Deacons,” arising out of Phil. i. 1, at the end of the 
first chapter; but it contains nothing new. 

One thing may certainly be said of Dr. Vincent’s Commentary as 4 
whole. One or two passages excepted, it is clear and plain, and may 
thus help students to understand the views of modern scholars as to 
the Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon, 

¢ A. Ht, 


Bone Rules, or Skeleton of English Grammar, 
By Rev. Joun B. Tass. 


ENZIGER BROTHERS (of New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago) 
have lately published a little work which bears the lugubrious 

title of “ Bone Rules, or Skeleton of English Grammar.” “The get-up 
of the book is perfect. It is strongly bound, the type is large and 
clear, and the emphatic words are variously and distinctly expressed, 
either by larger type or by italics. The order of treatment, divisions 
and subdivisions, are clear and well marked; and the small compass 
of the book, while it encourages the scholar, in no way hinders a com- 
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plete grasp of the subject. The examples are admirably well chosen 
throughout, and, except in one or two instances, are sufficiently 
plentiful. Select passages from the best English authors are appended 
for practice in parsing. 

Pleasant memory lines cleverly weave together disjointed preposi- 
‘tions and adverbs. 

On the whole, the “ Skeleton of English Grammar ” is an excellent 
little text-book ; but the tutor must be on the alert, for here and 
there inaccuracies occur which detract from its value. The diagrams 
too are at first sight somewhat puzzling; but, after a little closer 
inspection, they resolve themselves into very useful analyses of complex 


sentences. The price of the book is 50 cents. 
E. G. 


Theologia Fundamentalis. Auctore IGnatio OrrTicer, S.J. 
Tomus I. De Revelatione supernaturali. Friburgii Bosgovie: 
B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 928. Pr. fr.17.50. 


De Vera Religione. Auctore Gust. Lauovusse, S.J. Lovanii: 
Car. Peeters, Pp. 523. 


Institutiones Theologicae de Sacramentis Ecclesiz. Auctore 
Toan Bart. Sasse, 8.J. Friburgii Bosgovie: B. Herder. 
Volumen Primum. 8vo, pp. 590, Pr. fr.12.50. 


kK" many years it was the universaliy established practice to 
twit the Catholic Church with the query: Why is it that 
theology, which in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries was the 
soul and life of scientific inquiry, has fallen so far behind in the 
onward march of the intellect as to be without any appreciable 
influence on the all-absorbing and momentous issues of more recent 
times? The question itself was a reproach, and was none the more 
welcome because of its transparent truthfulness. Who or what was 
to blame? It was discovered that the fault lay not so much with in- 
fluences beyond the domain of theology as with theologians them- 
selves. They had been caught napping, for they had egregiously 
failed to keep abreast of the times, their weapons had rusted, their 
systems were antiquated, all effort was apparently absent to adapt 
new methods to the novel requirements of the day. Thus, in the 
race with empirical sciences, theology lost most of its vantage ground, 
and became of secordary interest. Now, had theology been the im- 
mediate intuition of truth, all discursive method could have been 
dispensed with; or, were theology identical with Christian doctrine, 
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nothing further would be demanded than a respectful and submissive 
attitude of mind to any orthodox preacher or catechist. But theology, 
being an exact science in the strictest sense of the word—.e. posses- 
sing a well-defined and determinate object—postulates a complete 
Series of processes in order to place the mind in intimate relation with 
that object, and to derive its ratiocinations from fixed principles. 
This may seem to partake of the nature of a truism; but it is pre- 
cisely this which was lost sight of. However, an awakening came, 
imperfect, it is true, in its earliest essays, but nevertheless full of 
promise; the seed was sown, and to-day we are entering upon the 
harvest-time. Surely such a reproof is meaningless in the presence of 
works like those at present under review, as, in them, most eloquent 
testimony is borne to the effectual measures that are being taken to 
efface for ever such a charge. 

Father Ottiger’s production is undoubtedly the most valuable of 
the trio, and we unhesitatingly record it as our opinion that, pro- 
vided the two remaining volumes which are in preparation attain to 
the very superior level already reached in the first, it will far outstrip 
most, if not all, competitors—it being a truly brilliant addition to this. 
branch of sacred science. In practically every page we come across. 
evidence of the distinguished Jesuit’s aim, which was not to compose 
a mere manual, but to place at the service of professors a veritable 
mine of theological lore. 

All those, therefore, who desire to have in a summarised form the 
result of recent investigations and thought so treated as to allow a 
genuine critical estimate to be formed, cannot do better than consult 
this work. It is simply invaluable. In thirty-nine treatises the 
author imparts the fruits of long years of wide, intelligent and patient 
research. With characteristic modesty he disclaims all pretensions 
to originality, and lays under contribution most of the conspicuous 
exponents of theology that have preceded him for method and facts; 
but the spirit is peculiarly his own, and herein lies the book’s chief 
power and charm. 

The two leading divisions are the theory and existence of Revela- 
tion. He insists, with considerable acumen and wealth of illustration, 
on the idea of Revelation, and singles out for specific treatment two 
subjects of intense actual interest—mystery and miracle. Concerning 
the latter, personally, we should have preferred to find Drey’s theory 
more amply developed. He (Dr. Drey) declares that a miracle is 
neither a suppression nor a subversion of the laws of nature, but 
simply a solution of continuity in the series of effects and causes, and 
an impossibility to connect a given phenomenon with what habitually 
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concurs in its production. Certain theologians of the Rationalist school 
—among others, Schleiermacher—have altered the idea of a miracle, 
and no longer consider it as an isolated fact having a demonstrative 
meaning and value of its own, but as forming part of a general muta- 
tion supervening in the moral order. According to them, what has 
chiefly to be observed in a miracle is not the cause which brought it 
into existence as the general effect, the whole of which it is an 
integral part. It is needless to add that such a contention is inad- 
missible. Father Ottiger properly teaches that what characterises a 
miracle is not the strangeness of the fact, but the revelation of a 
creative and divine power. 

From the idea of Revelation he passes with rare lucidity and even 
flow of language to discuss its possibility, its multiplied advantages, 
its cognoscibility, the spirit which should accompany its acceptance, &c. 
But what is singularly apposite is the tactful handling which the 
necessity of Revelation receives at his hands. In a concise preamble 
he places the reader in possession of the controversy as it now stands, 
Among Catholics, Liebermann, Staudenmauer, Molitor, Ehrlich, &c., 
support the absolute necessity of supernatural Revelation, for reasons 
whose triteness frees us from the necessity of recapitulating; whilst 
others no less prominent, as Gazzaniga, Valsecchi, Hettinger, Knoll, 
Stickl, &c., incline to the opinion that supernatural Revelation is only 
morally necessary; but they fail to draw any nice discrimination, as 
if at every period it had been a moral necessity. Father Ottiger, on 
the other hand, expresses himself dissatisfied with both opinions, and 
(p. 104) writes : 

Nos igitur cum ista ratio (argumentum ex ignorantia legis naturalis 
vel ex ignorantia modi certi) revelationis necessitatem solide demonstrare 
non videatur, eam potius omittendam judicavimus ne justam adversariis 
contradicendi causam praebeamus. Concedimus tamen ultro istam 


rationem aptam esse ad revelationis hac de re utilitatem et convenientiam 
declarandam. 


His thesis is that revelation as a moral necessity dates only from 
the time when idolatry became all but worldwide in its extension. 

Another masterly exposition is that of Indifferentism, which will 
richly recompense those who studiously con it over. 

From what has been said it will have been gathered how much we 
are indebted to this excellent contribution. On many questions it is 
decidedly elementary in character, and suffers from all the defects of 
its good qualities. Repetition, also, is much to the fore, especially in 
the opening chapters; but probably the author, true to his professorial 
instinct, will consider this rather a matter of self-congratulation than 
otherwise, as decies repetita placent. 
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We may dismiss the works of Fathers Lahousse and Sasse with a 
briefer notice; because, being thoroughly conventional in tone, they 
present no striking features. Evidently they are lectures which have 
been more or less remodelled in view of publication. In “ De Vera 
Religione” we followed with lively interest the argument founded on 
the non-progressive state of all religions save the Christian, which is 
pressed home with convincing emphasis against our modern Ra- 
tionalists; whilst the system of the moral efficacy of the sacrament, 
which continues to grow in popularity, finds an able defender in 
Bather J. B. Sasse. We heartily recommend these books. 

F, A. 





Bound Together. By Rosa and Cuara MULHOLLAND. 


HE names of Rosa and Clara Mulholland affixed to any story, or 

literary composition of any kind, will be to the Catholic 

reader, and especially to the Catholic child reader, ample guarantee of 
interest and pleasure. 

The English Catholic is already deeply indebted to these two 
writers for along series of admirable stories of the most lively interest, 
and of sound Catholic tone. 

The little volume entitled ‘* Bound Together,” and consisting of six 
short theatrical pieces, is quite a new and at the same time a most 
happy departure in the literary undertakings of these two excellent 
writers. I suppose that some people will allow that the best wit is 
Trish wit ; and, if that is the case, I cannot give higher praise to this 
little volume than by saying that it is brimful of the best Irish wit. 
The element of tragedy, too, is not wanting, especially in the sleep- 
walking scene of “ Miss Carnduff’s next-of-kin ;” while the beautiful 
simplicity of language and stage requirements places each piece easily 
within the limited powers of home and school amateurs. 


E. G. 


Petite Apologétique. Par le Dr. Scumitr. Paris: Lethielleux. 
1897. Pp. 144. 


O small a treatise on s> vast a subject does not predispose the 
reviewer in its favour, One is even inclined to say that, in a 
compass so limited no treatment of the question worthy of the name 
eould be supplied. But we willingly confess that our first impressions 
were utterly at fault. The book contains four parts—(1) the existence 
of God, and the duty of worshipping Him; (2) the possibility of a 
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revealed religion; (3) the Divinity of Christ and of the Christian 
religion ; (4) the Catholic Church the one true Church of Christ. 
The sub-divisions of these chief parts follow the ordinary lines of 
treatment ; while, for the manner of treatment, we meet everywhere 2 
freshness, a simplicity, and a clearness which make the book very 
agreeable reading. The author is a master of his subject, and has 
shown his competence, not in saying much about the numerous details 
which occur in this treatise, but in saying what was precisely to his 
purpose without wasting a word. We have read the little volume 
from beginning to end with unabzted interest, and are satisfied that 
the writer has accomplished to the full what the French translator 
says of the book in his preface; 


Ce livre sera d’un secours immédiat pour tous ceux qui sont appelés & 
faire un cours d’instruction religieuse et qui chercheraient, vainement 
peut-étre, réunis en un seul volume, les enseignements résumés dans ce 
magistral travail. Il ne sera pas moins profitable aux personnes dv 
monde désireuses de rappeler a leur mémoire un ensemble de vérités, 
attaquées trop souvent de nos jours, et céfendues ici avec une méthode 
parfaitement accessible 4 tous. Enfin, les prétres eux-mémes, reconnais- 
sant dans cet opuscule un abrégé auiiiees par sa clarté, des traités 
de la vraie religion et de |’Eglise, sauront dégager de cette synthése, des 
développements précieux pour un cours plus détaillé d’instruction 
religieuse. 


Discours Militaires. Par S. E. le Carpinat Perraup. Evéque 
d@’Autun, Paris. 1896. 8vo. Pp. 426. 


“Heapapong PERRAUD.has done us a welcome service in collect- 

ing his principal discourses on military subjects. He is @ 
soldier-cardinal. His grandfather was an army doctor, who fell at 
Wilna (Lithuania) while attending the wounded. His father was 
captain of light infantry. During the disasters of 1870 he was chaplaiz 
to the French troops. ‘The earliest discourses in the volume were 
delivered in the neighbourhood of Sedan, immediately before and after 
that signal catastrophe. He has all that intense love of France, and 
enthusiasm for martial exploits, which are the inheritance of the 
noblest of the French people; while in these pages natural affection 
is elevated and beautified by union with religious ideals. As a speci- 
men of his manner, we may take the opening words of the discourse 
delivered on September 11, 1870, in the village church of Autrecourt, 
which was then being used as an hospital. 


Il y a quinze jours, j’étais un étranger pour vous. Je pénétrais pour la 
premiére fois, 4 Ja suite de notre armée et de nos ambulances, dans cette 
forét des Ardennes; et lorsque nous traversions Autrecourt dans la 
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matinée du 30 aout, nous étions loin de prévoir les circonstances qui 
allaient faire de cette vallée de la Meuse, naguére si paisible, le théatre 
des plus tragiques événements. Deux choses surtout, mes fréres, nous 
ont rapprochés les uns des autres, et ont promptement établi entre nous 
les plus cordiales relations: d’une part les grandes calamités que nous 
avons supportées ensemble, de l’autre la charité que nous sommes 
sl au nom de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ, & exercer envers les 
blessés (p. 49). 


The next sermon—a touching tribute of admiration—was spoken 
in the cemetery of the village on the 23rd of the same month. One 
of the most powerful orations in the book was pronounced in the 
church of 8. Gudule, at Brussels, on December 26, 1870, when he 
pleaded for help for the French prisoners of war. One characteristic 
passage may be cited: 


Je le déclare en abordant ce sujet si navrant: il m’est impossible de 
le traiter d’une maniére abstraite. J’ai été le témoin attristé d’un des 
plus grands désastres qu’ait jamais subis une nation vaincue. J’ai vu 
défiler, sans armes, la téte basse, la douleur peinte sur le visage, des 
milliers d’hommes, livrés comme un troupeau entre les mains de l’ennemi. 
Pour retrouver dans l’histoire une douleur et une humiliation semblables, 
il m’a fallu remonter jusqu’d ces terribles chitiments infligés par Dien 
au peuple d’Israél, lorsque celui-ci était emmené en captivité par les 
rois de Babylone (p. 77). 


But the real charm of these discourses is not to be found in the 
beauty or the pathos of isolated paragraphs. Each discourse is a work 
of art whose individual parts are enhanced by the rest. The oration 
at the obsequies of Marshal MacMahon gave the fullest play to the 
gifts of the preacher. A passage there, relating to the taking of the 
Malakoff, will have a special interest for English readers: 


Ecoutez, Messieurs, ce dialogue original et trés topique engagé dans la 
matinée du 8 septembre entre MacMahon et un général anglais qui est 
venu le trouver de la part de Lord Raglan. 

“‘C’est donc vous, général,” dit P Anglais, “qui étes chargé de donner 
V’assaut & Malakoff?” 

“* Parfaitement,” répond MacMahon, “4 midi je serai monté a l’assaut ; 
peu aprés, vous verrez flotter mon fanion au sommet de la tour Mala- 
koff; ce sera pour vous le signal de jeter vos troupes en avant et de leur 
faire escalader le grand Redan.” 

“Vous vous croyez donc bien sir de pouvoir triompher des Russes si 
faci'ement et si vite?” 

“ Croyez ce que je vous dis. Je vous le répéte, & midi et quart, nous 
serons maitres de Malakoff” (p. 387). 


The book covers the entire ground of French military undertakings 
from 1870 to 1895, besides much that belongs to the first half of the 


century. There are also two noble panegyrics of Joan of Arc. We 
possess no collection of discourses like this in our language, and we say 
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deliberately that every officer in our army would find the book 
elevating and encouraging. And were it translated into English it 
would be found most useful, both from a military and a religious 
point of view, for Catholicsin the ranks. We feel a certain diffidence 
in submitting any criticism of the work of perhaps the greatest living 
orator of the French Church. Of adverse comment, indeed, we have 
none; and for the rest, we may say that if our readers desire an in- 
tellectual and spiritual enjoyment of a high order let them read the 


Discowrs Militaires from cover to cover. 
oF; 


Mgr. D’Hulst et le Pére Lacordaire: Impressions et Récits. 
Par un cousin d’O’ConneLL. Paris: Poussielgue. 1897. 


E confess to a little disappointment with the contents of this 
book of notes. Not indeed that the substance of the book 
lacks interest, but that it is introduced to us in the Avant-propos with 
an air of mystery and importance which whetted our appetite for 
thrilling developments, Pére Lacordaire and Mgr. d’Hulst are men 
of the century, and we are confident that a good deal that is worthy 
of their reputation might yet be published from the recollections of 
acquaintances. The compiler of these impressions and anecdotes is 
a disciple and enthusiastic admirer of the distinguished Rector of 
the Institut Catholique. He approaches Lacordaire in a spirit of 
veneration. 

In the style of a true Boswell he relates the following story of 
Lacordaire. It was the day after his conference on Materialism. 
Lacordaire was reading the report of his discourse—L’indignation 
monte de mon ceur & mes levres et fécrase du talon cette canaille de 
doctrine. 

“ Est-ce que j’ai vraiment dit ce mot?” s’écria-t-il. 

“* Mais certainement, mon Pére, lui répondis-je, et . . . jai eu bien dela 


peine & ne pas applandir.” 
“ Mais canaille de doctrine n’est pas méme frangais, ajouta-t-il. Enfin 


puisque je l’ai dit, ce sera imprimé.” 
“Et vous avez été admirable en le disant, ce mot. Vous ressembliez i 


Varchange écrasant le dragon. .. .” 
“‘Aprés de tels triomphes, vous étes ]4 (dans votre cellule), simple, 
humble, presque timide, comme un écolier qui demande s’il a bien dit sa 


lecon la veille. Et pas d’ombre d’orgueil !” 
“De VYorgueil ? répéta-t-il, en me “saisissant le bras. Mais vous étes 


un enfant, mon cher ami” (p. 21). 
There is another story which relates how a bishop, having invited 
him to preach the funeral sermon of his predecessor, was fearful lest 
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the feelings of some of his hearers might be pained, if the great 
preacher employed his gift of improvisation : 


“ Mais, au moment de partir, l’évéque ajouta: Vous savez, mon Pére, 
que vous allez parler devant un auditoire oi il y aura beaucoup d’adver- 
saires de Mgr. de Forbin-Janson, quelques-uns méme de ceux qui l’ont 
fait chasser. Il faudra donc beaucoup de prudence, et je vous serais 
reconnairsant si vous aviez la bonté de me communiquer d’avance votre 
discours.” 

“Vous communiquer mon discours? Monseigneur. Mais il faudrait 
alors l’écrire ?”’ 

“Oh! certainement, mon Pére, vous serez sur un terrain brilant et 
vous ne pouvez pas vous abandonner aux hasards de l’improvisation.” 

** Mais, Monseigneur, si j’écris mon discours, il faudra l’apprendre par 
cour. Or, je vous préviens que, & la troisiéme phrase, je serai comme un 
Chinois empalé, tournant vers le ciel des regards désespérés.” .. . 

*“Tout-a-coup, le Pére se léve: Eh bien! Monseigneur, je veux bien 
écrire mon discours. . . . Mais alors je le lirai.” 


The discourse was read. 


“ Néanmoins, il ne fut pas content de lui, et plus tard, il a écrit: 
C’étuit un cadarre galvanisé, mais la flamme de la vie n’y était pas” 
(p. 27). 

One of the most delightful passages is the account of Lacordaire’s 
conversation with the traveller in the diligence. The unknown 
traveller brought up the religious question, and rapidly reviewed the 
great problems of life, giving his opinion upon each with remarkable 
assurance, when at length the great orator interposed : 

“‘ Je suppose, Monsieur, que vous consacrez & ces études la plus large 
part de votre vie?” 

“Oh! non certes,” répondit fitrement le philosophe ; “ quoique bache- 
lier, je suis simplement . . . voyageur en vinsde Bordeaux! .. . Mais, 
entre voyageurs, ajouta le marchand de vins, nous traitons souvent ces 
questions a table d’hote!” , 

“ J’avoue que j’ai mis un peu plus de temps & les ¢tudier,” dit le Pére, 
a demi railleur, (p. 66). 

Besides recollections of this kind, there is much that will interest 
all those for whom Lacordaire and d’Hulst are something more than 
mere names, 


H. P. 


Ascetical Works of St. Alphonsus: Letters; Special Corre- 
spondence. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1897. Pp. xvi. 
460. Price $1.25. 


HIS volume is the twenty-second of the handy and well-printed 
Centenary Edition of the complete Ascetical works of St. 
Alphonsus. It is the fifth volume of the saint’s letters, and really 
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completes the series of Ascetical works; for the two volumes that are 
yet to come will be devoted to the life of the saint himself. We 
may add that each volume is complete in itself, and may be had 
separately. 

The volume just issued is of varied and almost absorbing interest. 
It will appeal strongly to every priest, for nearly every conceivable 
subject of interest to a priest is touched upon, As we pass from 
letter to letter we are ever being rewarded with valuable practical 
hints for the ministry, and with lessons of deep spiritual wisdom for 
ourselves, A true picture of the saint himself is here revealed in his 
tenderness and purity of conscience, his burning zeal for souls, his un- 
wearying energy in combating abuses, his unflinching courage in the 
cause of Christ and the Church, his ceaseless labour of writing. It is 
hardly possible to read this volume of letters without feeling one’s 
conscience awakened, or entertaining a more exalted idea of St. 
Alphonsus and the good he wrought for religion. The general reader 
will, perhaps, be more interested in the strong light thrown upon the 
history of the period. THe will find a striking picture of the miseries 
endured by the Church during those dismal times that prepared the 
way for the French Revolution, and culminated in the political 
apostasy of nearly every European nation. It would now be difficult 
for us to realise how a Catholic bishop could have penned the 
following words ; 


It is because the idea of the infallibility of the Pope is lost sight of 
that we see the Church in so mournful a condition. . . . I have in 
readiness a work treating of the Infallibility of the Pope; but seeing 
that both my congregation and myself are so persecuted by the evil- 
minded, I am afraid to have it published. I fear rousing still greater 
persecution on the part of the modern learned, who are working so dili- 
gently to crush out the infallibility of the Pope (p. 126). 


Sad strains like this from the past are our strength and consolation 
in the present. We feel that all the diligent working of “ the modern 
learned ” against the truth is altogether powerless. The Church is 
not a Jericho, nor are her adversaries the army of Israel, that her 
walls should topple down at the blast of the trumpets of criticism. 

Another example will afford a most instructive lesson of the petty 
meannesses to which the opponents of the Church are often too ready 
to descend. St. Alphonsus writes: 


I have learned that they have forbidden my “ Homo Apostolicus” in 
Portugal. I was, indeed, much surprised that they refrained so long, as 
they condemned my “Moral Theology” long ago. What would you 
have me say? God’s will be done! {p. 14). 


Later on he expresses his suspicion that his ‘‘ Moral Theology ” was 
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condemned because it contained the text of Busenbaum (p. 38). Cer- 
tainly a decree was issued in 1775, ‘“‘ Commanding, under the severest 
penalties, all the subjects of the Crown ... whatever their rank in 
dignity, to burn all books whose authors were Jesuits.” But the dark- 
ness is relieved by occasional gleams of a somewhat grim humour. 
Could anything surpass the following bit of history? Remondini, St. 
Alphonsus’ publisher, had printed a beautiful cut representing the 
Church. Beneath was placed a large gate bearing the arms of Spain, 
and above were the words: “ Portae inferi non praevalebunt adversus 
eam.” The Spanish government was so incensed at this that, with 
serious menaces, they demanded the life of Remondini of the Venetian 
Republic (p. +1). 

These examples must suffice. If we were to quote all that in- 
terested us, we should quote beyond the limits ailowed by the law of 
copyright. We conclude, therefore, by warmly commending the 


volume. 
J. Mcl. 


The Making of Abbotsford and Incidents in Scottish His- 
tory. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwetnt Scorr, of Abbotsford. 
One vol. London. 1897. Adam & Charles Black. 


HE majority of the articles which have been collected and pub- 
lished together in this volume first saw the light in the Scottish 
Review, but they are so well worth preserving that we feel we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mrs. Maxwell Scott for re-publishing them and 
presenting us with so attractive a volume. The essay on Abbotsford, 
which gives the name to the book, is very slight and by no means so 
interesting as some of the “ Incidents in Scottish History ” that follow. 
Several of them take the form of a veswmé of longer works, some by 
the well-known Jesuit, Father Forbes-Leith, and some by Mr. William 
Fraser; and those whose time is too limited to allow of a perusal 
of a whole volume on such a subject as “The Scots Guards in 
France” or “ The State of Scottish Catholics under Mary and James,” 
will find in this volume much of the most valuable information placed 
in a short and pleasantly-written form. 

We remember to have seen the article on Barbour’s “ Legends of the 
Saints ” in the Dusiin Review, and the little “ Life of Mary Stuart” 
is a well-known publication of the Catholic Truth Society; but the 
article on ‘St. Magnus of the Orkneys” seems not to have been 
published before, and the pathetic account of Claude, Duchess of 
Lorraine, a sister-in-law of Mary Stuart, will be new to most readers. 
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Mrs. Maxwell Scott undoubtedly has the gift of'a pleasant and easy style, 
and she has perhaps shown her gift to best advantage in the account 
of the Chevalier de Feuquerolles, than which it would be difficult to 
find a better piece of translation or a work of art of greater pathos 
and beauty. It is an account, dictated by the Chevalier himself, of 
the feelings with which, as a boy of nineteen, longing to win his spurs 
and full of eagerness, he greeted his first battle. The solemn blessing 
of the priest still ringing in his ears, and his heart beating high with 
‘hope and exultation, he was bravest among the brave, till a shot from 
a pistol, discharged full in his face, left him blinded and terribly dis- 
figured for life. The story of his sufferings is told with a dignity and 
simplicity which must appeal to every one. 

Not one of all the articles in this book lacks interest, and they must 
have a special charm for all who love Scotland, or are interested in the 
France of the old régime. We are constantly reminded as we peruse 
these pages of the close ties that formerly existed between France 
and Scotland; but it was the noble, chivalrous France of bygone 
centuries, the France of St. Louis rather than the France of to-day, 
that Scotland loved. 

A. F. S. 


Lays of the Red Branch. By Sir Samuer Fereuson, Q.C. 
LL.D., late President of the Royal Irish Academy, and Deputy 
Keeper of the Records of Ireland. With an Introduction by Lady 
Ferguson. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. London: Fisher 
Unwin. One vol. 1897. 


Y]J\HE literature of ancient Ireland is but little known to the modern 
English reader, and yet the history of the Irish Kings is studded 
with dramatic stories and stirring episodes that readily lend them- 
selves as themes for the pen of imaginative writers; and one wonders 
that when our dramatists and poets have searched the literature and 
history of many lands in their eagerness to find inspiring subjects, 
they should never have turned their attention to the Gaelic records. 
But the primitive literature of Ireland, Lady Ferguson reminds us in 
her admirable introduction to this volume, gives us an insight into the 
social life, habits and modes of thought of those great pagan races that 
swept over Europe and destroyed Rome, that we may seek in vain 
elsewhere. And so copious is this ancient literature that there is 
scarcely an important sepulchral monument—cromlech, cairn or 
barrow—in Ireland of which the history is not recorded. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson could scarcely perhaps be described as a 
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Gaelic scholar; but his knowledge of Gaelic was sufficient to enable 
him to study these primitive Celtic romances, so full of charm and 
interest, in their original form; and the poems in this volume illustrate 
“‘a very early period in the story of pagan Ireland.” We feel that 
modern English verse is a scarcely appropriate medium for these 
stories, and the old ballad form in which one or two are rendered is 
scarcely less fitting. From the poetic standpoint, it is impossible to 
praise these poems highly. Sir Samuel Ferguson is not a poet of the 
first or even of the second rank. Sometimes the lines do not scan, and 
often the rhymes are terribly laboured. The writer is, perhaps, 
happiest in blank verse, and a delicate yet forcible choice of language 
occasionally raises the “‘ Tain-Quest ’—which is after the style of an 
heroic poem—to epic level. This and the drama that is entitled 
‘‘ Deirdré,” which deals with the treachery of one of the Kings of 
North Ireland and its tragic results, seem to us the two best poems of 
the volume. 

We could wish that the book contained more light and skade, and 
that, side by side with such tragic tales as “‘ Deirdré,” we had speci- 
mens of Celtic humour, that contemplation of the incongruities of 
life which seems even in the earliest days to have been a gift 
especially vouchsafed to the Celt. Still, in spite of many faults, this 
volume—the latest issue of the “ New Irish Library ”—should be a 
valuable addition to the literature of the Celtic revival. 

A. F. S. 


The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. From the Legenda Sancti 
Francisci of St. Bonaventure. By Miss Locknart. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1898. 


“TTVHE Life of a Saint written by a Saint,” says Cardinal Manning 

in the preface to the first edition of this work, published in 
1867, ‘“‘speaks to the heart with a vital power which no work of 
merely natural genius can command.” Such writings, indeed, if not the 
result of direct inspiration in the same sense as the Sacred Scriptures, are 
at least permeated by an illumination of grace through which one lofty 
and sublime soul discerns and portrays another. The familiar story 
of the life of the holy Patriarch of Assisi is here told in that old-world 
tone of utter simplicity and convincing earnestness which conveys to 
the reader a more vivid sense of the reality of its message than all the 
rhetorical embellishments of modern style. It is a story of which the 
world can never tire, which cannot be told too variously or too often ; 
and the fact that this little volume has reached a fourth edition shows 
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that the Catholic public appreciates it in the unadorned eloquence of 
its earliest form. 


A Round Table of the Representative Irish and English 
Catholic Novelists. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1897, 


T is a happy idea of the enterprising Transatlantic publishers to 
follow up their “ Round Table” of American Catholic novelists 
with a similar volume representative of British Catholic writers of 
fiction. A specimen story is contributed by each, the interest of 
which is enhanced by the portrait and short biographical sketch of the 
author with which it is prefaced. The twelve names on the title page 
include all those best known in distinctively Catholic literature, and 
the feminine element is so completely in the ascendant in this sphere 
that but one writer of the sterner sex (Mr. Sheridan Knowles) figures 
among eleven fair contributors, Thetwelve tales are fully up to the level 
of their authors’ reputations, and form together a charming collection, 
irrespective of their interest as samples of Catholic literary activity. 
The list does not pretend to be an exhaustive one, or else we should 
have been tempted to regret the omission from it of the name of the 
author of that brilliant sketch, “‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 


A Return to Nature. A Kentish Idyll. By Exsa D’Esterre- 
KeeEwina, author of “Old Maids and Young,” “ Appassionata,’’ 
&c. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1897. 


HIS little book can hardly be said to tell a story, It gives, with 

a curious kind of studied artlessness, some scenes from the lives 

of an incongruously grouped set of personages in a remote Kentish 
village. The heroine, Tempe Hurst, comes fresh from college to 
undertake the care of an American boy, who lives in this Arcadia 
with his grandfather and aunt, both figures of a bygone time. From 
the juxtaposition of these opposing types the writer could draw 
material enough to fill a much larger volume, and it says much for 
her tact in selection that the little book is as amusing as she has con- 
trived to make it. A tinge of self-consciousness mars the writing 
throughout; but the charm of the boy Dirck, and of some of the 
minor personages, asserts itself in spite of this want of simplicity in 
the presentment. The Punnetts are entertaining, though we fancy 
they are imagined, not observed; but we like less the uncompromising 
‘Tempe, who is, in fact, within an ace of being a prig. Her air of 
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sweetness and light, and her little academic turns of phrase, are less 
lovable than the writer would have us believe. ‘The little book, how- 
ever, is quite readable. It appears in the series named “ The Daffodil 
Library,” and is well printed and of convenient size and shape. 


A. F. 8. 


Essais Diplomatiques (Nouvelle série). By the Cre. BenepDerti. 
One vol. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


F the five essays in this volume all but one are concerned with 
the affairs of the East, with regard to which Cte. Benedetti 
shows remarkable knowledge and considerable insight. The introduc- 
tion “Sur la question d’Orient ” is a luminous account of the rise of the 
Eastern Question, and shows a more than ordinary power of grasping 
an intricate subject, and explaining it in an easily comprehensible 
form. It will be satisfactory to the English reader to find a French 
writer of considerable repute so thoroughly understanding the line 
that the British Government has adopted, and to note that he measures 
out no small mede of praise to the determination with which England 
has tried to compel the Sultan to carry out his promised reforms. It 
may, however, be open to doubt, as Cte. Benedetti shows, whether or 
not the project for these reforms was always wisely conceived ; and we 
recall that Lord Rosebery’s insistence that wherever a province or city 
possessed a Christian majority the Governor should be a Christian has 
been thought by many to have been the indirect cause of many of the 
Armenian massacres. To ensure that Christians never should be in 
the majority seemed to the Sultan the simplest way out of the 
impasse. 

The longest and most important of the essays that follow is the one 
entitled “‘ La Question d’Egypte,” which gives a fairly complete sum- 
mary of Egyptian history during this century, and of the events which 
led to our own present occupation of the country. “ A quoi tient la 
superiorité des Anglo-Saxons” is a question that has been agitating 
the French press much of late, and it would seem as if Cte, Benedetti 
would reply that our pre-eminence in Egypt was in a large measure 
due to the greater unscrupulousness of British diplomacy. We 
do not escape, and we cannot expect to escape, foreign, and especially 
French, animadversions upon our Egyptian policy and the tactics 
by which we put an end to the dual control of France and England 
in Egypt; but Cte. Benedetti has not been unusually severe, and it 
is satisfactory to note that he admits Egypt to have been immensely 
the gainer. In any case, we are far more to blame for the fact, of 
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which the author does not forget to remind us, that we and the Rus- 
sians are between us responsible for the continued possession of the 
** Holy Places ” by the Turks. 

The next two essays are devoted to Méhémet Ali and Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, for both of whom the author entertains a profound 
admiration. For several long periods Cte. Benedetti was Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Consulate in Cairo, and in that way was brought on 
many occasions into touch with the famous Pacha, whose dream it 
was to restore the empire of the Caliphs, and whose ambition was little 
less daring and courageous than Napoleon’s. But the final essay in 
the volume, ‘*Le Comte de Cavour et le Prince de Bismarck,” will 
perhaps be of greatest interest to the Catholic reader. The author 
traces the motives which governed the policies of the two great 
statesmen, and contrasts their characters, tracing their similarities 
and dissimilarities with considerable subtlety. Those who are not 
well read in Italian history between the dates 1840 and 1860 will find 
here a lucid exposition of the intrigues that eventually led to the 
Pope being robbed of his temporal power. But Cavour did not live 
to see that. In his early days he had dreamed of an Italian federation 
under the presidency of the Holy Father, and, however much he may 
have modified his views in later life, we are glad to be able to recall 


that he died a good Catholic. 
A. F. 8. 


Mémorial de I. de Norvins. Publié avec un Avertissement et 
des Notes. Par L. pe: Lauzac pe Lasorie. Tome troisi¢me. 
1802-1810, Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


| georanve of the first two volumes of these fascinating Memoirs 

must have awaited with interest the appearance of a third. We 
may say at once that the book before us is, if possible, even more de- 
lightful reading than its predecessors. The experiences related are 
of intense interest in themselves, and the narrative is as vivid and 
unflagging, the good sense and good humour of the writer as inex- 
haustible as ever. 

Norvins takes up the thread of his experiences in San Domingo 
where he dropped it in the preceding volume. As secretary to the 
Governor he had good opportunity of judging a situation in which he 
soon recognised the elements of precariousness. “ C’est le seul ici qui 
ne m’ait jamais trompé,” General Leclerc said of him, and he was on 
the point of undertaking, at the governor’s desire, a special mission to 
Peru, with a view of investigating for the purposes of his government 
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the commercial possibilities of that country, when the outbreak of a 
general revolt in San Domingo made it impossible for him to leave the 
island. The account of this episode is specially interesting for the 
sake of the vivid glimpses given us of Leclerc and of the heroism of 
his wife (Pauline Bonaparte). After Leclerc’s death, Norvins re- 
mained long enough in San Domingo to form a most unfavourable 
opinion of the new Captain-General, Rochambeau; but he obtained 
ieave to return to France early in 1803. Space fails us to follow in 
detail the account of the writer’s life in Paris on his return. He was 
received by Napoleon, who appears to have been unusually gracious. 
There, however, his favour ended, and in a chapter headed “ Décep- 
tions,” Norvins develops the idea that ‘‘le premier Consul ne pardonnait 
pas aux expéditions malheureuses, et que ceux qui en étaient revenus 
étaient pour lui des témoins désagréables de l’infid¢lité de la fortune.” 
However this may have been, Norvins’ account of this period of 
enforced idleness in Paris is perhaps the most entertaining portion of 
the volume. He spent several months in the camp at Boulogne, and 
it was on his return to Paris, in March 1804, that the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien threw all but the extreme party of revolution into 
mourning. Norvins’ words upon Napoleon’s attitude at this juncture 


deserve quotation : 


Loin de le renier, en acceptant un crime véritable accompli sous son 
nom, il a eu pour but de signaler le degré et la nature de l’élévation 
a laquelle il avait porté le culte inconnu qu'il s’était décerné 4 lui- 
méme. 

A vivid picture is given of the Emperor’s visit to Brienne, and this 
section of the volume closes with an account of Josephine’s court at 
Mayence, where Norvins was stationed as one of the newly constituted 
corps of Gendarmes d’Ordonnance. 

The pleasant life at Mayence was cut short by the order to take 
part in the campaign in East Prussia, and three chapters are devoted 
to an account of events of which the crises are marked by the names 
Friedland, Tilsit, Kinigsberg. It was during this period that Norvins 
by his refusal of the command of a squadron of dragoons (for motives 
which we have not space to enter into) committed, as he considers, 
the great blunder of his career. The Gendarmes d’Ordonnance were 
disbanded, and piqued by Napoleon’s neglect, Norvins decided to 
enter the service of the newly-appointed King of Westphalia. ‘The 
transition from active military service to the duties of editor of the 
Moniteur Westphalien must have been sufficiently abrupt ; but Norvins 
seems to-have entered thoroughly into the humour of the situation. 
He found kindred spirits at Cassel. His enthusiasm for Jean de 
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Miiller—a somewhat fantastic figure at the best—seems to have been 
a naive tribute to that worthy’s appreciation of Norvins’ poetical 
efforts—efforts which, in the form of a dithyrambic poem entitled 
“Les ruines et les Monuments,” the general public neglected to 
recognise. For the last six months of his sojourn at Cassel, Norvins 
acted as Secretary for War, and in 1809 took up his appointment as 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Baden. He gives us an attractive 
sketch of the young Grand Duchess Stéphanie; and it is most unfor- 
tunate that the loss of fourteen pages from the manuscript deprives 
us of the greater part of his souvenirs of this period. The narrative 
is resumed at the date of Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise. 
Norvins accompanied the King and Queen of Westphalia on that occa- 
sion, und relates the ceremonial, the festivities, and the impression 
made by the Emperor’s bride. The volume closes with his appoint- 
ment as Director-General of Police in the States of Rome, 

The editor prints as appendices an interesting brochure, “ Fouché 
a Rome,” which appeared in the Revue de Paris in 1838, and two 
notes on (a) a project of Napoleon’s for making Rome the capital of 
the whole Italian peninsula, and (4) an audience of Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days. We gather that this volume is the last of the 
series, and we regret the final closing of so absorbing a record. 





A Short History of the Catholic Church. By F. Gourzourn 
WapoLe. London: Burns & Oates. 


T is no use trying to mince matters; the book before us is as 
slovenly a piece of literary work as could well be turned out. 
The following passages will enable our readers to make their own 
estimate of the author’s standard of accuracy in thought and expression, 
and to gauge his knowledge of historical matters. The italics are our 
own. 
Metaphysics, it is true, are not facts, and with facts only will the 
scientist, in theory, occupy himself; but while all scientists agree in this 
and by some it is strictly practised, others have drawn unproved con- 


clusions from their observation of facts, and among other conclusions, 
that all religions are false and worthless (p. 12). 


We presume that by ‘‘ Metaphysics are not facts” the author 
means that Metaphysics do not deal with phenomena as such. His 
words as they stand concede to “scientists” pretty nearly all they 
would ask. 


The same supernatural guidance which was afforded to the Prophets 
in the Old Testament was bestowed by Christ upon His Church (p. 2). 


[No. 26 of Fourth Series. ] 24 
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It is a pity the author did not think it worth his while to solicit an 
Imprimatur before publishing his book. It would have been pointed 
out to him that the protection accorded to the Church is quite a 
different thing from the inspiration of the Prophets. . 


Many quotations from the New Testament other than those above 
referred to have been adduced by Catholic theologians in support of the 
claim of the Church to infallibility ; but putting aside Scriptural testi- 
mony, which may be and has been interpreted in different senses by 
various persons, the Church claims that Christ being Divine, His teach- 
ing must have partaken of His nature, and must consequently be free 
from all the error incidental to that of mere man. Since Divine teaching 
cannot be mutable, it must endure until the end; and if what is false 
could creep into His Church, Christ could no longer be held to be Divine, 
for the religion He taught would have been a merely human religion and 
the true faith would have passed away in the manner of all human laws 
and institutions. Hence the Church claims, that the Divinity of Christ 
being admitted un infallible interpreter of His teaching must exist and be 
apparent (p. 2). 


If the reader will apply all this to the primitive revelation made to 
our first parents, he will see that there can be no putting aside scrip- 
tural testimony to the indefectibility of the Church. 

Here are two specimens of our author’s history: On page 36 
he tells us that Eusebius “was the chaplain and confessor of the 
Emperor” Constantine. As the Emperor was unbaptized, this latter 
office must have been a sinecure. This is how we have the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain described : 


Marcus Aurelius died in 180, and was succeeded by his son Commodus, 
who was devoted to pleasure and too much absorbed in youthful frolics 
[this is a gentle way of speaking of the doings of Commodus] to care for 
persecutions [sic.] [Has the writer never heard of Marcia’s influence over 
Commodus being used in favour of the Christians?] And to this is 
owing [sic] that the Christian faith made great progress in the islands 
[sic] of Great Britain. That Kingdom [sic] had long since been 
conquered by Rome and reduced toa tributary province of the Roman 
es retaining, nevertheless, its ancient laws under the protection of 

ome. 


Then follows the story of Lucius and Fope Eleutherius which is 
concluded as follows: “ Great Britain had thus the honour of being 
governed by the first Christian King” (pp. 92, 93). 

The author seems to have no suspicion of the anachronisms and 
other blunders of which he is guilty when he talks of Britain in the 
second century as ‘“ Great Britain,” as being “governed ... by a 
King,” as having “ancient laws,” as being “a tributary province.” 
Then, again, there is not a word to caution the reader that the conver- 
sion of Lucius is not as undoubted an historical fact as, for instance, 
the conversion of Ethelbert by St. Augustine. 
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In turning over the pages we perpetually come across slovenly bits | 
of writing like the following: “The teaching of Socrates as | 
developed by Plato and Aristotle about the time of Christ tended, 

&e.” (p. 7). 
Persecution soon after broke out against the Christians, a.p. 257, in 
i 


which year Pope Stephen died as a martyr, and probably appeased 
[Pope Stephen or persecution ?] the controversy (p. 23). 


St. Augustine of Hippo is spoken of as a monk of the East, and as 
“ principal among all the Latin Fathers that come after him” (p. 111). 
The author’s sense of proportion isa little odd. He has compressed 
the whole history of the Church into two hundred pages, and out of 
these he spares forty for a translation of the Canons of the Council of | 
Trent, and four—chiefly consisting of quotations from Macaulay—to 
the Society of Jesus. One wonders what the good Jesuit, “a valued 
Friend and venerated ecclesiastic,” to whom our author dedicates his 
book, thinks of the following endorsement of the calumny that his 
society has been prone to act as if the end justifies the means: 


In the Order of Jesus was concentrated the quintessence of the Catholic 
Spirit. Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they were 
equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty and to the 
spirit of freedom, says Macaulay. This is the truath—not an ideal truth, 
but the absolute truth. The quintessence of the religious spirit domi- 
nated the Order. . .. It is quite possible that a despot who was 
tyrannical, or a rebellion without just cause, might have b2en favoured 
by the Jesuit according as it seemed to him the interests of religion 
would be best promoted. It is only natural that a Society in which was 
concentrated the quintessence of the religious spirit should be dominated 
by that Spirit (pp. 128, 129). - 

This nonsense will be quoted asa shameless avowal by an accredited 
Catholic writer ; and the ignorant handling of I. Clement (p. 16.), or 
of the Synodical Letter of Pope Siricius (p. 52.), will be served up as 
examples of our controversial methods; for, we regret to say, a com- 
placent reviewer in one of our leading Catholic publications has 
spoken of this History as “a useful one to place in the hands of ill- 
instructed Catholics, or Protestants who desire to know something of 
the history and teaching of the Church.” 





L’Evangile et le temps présent. Par M.1l’Abbé Exim Perrin, 
Docteur en Théologie, &c., Besancon. 


a te a es Si en ree ed Se RE SP Se a 


HE author compares his own age to that of the Scriptures and 
draws his lessons from this ancient source for the guidance of his 
contemporaries, The Scriptures were intended for all,no matter in what 
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century they might be born, and in this sense they are applicable to 
all future times as they have been to the past. It is well, however, for 
pious and erudite minds to appropriate more intimately the value 
which lies in them, and t> communicate the fruit of their researches 
to others Jess contemplative. What will strike one mind may not 
another, and a subject treated from the same point of view by different 
minds will have its beneficial effect, and perhaps infuse salutary 
thoughts into some forlorn, abandoned soul, attracted by the strange- 
ness of the method. The work_has received many notes of commen- 
dation from the French press. 


The Syllabus, Base de 1’Union Catholique. Pur le R. P. 
Petiratot, de la Société de Marie. Paris: Bray et Retaux, 
82 Rue Bonaparte. 


TT\HIS present work is suited to young priests who are beginning to 

form more fixed views upon theological subjects. The eighty 
propositions condemned by Piux IX. are inserted in full, while 
commentaries both of a moral and dogmatic character follow each 
proposition. 

To those who have given this subject their special attention it will 
be manifest that the sum of condemned propositions such as put 
forward by Piux IX. and embodied in the Syllabus, would form 
sufficient material for a life study. Volumes have already been 
written upon the doctrinal value of the document as a whole, and also 
upon the precise degree and kind of error found in each proposition. 
Some of these Commentaries, though all well-written by our scholars, 
are profounder than others. _Nor would it be serviceable to students 
to find them all alike. The present work gives a plain, correct and 
precise notion of the subjects in a way not to entangle the mind in 
arguments which might well be preserved for larger treatises. The 
author takes a strict and uncompromising view of things, and does not 
give in to that milder interpretation which we find in certain theolo- 
gians. In any case the thesis and the hypothesis, as the French call 
it, or as we say, the ideal and the real, the abstract and the concrete, 
are well distinguished, and a key is thus furnished to an understanding 
of those apparently contradictory positions sometimes held by Catholic 
countries though subject to the-same spiritual rule. 

The book may safely be recommended, as it already bears the 
imprimatur of several dignitaries of the same order, well qualified to 
pass judgment upon the manner in which such a vast and important 
subject has been treated by the author in his small volume. 

D. M. 
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Practical Guide for the Young Confessor. By Rev. ALEx. 
CioLi1, Florence. French Edition. Translated by Rev. P. 
Masoyer. Paris: V. Retaux, 


HIS work has been translated from the Italian. The original was 
well received in Italy. The author is well known on account of 
his writings, and is remarkable for surety of doctrine, clearness of 
method, simplicity of style, exactness and profundity of thought. He 
is somewhat original in the distribution of his materials into chapters, 
which again are subdivided into paragraphs, logically following each 
other, under the head of principles, conclusions, and doubts, while 
under each of these latter heads are further subdivisions of their re- 
spective subjects, The introduction to the work should be carefully 
read, as it will furnish a comprehensive idea of the entire work, its 
principles, method and treatment. 

The science of moral theology, the author tells us, is required for 
the direction of Catholics. But to know this science as it should be 
known is no easy task, since it comprises various kinds of material on 
the object with which it is concerned. It is a good thing to use dif- 
ferent methods in the treatment of this branch of the sacred sciences, 
to introduce into it the consideration of all kinds of practical cases, so 
as to throw a flood of light upon its intricate recesses, and enable 
confessors to grasp its truths thus presented under various forms. 
Hence it is that moral treatises are being multiplied, and each one does 
good in its own way. Accordingly, we find our author presenting 
his work to the clerical public. 

The design of the work is to equip young confessors with a practical 
knowledge of the principles and method demanded for the exact and 
judicious exercise of this special function. To direct souls properly 
is a difficult thing: “ars artium regimen animarum.” The author has 
chosen to place at the head of each chapter, paragraph and subdivision, 
wherever it was possible, those practical principles which will deter- 
mine the solution of the question, and serve as a sure guide to the 
confessor. 

From these principles the reader can deduct the consequences 
which appear,to him to flow from them or to be connected with 
them. Finally, he can examine at his leisure the doubts which in 
practice may be variously solved. To this it may be objected that 
among those truths which are brought forward as certain principles, 
and, so to speak, incontrovertible, there are some upon which theo- 
logians are not agreed; and hence they cannot be regarded as sure 
rules to be guided by. This objection has no force because, first ot 
all, between two opinions the one which is the most “ practically 
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practical” is the surest principle ; again, because the opinion adopted 
by the author and given as a practical rule, though disputed in 
theory, is rendered, nevertheless, practically certain by means of 
reflex principles admitted by all: 

Parceque, entre deux opinions, si elles se présentent, nous avons indiqué 
comme un principe certain celle qui est plus pratiquement pratique, 
du moins 4 notre avis; ensuite parceque l’opinion adoptée par nous et 
donnée comme régle pratique, bien que controversée en théorie, est 
cependant rendve pratiquement certaine au moyen de quelque principe 
réflexe que personne ne s’avisera de nier. 


The author does not precisely aim at the establishment of specula- 
tive principles, but rather at the establishment of practical rules 
deduced from those speculative principles. The author, nevertheless, 
adheres to certain theoretical principles, and in so doing holds a middle 
course between rigorism on one side and excessive indulgence on the 
other, keeping before his eyes the sentence of St. Bonaventure : 
‘* Cavenda est conscientia nimis larga et nimis stricta.” The spirit of 
the Gospel is the model to follow; it shuts out any particular system 
@ priori, and consists in the application of the eternal and divine law 
according to persons, times, and circumstances, and precisely as the 
good of souls requires in each particular case. 

The special function of the confessor or moralist is to consider well 
and on all its sides the practical case before him, not in an abstract 
manner, but in a practical and concrete manner, relatively to the 
eternal law which, according to St. Thomas and St. Augustine, is the 
divine reason embracing the government of the moral and physical 
worlds, and, consequently, embracing all the practical cases that we 
come across. 

But how can the theologian be certain? Here begin the different 
moral systems. Some theologians affirm that in doubt the question 
must always be solved in a way restrictive of human liberty; others 
that liberty should not be touched unless by a clear and determinate 
law. Our author takes sides with St. Liguori, because he believes 
the saint to have caught the true spirit of the eternal law, namely, 
the Supreme Wisdom as directive of our physical and moral move- 
ments. The law is a measure in us, determining the will to act in 
one way rather than in another. But this measure cannot do this 
unless it is a certain measure, and a most certain one—certissima, as 
St. Thomas says. This is evident, for a determined measure and an 
uncertain measure would be a contradiction. The eternal law, how- 
ever, cannot have the property of determining the will if it is not 
manifested as certain, and if there is a doubt with some foundation 
that a given act is or is not comprised in the prescription of the law. 
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Now that which, in this case, is manifested to us is simply the doubt, 
and not by any means the law itself; we recognise the probability of 
the law, not the law itself. No one would take the doubt for the 
reality. Accordingly, in order that the law should be manifested to 
us, it must be clearly known—that is, the measure must be properly 
applied. This application, St. Thomas says, is made only when the 
law appears clearly to the mind of man, because it is only then that it 
truly binds the will, The law by means of a certain knowledge of 
the law is brought into contact with the will, and the measure is 
applied to the thing measured. 

From the above the author remarks that, in the equal probability 
of the existence or non-existence of the law, it is conformable to the 
spirit of the eternal law that one should not ccnsider himself bound, 
since the obligation or binding can only proceed from a manifest appli- 
cation, or, in other words, from a clear knowledge of the law itself; 
otherwise it would not be the Jaw which would bind us, but rather 
we should choose to take for a law that which is not a law for us. 

Nor in choosing the solution which limits our liberty can we be 
said to be acting with’more security. He who observes the law fulfils 
the will of the legislator and ensures his salvation. ‘This exactness 
does not consist in supposing a law which binds the will when the 
existence of the law has not been proved; this exactness does not 
consist in extending the law to cases not clearly comprised within the 
law. There would then be no end to rigorism, and the more rigorous 
one is, the nearer he would be to salvation, while we know that the 
law does not always oblige one to follow the most perfect. Practical 
security in our acts is secured by conforming to the will of God 
known with certainty, and not merely supposed. ‘“ Peccatum non 
cognovi nisi per legem ” (St. Paul, Rom. vii.). 

We must leave our learned readers to themselves to judge of its 
contents by their own observation and study. Cardinal Richard of 
Paris has given the book his imprimatur, and the wide and well-known 
reputation of the author already acquired in the domain of moral 
theology and in that of canon law, added tv the significant fact that 
the present is the fourth edition of the work which we are reviewing, 
constitutes a strong and unmistakable proof of its practical utility for 
young confessors in the important duty of directing souls. 
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The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. By WALTER 
Watsh. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1897. 


T\HIS very spiteful book will probably be largely read by those 

Ritualists against whom it is directed, and they will find in it 
plenty of matter for both laughter and triumph. The old-fashioned 
but pugnacious Protestants, for whose delight it was ostensibly com- 
posed, are a moribund race, few in number and unfelt in influence. 
We have often wondered what the circulation of the Hnglish Church- 
man would be were it not for the Ritualist parsons who buy it-at 
railway bookstalls. 

The name of the book is misleading. It deals but little with the 
Oxford Movement, properly so called, while it consists largely of 
historical notes concerning various “ secret societies” which are 
alleged to be undermining the Church of England. Some of these 
are obscure enough, others large and well known, and most of them 
have no claim to be called “ secret ” except for the fact that they are 
either composed of a collection of private friends, or because (in the 
case of large societies) they do not publish their intercession papers, 
lists of members, or committee meetings in the newspapers. The 
members of the “ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” for instance, 
frequently or usually carry the medal of membership on their watch- 
chain. The Society of Holy Cross is something of a secret society, 
but its aims and character have been quite sufficiently well known for 
the last twenty years. Mr, Walsh’s “revelations” with regard to it 
chiefly refer to the year 1877, and are therefore of antiquarian interest 
only, since the Church of England moves apace. We confess that we have 
learned nothing of importance which we did not know before from any 
revelations in the book. What is the use of bringing elaborate proofs 
that High Churchmen are anxious for union with Rome and with the 
East? The fact has never been disguised. The charge of secrecy, 
duplicity, “‘ Jesuitry,” is hurled against all those who have helped to 
rouse the Establishment from its “ undogmatic slumbers,” to parody 
Kant’s famous expression. The accusation is seldom proved; and 
when Cardinal Newman is spoken of as a habitual liar, whose word 
can never be accepted for the simplest fact, Mr. Walsh’s reputation 
will be the one to suffer. 

The writer has not that personal knowledge of the people and things 
of which he writes which would have given reality to his account of 
them. A man knows little of Oxford and of Newman who speaks of 
T. Mozley as Professor of Divinity. We could easily add to his list 
of “secret” societies ; and many of the practices at which he holds up 
Protestant hands in holy horror are mild in comparison with others 
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which are daily performed, and as to which he is a complete outsider. 
He quotes from books or pamphlets of ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
ago, to show that confession was taught and practised, while now 
every one can see frequented confessionals (whether boxes or simple 
prie-dieus) in dozens of London churches, What would the High 
Churchmen of sixty years since have said to a sermon on the “ Patron- 
age of St. Joseph,” the “‘hidden saint whom our Holy Father Pius IX. 
has made the guardian of the Universal Church,” in a Protestant 
conventicle? If they had known that the Hail Mary would be taught 
with the Our Father in Protestant schools? If they had foreseen that 
a Catholic lady would mistake a Protestant confessional for that of a 
Catholic priest, and only be undeceived when the confessor happened 
to remark: “That bell is only my wife ringing for tea”? Yet we can 
vouch for these instances. We have before us a lecture by Dr. Little- 
dale, with which Mr, Walsh is unacquainted, called ‘ Innovations.” 
On the title-page is a quotation from Burke, beginning, ‘“‘ A man is 
certainly the most perfect Protestant who protests against the whole 
Christian religion.” Here is Dr. Littledale’s account of the Reforma- 
tion ; 

Now, I am the last man likely to deny that a Reformation of some 
kind was needed. A Church which could produce in its highest lay and 
clerical ranks such a set of miscreants as the leading English and Scottish 
Reformers must have been in a perfectly rotten state... . It has been 
brought as a serious charge against men of my school that we should have 
been safe under Queen Mary. But we should have been burnt for re- 
fusing a new and immoral creed if that young tiger-cub, Edward VI., had 


lived, and Cranmer had not been arrested in his wicked career by divine 
vengeance, 


This is quite a common way of treating the Reformation on the 
part of modern Ritualists, though it does not necessarily make them 
Catholics any more than it did Dr. Littledale, who says elsewhere : 


I have been charged with attacking the “founders of the Church of 
England.” I need hardly say that the historical and theological ignor- 
ance of the accusation marks the Times. Cranmer and his accomplices 
founded the Church of England just as William Lloyd made the Portland 
vase—that is, they did not break and shatter it so completely as to prevent 
honest men from repairing it. 


Here we should take Mr. Walsh’s view rather than Dr. Littledale’s, 
agreeing with the former that the Church of England was founded by 
‘Cranmer and his accomplices,” and that Dr. Littledale is incorrectly 
described as an honest man ; nor do we think that most of those High 
Churchmen who uphold through some muddle-headedness the former 
opinion would disagree with us as to the latter. 

Mr. Walsh does not emphasise the strangest part of the Romeward 
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movement in the Anglican communion, viz., how difficult it is to find 
any two Ritualists who agree together, even in important matters. 
The intercession papers of the C.B.S., which to Mr. Walsh express the 
ne plus ultra of Romanising, contain such matters as “‘that obstacles to 
the marriage of a priest may be removed,” whilst plenty of Anglican 
clergy talk of the marriage of priests as a scandal. (It is of course to 
be noted that the loudest speakers are the soonest to marry.) We know 
a lady who was refused absolution by her confessor because she had 
made a vow to put up a shrine to Our Lady in her garden. She went 
to another confessor, who assured her that the veneration of saints and 
their images was a doctrine of the “ undivided Church,” and that to 
deny it was heresy. Another case is of a young man who refused to 
put away as temptations his desires of joining the Catholic Church. 
Refused absolution and communion by one “ priest” he went across 
the road and received them from another. The lady is now a Catholic 
and the young man a priest. One doctor says it is an act of schism 
to enter a Catholic church in England or an Anglican chapel abroad ; 
another recommends. the former practice; « third enjoins the latter. 
In one church the Pope is publicly spoken of as Head of the Chureh ; 
next door the usurpations of the Papacy are denounced as unscriptural 
during a “ Mass” carried out in every detail according to the prescrip- 
tions of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. It is asserted of the 
Ritual at St. Matthias, Earl’s Court, that “while the accuracy of it 
would be a lesson to many Roman congregations, they could never hope 
to approach its dignity.” A few hundred yards off from such a 
church everything which is not “Sarum” will be denounced as 
un-English and “ disloyal” (!) and Roman ritual will be thought 
meagre and plain. The relation of a Ritualist to his bishop is curious. 
Mr. Walsh gives us an instance. When “ The Priest in Absolution,” 
a book published under the auspices of the “Society of the Holy 
Cross,” was likely to be condemned by the bench of bishops in con- 
vocation, and it was proposed to send a deputation of the Society to 
wait upon the bishops, the organising secretary of the E.C.U. 
supported the proposal: ‘He looked upon it as an opportunity of 
teaching the Gospel to those who seldom heard it!” When a bishop 
forbids any or all of his clergy to hear confessions they do not forbear, 
and they give absolution in any diocese. When a bishop declares to 
those whom he is about to ordain “that he does not intend to make 
sacrificing priests of them” it is the cause of much merriment to the 
Ritualistic candidates, but of no scruples. It is not surprising that 
among so large a party very many should be found who treat almost 
all their practices and even doctrines as jokes, The Anglican body 
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they call merely “ The Establishment,” whilst the Prayer Book is “The 
Incomparable” and the synonym for all that is contemptible. A 
curate informed the present writer that when first ordained he used to 
genuflect five times when saying the Gloria in Excelsis, but that he had 
since become more moderate! No wonder that an old-fashioned 
clergyman, when induced at any length to preach for his ritualistic 
son, chose the text “ Lord, have mercy upon my son, for he is a 
lunatic.” Rather from the wild, thoughtless talk and ridicule in 
which so many of the younger clergy indulge one wonders that there 
is-any faith left in them. 

We cannot resist quoting the following advertisement culled by 
Mr. Walsh from the Church Review (p. 392.) 


Tue Catnoric Fait 1n Doncaster at Last.—Oh dear! We want 
such a lot of things for our poor District Church (St. John’s): Vest- 
ments, Cope, Processional Crucifix, Tabernacle (for use), Sanctus bells, 
Pictures and Everything. The thorough cleaning of the Church (first 
time for thirty years) is exhausting our means. Do send something, 
PLeasE.—Address, &c. 


A “priest of considerable experience,” who advertises for a curacy 
in the Church Times, prefers “ritual (not necessarily advanced) on 
Roman lines,” and adds: “ General Teaching Tridentine.” 

There is certainly both a laughable and a painful side to all this; 
but the brighter side is the hard work and honest striving for light of 
the larger number, and the greater solidity of piety diffused by 
the multiplication of Catholic or semi-Catholic books of devotion 
among all classes. If fifty years ago the whole Oxford party had 
followed Newman the Catholic church in England might have been 
strengthened, but Anglicanism would have remained in its decay. But 
as it is, the whole English nation has been gradually leavened, and 
the whole people have been given an insight which was then limited 
to the few. The work has gone on for half a century; it has 
revolutionised the attitude of the British mind towards Catholicism ; 
it has made the Established Church unrecognisable, and brought it 
halfway to Rome. A Catholic does not look perhaps with un- 
mingled pleasure on the “restoration” of cathedrals by the dozen 
and of parish churches by the thousand, in the destroying zeal of 
the Scott-Street-Butterfield period. He may feel some dismay at 
the crowding of uninstructed souls to the confessionals of untrained 
and self-appointed confessors. He may laugh at Protestant churches 
4¢ with Roman candles on the altar,” or with “a handsome thurifer 
suspended from the roof.” But the change of opinion in the 
minds of our countrymen is matter for unmixed rejoicing; the 
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change which has made the Catholic Church respected, imitated 
and longed for; her practices and her dogmas honoured if not 
accepted; the Reformers disgraced; foreign Protestants discarded. The 
new views on Anglican orders, on “Continuity” and such like, are 
mere passing absurdities. The whole Anglican body is being carried 
along in a vast sea it knows not whither, and even those who lag 
behind are ahead of the foremost pioneers of sixty years ago. Those 
who in the front wave trickle into the Catholic Church may be few, 
but they are the thin end of a great wedge, the pinnacle of u great 
pyramid ever growing. The ultimate result is in God’s hands. Con- 
troversy will do something, preaching of the truth will do more; but 
the chief human means for hastening the great work is prayer and 
holy living on the part of Catholics. 





The Ecumenical Councils (Eras of the Christian Church). 
By Wim. P. Du Bosz, $.T.P. 2nd Edition, T.& T. Clark. 


1887. Pp, Ixxiii-355. 


HIS interesting book is not a history, but a philosophical essay on 
the Christological doctrine taught successively by the first six 
General Councils, In fact it is so unlike a history that the course of 
events referred to would be impossible to follow for one unfamiliar 
with the period, and it has been necessary to preface this second 
edition with an introduction by the Protestant Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Tennessee, summarising the historical facts in some fifty-five pages. 
The author believes in the infallibility of the Church, or at least of 
the “undivided” Church of the early Councils, and consequently his 
account of the evolution of her doctrinal definitions is sympathetic and 
reverent. But it is more than this, for it is full of thoughtfulness and 
of excellent criticism. ‘The inter-relation of various heresies, their 
origin in systems of philosophy or in the aberrations of the human 
heart and intellect, are of great interest to Professor Du Bose, and his 
reflections are both acute and profound. We are glad to be able to 
praise this volume of a series for some numbers of which we have had 
nothing but blame. On the other hand it is hardly necessary to add 
that we do not recommend it to the Catholic student. It is a matter 
of course that the action of the Papacy should be underrated or glossed 
over. We have not, however, found it misrepresented except in the 
case of Honorius. St. Leo, however, gets but faint praise from our 
author. St. Cyril of Alexandria is more kindly treated than by many 
Protestants, though Professor Du Bose thinks that a real misconception 
of the hypostatic union underlays his apparently monophysite words. 
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As to the other great saints and doctors the author is appreciative and 
even enthusiastic; but we sometimes feel inclined to doubt whether 
much of his knowledge of them is not at second hand. The book has 
no footnotes. Occasionally Dorner is quoted, and we cannot but suspect 
that much of the matter of the book is taken from that learned but 
most unorthodox writer. Professor Du Bose is at least clear of Dorner’s 
Nestorianism, and we are glad to see that the modern “ Kenotic ” views 
concerning our Lord’s renunciation of His divine attributes while on 
earth are entirely rejected, but the hesitating treatment of Adoptionism 
is to be regretted. 

But the remarkable thing about the author's views is his exaggerated 
{as it seems to us) insistence on the doctrine of development to an 
extent which would have surprised and shocked Petavius himself. 
He understands and explains quite correctly its meaning—the mere 
unfolding and explaining of what has been implicitly believed, in the 
manner Saint Vincent of Lerins has once for all described with 
inimitable terseness and lucidity. But it is curious to find an 
“ Episcopalian” urging this view to an extent which Catholics would 
find too great. We certainly think he minimises the amount of 
doctrine held before discussion and definition had crystallised the form, 
and we believe that the reason lies in his thinking too much of the 
East and too little of the West. The East was always plagued by 
heresy, and the spirit of speculation was always the bane of all those 
of her great teachers who were not saints. On the other hand the 
spirit of the West was always the spirit of acceptance of a divine 
revelation to be guarded and expiained. Professor Du Bose complains 
of Rome’s conservatism and want of change. She has never got 
beyond St. Leo, he says, while he himself has got much farther. We 
prefer St. Leo, and though we do not accuse the present author of 
definite heresy herein we certainly cannot acquit him of much indefinite 
suggestion of error. For instance, he seems to imply that our Lord’s 
human freedom included a freedom to sin. He evidently thinks that 
St. Maximus makes Him not truly free, and he does not distinguish 
clearly between grace and nature, Again he crowns his book by a 
doctrine of his own: 

Jesus Christ not only assumed the common nature of us all but is also 
the common or universal personality of all of us. He is the universal 


reason or wisdom, the universal will or freedom and righteousness, and 
so the universal personality of every finite person in the world. 


We do not pretend to know exactly what the author means. To 
take his words quite literally would be an absurdity. We might as 
well say that Christ's Body is the body of all of us as that His 
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Personality, which is divine, is the personality of all of us by His 
Incarnation. We are quite sure that no Pantheism is intended, nor 
any confusion as to our distinction from God in our union with Him 
in the future life. We hope that nothing more is meant than an 
incorrect and exaggerated expression of the truth that Christ is the 
second Adam, the recapitulation of Humanity, our Life, our Resurrec- 
tion; but the whole chapter in which these words occur, “ The 
Christological goal,” is full of similarly strange and strained expressions. 
Sometimes we seem to be reading Hegel rather than Christian theology; 
yet the most extravagant statements are frequently corrected by the 
study of the context and seem to mean very little. We suspect that 
the author, who has evidently real piety as well as respect for 
authority, has felt rather than thought his theory, and we should like 
to beg him to state his meaning definitely and without mysticism, and 
without assuming that he knows more on the subject than did the 
Fathers of the Church. 
J.C. 





Die priesterlichen Gewinder des Abendlandes nach ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Von Joseru Braun, S.J. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. vi.-180. 1897. 


HERE seems at present a fancy for books on Church vestments. 
There cannot be much objection when investigations are con- 
ducted like those of Father Braun, and the results are presented as 
by him in modest form. But then he confines himself strictly to the 
subject defined by his title, viz., the items making up the vesture of a 
priest for the celebration of low mass: amice, alb, girdle, maniple, 
stole, chasuble. His references, patristic and medieval, are abundant. 
The material in this kind already collected is most ample, almost 
embarrassing, for choice, and the author assures us his book is based 
on the sources themselves. According to a growing fashion inven- 
tories are well used; nor is there cause for wonder. These docu- 
ments are useful for the present subject, and erudition of this kind 
is now made easy for any one who may so please. What best 
characterises this brochure (in England, with our printing, it would 
make a fine octavo) is good sense in treating the available materials ; 
the author’s discretion in this matter being shown by his not attempt- 
ing to know more than those materials themselves will allow. Of 
course, we are not to be surprised to see Dom Claude de Vert get a 
setting down in form on the very first page. It seems a pity people 
cannot let the poor man rest in peace in his nameless grave, the very 
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spot of which is no longer identifiable, the sacred walls enclosing it 
being now levelled to the ground or lower. Gratitude, a good feel- 
ing, to one who has been for others an almost unfailing source of 
unacknowledged learning, should call forth some mercifulness. But 
it is a mighty power in this world to give a dog a bad name. 

Father Braun’s book is not wanting in curious notes of things that 
would not occur to the ordinary observer. Here is one : 


The present ornamentation of the Roman chasuble preserves still the 
same presentment as it made to the beholder in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and thus is still not essentially different from that of 
the thirteenth, and perhaps earlier still. 


In a sense this is true; but only in such sense that were the ordi- 
nary beholder to see the change actually made in one of our churches 
to-day, I believe he would, as a fact, find more cause for astonishment 
than recognition in the resemblance. “It is interesting,” continues 
the text of Father Braun, “to observe the conservative feeling which 
in this fact finds expression” (p. 172). 

I would call attention to the final section (pp. 174-180) on the 
origin of the chasuble, as a piece of thoroughly good work; the 
author pursues the matter from point to point, from word to word, 
and shows that, whatever assertions learned persons may make in the 
face of the ignorant, and whatever their efforts to seem to know some- 
thing, these combinations are really no better than emptiness where 
they are not unconscious pretence; and impotent as may seem the 
conclusion where so much time and labour and learning and even 
scholarship have been spent, it is good to read from so well-informed 
a writer the conclusion, ‘‘ Alles voll des dunkels ist” (it is all darkness 
and obscurity). O si sic omnes! But that is too much to hope: the 
other way has so many attractions. I will, however, express this hope, 
that Father Braun will give the promised second part; and I will ex- 
press, too, the conviction that, if he will only let himself be guided by 
his own well-informed good sense, this work will really be a thing 


well done. 
E. B. 


L’Arte negli arredi sacri della Lombardia, con note storiche 
e descrittive di Luca Betrramt, Milano: U. Hoepli. Large 
4to (with 80 plates). 1897. 


A N interesting feature of many of the Eucharistic Congresses held of 
late years has been an exhibition of ancient ecclesiastical objects 
obtained from various local churches. A permanent record of that 
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accompanying the Eucharistic Congress at Milan in 1895 is to be found 
in the handsome volume mentioned above. The Commendatore La 
Beltrami has had the good idea of giving also illustrations of objects not 
included in the exhibition itself, but necessary for completing a historical 
view of Church’art in Lombardy. The arrangement is roughly chrono- 
logical, from the eighth century to the end of the eighteenth. This is 
sensible. We have had enough, and more than enough, perhaps of pure 
medievalism in art, and what is wanted now is the opportunity for a 
fair historical appreciation. It is not the Middle Ages that will suffer 
in their repute for artistic skill and merit by this treatment ; but, at 
the least, full opportunity should be allowed for freedom in forming a 
judgment or discovering taste. Among the many points of interest 
the volume affords it may be permissible to give one as a sample of 
the kind of thing people may find therein if they will. The copes 
figured here show an interesting course of development. Most come 
from the sacristy of the cathedral of Bergamo, A first sign of 
decadence is the undue breadth of the orphrey, handsome but surely 
heavy, and the hood hangs but just tolerably (pl. 35, 36, end of saec. 
xv.). The next specimen is a jump to the end of the seventeenth 
century (pl. 44, 45). The old system of figures has departed, and 
the orphreys themselves are nearly double as broad, superbly rich, 
with the hood half way down the back, hanging perfectly graceless. 
In the next stage, what can be called orphrey does not exist, a yet 
greater breadth of rich branch-like work in the stuff itself taking its 
place, and the hood is a sort of plaque (pl. 56 and 57). Later still, 
there is no pretence even of an orphrey, the enrichment being a com- 
position of flowers, fruit, and fragment of ruined castle, somewhat 
Japanese in general effect, repeated seven or eight times over the 
body of the cope in a disposition which the developed and instructed 
imagination will recognise as the latest descendant of the primeval 
orphrey (pl. 64). All these things are not without use and instruc- 
tion; to be able to recognise by what steps ugliness has come into 
existence, and to know that the result is no more than a slow pro- 
cess of haphazard deterioration, may in the long run prove a more 
effectual help towards the removal of an eyesore than persuasive 
argument or fervid declamation. On the other hand, out of very 
unpromising material, what can be more perfect in its kind for 
simplicity, grace and, stiil, richness of effect than the heraldic altar 
antependium figured at pl. 30? But then it comes from Lodovico 
il Moro, whose good taste, and other less commendable qualities, 
are known to history. In looking through books of this kind one 
is struck in seeing how poorly, compared with some other countries, 
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earliest medieval Church art is represented in Italy; but it is well 
that that favoured land should not monopolise all the good things. 
E. B. 





The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Eastern Church, from the Version of Peter Mogila. 
Faithfully translated into English. Edited, with a Preface, by 
J. J. Overseck, D.D., and with Introductory Notice by 
J. N. W. B. Rosertson. London: Thomas Baker. 8vo. 1898. 


YPVHIS is at first glance a curious book. When Mr. Headlam wrote his 

i = recent booklet one could see at once the reason of it. The cate- 
chism of Peter Mogila was not altogether unknown to me, though not 
én an English—or, it need hardly be said, in its Russian—dress, and so 
I turned at once to look for, as the thing most novel, the ‘‘ Preface by 
J.J. Overbeck, D.D.,” and overlooked it, if the truth be told, not 
once but two or three times. The explanation is simple. Though 
the “ Preface” and “ Introductory Notice” occupy seven out of fifteen 
lines in the title, they occupy in the book each a page, of sixteen and 
twenty-eight lines respectively. This is a disappointment; for I must 
own to looking back with fondness to old days, but a generation since, 
that now seem quite forgotten, when the Union Chrétienne and the 
Union Review flourished, and the Archpriest Vassilief and Mr. Archer 
Gurney, and others nearer home, were in full activity. And Dr. 
Overbeck himself, before he had made pilgrimage to the banks of the 
Neva, was amoung the most interesting figures. What grief did he not 
cause to the Union, for instance, by his rude heterodoxy on the sub- 
ject of Anglican Orders. They were days, too, when he wrote his pro- 
gramme for making an Orthodox Church out of us Western material, 
we keeping our Westernism—or Orthodoxy westernising itself, it 
was not clear which. At any rate, if I may say my thought, his 
project seems a yet harder task than making bricks without straw. I 
had hoped to find some indication in this “preface” whether Dr. Over- 
beck’s imagination still reached to the height of his ancient ideals, at 
least on one point that interests many people in England, as the events 
of the last two or three years have shown. But not a glimmer of 
light is thrown on this curious subject. 

Still Dr. Overbeck’s preface is, I venture to think, very interesting as 
indicating at least what he thinks as to the value and use of the 
republication of an old translation (revised by himself) of Peter 
Mogila’s Catechism. Here is Dr. Overbeck’s “‘ Preface”’ practically in 
extenso. It will lead to a few remarks on the only side of the matter 
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which for most of us in England is, at this present, worth spending 
time about : 


Among the many orthodox catechisms there is none more authoritative, 
none more comprehensive, than Peter Mogila’s ‘‘Confessio Orthodoxa.” 
[He became Metropolitan of Kieff in 1682; prepared his Catechism in 
1640.] Subsequently the Synod of Jassy examined it, and in 1643 the four 
Patriarchs approved and recommended it as a safe and faithful guide for 
all orthodox Christians. 

Anglican and Protestant divines generally, seeing the agreement of 
our Catechism with expressions and doctrines of the Coune:l of Trent, 
have denounced it as tainted with Latinism. But they forgot all the 
while what a large portion of Orthodox teaching the Latin Church had 
preserved, and how the common fight of the Greek and Latin Churches 
ugainst the inroads of Protestantism into the East and West, could but 
welcome the points of contact between the two churches. But the care- 
ful examination and approbation of the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
are a sure guarantee that our faith is here represented pure and 
untainted. 


That is all. In some quarters there has been of late quite an out- 
burst of activity in England to make out and emphasise differences 
between East and West on some doctrinal matters. It is not I who 
would deprecate such activity, viewing it in the light of an effort, as 
the persons engaged might say, to “look after our own interests,” and 
they ought surely to know the nature of their own interests best. 
But there is another point of view—the point of view of mere fact, 
which has, it may be thought by some, an unfortunate way of becoming 
identical with the standpoint of the truth. Does—to take the most 
important case—a difference exist in the belief of East and West in the 
article of the nature of the Sacrament of the Altar and of its character 
as Sacrifice? That question is not to be decided, is not indeed affected 
by what may be reported (as, ¢.g., in Mr. Headlam’s little book) to have 
been said by Philaret, Metropolican of Moscow, or indeed what may 
have been actually said by him, until we can be assured that he not 
merely apprehended the doctrine of his own church (which he must have 
done), but that he had at the time a right conception of the doctrine 
on the subject really held by Westerns. The case becomes, however, 
embarrassing for outside critics in quest of their own interests when 
it is found that Westerns, who also may be credited with a knowledge 
of their own doctrine, find this in the case of the Eucharist accurately 
expressed in Eastern standards of orthodoxy, like the Council of 
Jerusalem. It is now doubtless becoming recognised that Neale’s 
plea of a “clear taint of Latinism” in the original Greek of the 
document is of no avail. Though Peter Mogila’s Catechism finds 
much more favour in his eyes, Neale still feels it (in fellow-feeling 
with “ Russian writers themselves,” xs he says) ‘“ to be slightly 1inged 
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with Latinism.”. Before Dr. Overbeck’s explanation this plea must 
be given up, unless—what seems unlikely—it is possible to get a dis- 
avowal of Mogila’s book, as of suspicious orthodoxy, from some 
Russian Messenger or Academy. Mr. Robertson’s publication is a very 
useful one; for it is a good thing to have an English translation 
reviewed personally by Dr. Overbeck, and cleared of inexact expres- 
sions. Taking the section on the Eucharist (pp. 79-82) it is, as re- 
gards the Presence and the Sacrifice, a plain, clear, and full exposition 
of Catholic doctrine as to the nature of the Presence and as to the 
Sacrifice. 

What persons who are more interested in differences than agree- 
ments really mean when they would show doctrinal differences on this 
point to exist between Kast and West is, that Easterns do not share 
individual teachings of various theological schools in the West, and, 
what is more, dislike the nature and tendency at least of some of them. 
This doubtless is so; yet it has no bearing on the question until 
Authority has imposed those varied speculations and opinions of the 
schools, or some of them, to be believed by all Catholics, and has 
declared them to be part and parcel of the Catholic faith, Until then, 
taking doctrines only for doctrines, differences in the present case will 
be hard indeed to show ; but it will clearly appear, if I may adopt Dr. 
Overbeck’s words without offence at form, that our critics 
are forgetting all the while what a large portion of Orthodox teaching 
the Latin Church had preserved, and how the common fight of the 
Greek and the Latin churches against the inroad of Protestantism into 


the East and West could but welcome the points of contact between 
the two churches. 


I would plead for nothing more than an honest. attempt: to try and 
get at, or face, the fact in such a matter. Once that temper of mind 
is reached, I, for one, venture to think that it may not be so very diffi- 
cult a matter to see some daylight through all the intricacies—inex- 
tricable intricacies, some may think—of the epiklesis question. But 
even there we must ascertain the facts. It will not do, as was done 
the other day by a person strenuous in these matters, to believe that 
“‘ ueraBdAXew is the very word used in the Liturgy of St. Basil in 
the actual consecration of the holy sacrament,” and that “ this vener- 
able passage (‘Send down,’ &c. . . . ‘changing them,’ &c.) existed at 
least 1200 years before either Pius IV. or Pius V. were born or 
thought of.” It is really necessary to try and learn the elements even 
if we would undertake to deal with an obscure and difficult subject, 
But from Dr. Overbeck I fancy I remember some enlighteniny 


words coming on this very point—a long while ago. 
BE. By 
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Manual of Temperance. By Fr. James Doocay, OS. F.C. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1897. Pp. 190. 


HIS will prove a very useful little book to all those who have the 
interests of temperance and sobriety at heart. 

It contains a most varied assortment of testimonies from cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, and priests, both at home and abroad, as to the 
evil effects of drink, and the admirable results of total abstinence ; as 
well as many stories and anecdotes illustrating the same theme. 

To these are added many extracts from doctors, Protestant divines, 
and well-known writers, as well as from newspapers both English 
and foreign. We will conclude this short notice with the following 
extract : 

The Cause of Disease.—Alcohol is neither a food nor a medicine; nay, 
more, it is the chief cause of disease. Sir A. Clark says: “I do not 
desire to make out a strong case. I am speaking solemnly and carefully 
in the presence of truth, and I tell yon that I am considerably within the 
mark when I say to you that going the round of my hospital wards to- 
day, seven out of every ten there owed their ill-health to alcohol.” Dr. 
Higginbottam says: “I consider I shall do more in curing disease and 
preventing disease in one year by prescribing total abstinence, than I 
could do in the ordinary course of an extensive practice of a hundred 
years.” 

The little volume, neatly bound in cloth, is enriched with a portrait 
of Father Matthew. 


Praelectiones Dogmatice, quas in Collegio Ditton Hall habebat 
Curistianus Pescu, $.J. Tomus V. Tractatus Dogmatici. 
(I. De Gratia; II. De Lege Divina Positiva.) Friburgi Bris- 
govie: Sumptibus Herder, Typographi Editoris Pontificii. 
1897. Vindobonae, Argentorati, Monachii, S. Ludovici, Americe. 
Pp. 323. 


HERE are few more interesting treatises than the treatise De 
Gratia, and this treatise loses none of its interest in the hands 
of Fr. Christian Pesch. Unlike many treatises of the kind, the 
treatise of Fr. Pesch is not overweighted with lengthy extracts from 
the Scriptures, the Councils, and the Fathers. It is no mere state- 
ment of positive theology. It is in the best sense of the; word 
scholastic. It is clear in exposition, cogent in reasoning, and orderly 
in arrangement. There is indeed occasionally, as it seems to us, a 
lapse from the vigour of reasoning. Thus, when discussing the 
nature of habitual grace, our author writes : 


Singularis fuit opinio Magistri, qui putavit nos justificari per cari- 
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tatem, caritatem autem esse ipsum Spiritum Sanctum. Contra quam 
opinionem sufficit notasse gratiam sanctificantem esse augmenti capacem, 
id quod nullo modo dici potest de Spiritu Sancto, quare opinio Magistri 
jam diu a theologis rejecta est, praeeunte S. Thoma (p. 173). 


It is quite true that the opinion of' the Master has long since been 
rejected, if indeed it were ever accepted. But it was rejected for 
reasons of greater force than the reason advanced by Fr. Pesch. 
Granted that the Holy Spirit is in Himself incapable of increase, it 
does not follow that He is nullo modo capable of increase, for He may 
be capable of increase with respect to us, inasmuch as our possession 
of Him may become more full. His presence within us, and the 
intensity of His presence there may be capable of increase, and the 
Master when identifying charity with the Holy Spirit, was, of course, 
not considering the Holy Spirit as He is in Himself, but as present in 
us. We doubt then whether for the complete overthrow of the 
Master’s position, “it suffices to remark that sanctifying grace is 
capable of increase.” The concluding sixty pages of the volume are 
devoted to a treatise on the Divine Positive Law. 


Institutiones Psychologice, secundum principia S. Thome 
Aquinatis ad usum scholasticum accommodavit TiLMANNUS PEscu, 
S.J. Pars I. Psychologie Naturalis liber alter, qui est syn- 
theticus. Friburgi Brisgovie: Sumptibus Herder, Typographi 
Kditoris Pontificii. 1897. Vindobonae, Argentorati, 5. Ludo- 
vici, Americe. Pp, 421. 
IFE is viewed by scholastic philosophers under the twofold aspect 
of substantial or primary, and accidental or secondary life. By 
substantial life they understand life considered in itself. By accidental 
life they understund the energies, manifestations, and phenomena of 
life. In the first volume of this treatise, Fr. Pesch proceeded from a 
consideration of the phenomena of life to a discussion of life con- 
sidered in itself. In the present volume, retracing his steps, and 
making use of the knowledge acquired in the earlier process, he sets 
before us a more accurate and thorough presentation of the energies 
and manifestations of life. In short, the present volume covers the 
ground which is generally known as Dynamilogy, and has for its 
subject matter the various powers of the soul and their respective 
acts. Broadly speaking, the book consists of three parts, of which 
the first treats of accidental life in general, that is to say, of the 
powers of the soul considered generally ; the second of the vegetative 
life common to all organisms, or of the vegetative powers; and the 
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third of the cognitive life that is common to all animals, that is to 
say, of the sensitive powers. The “ Institutiones Psychologicae” are 
not, we presume, intended for the use of students in seminaries. 
They are certainly not suited, in our opinion at least, to this class of 
students. They are too long and too full. It is, we think, in 
accordance with the sounder policy to give students rather too little 
than too much, If you give them rather less even the dullest can 
learn. But if you give them rather more only the brighter ones can 
profit; and we have no guarantee that the will of these to learn is as 
great as their capacity for acquiring knowledge. But the “ Insti- 
tutiones,” which are thorough and exhaustive, will be of use to those 
who are desirous of continuing their studies after their college life is 
over. A third volume is needed to complete the series, a volume on 
Anthropology, or, as Fr. Pesch prefers to call it, Anthropological 
Psychology. We await the appearance of this volume with some 
interest. 
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A Vindication of the Bull Apostolicee Curse. Cardinal Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the Province of Westminster. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 122. 


Le Creature Sovrane. Adolf Padovan. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 
Pp. 291. 


The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. VI. Rev. E. 
Gough, M.A. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner. 
Pp. 650. 

Ignorance. Marcus P.P. Dorman. Kegan, Paul, ‘Trench, Triibner. 
Pp. 328. 

Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. Albert S. 
Cook. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. Ixxxi.—330. 


Manual of Temperance. Father James Doogan, O0.8.F.C. Cal-. 
cutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. Small 8vo. Pp. 194. Price 
Is. 6d. 


Zur Beurtheilung Savonarolas. Ludwig Pastor. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. 79. Price M.1. 


Luther’s Lebensende. Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau: Herder. 8vo, pp. 100. Price M.1.40, 


Motion : its Origin and Conservatism. Rev. Walter Macdonald, 
D.D. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. Pp. 449. 
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Christian Institutions. A.V, G, Allen, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clarke. Pp. 577. 

Religious Pamphlets. Selected and Arranged by Percy 
Dearmer. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 8vo, pp. 44-380, 
Price 6s. 

Une Fille de Henri IV. P, Delatre, Paris: Téqui. 12mo, 
pp. 337. Price 3fr. 


A Noble Revenge. White Avis. London: Burns & Oates, 
12mo, pp. 214. Price 3s. 6d. 


L’Escalade de Genéve. Charles Buet. Paris: Téqui. 12mo, 
pp. 266. Price 3fr. 


De Actibus Humanis Ontologice et Psychologice Conside- 
ratis. Victor Frins, S.J. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 
8vo, pp. 441. Price 5s. 3d. 


Debateable Claims: Essays on Secondary Education. John 
Charles Tarver. Westminster: Arch. Constable & Co. 8vo, 
pp. xxxi.-275. Price 6s. 

Our Lady of America, Liturgically known as Holy Mary of 
Guadalupe. Rev. G. Cox, C.S.Sp. New York: John 
Murphy & Co. 12mo, pp. 298. 


The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. New York: 
‘12mo, pp. 127. 


Sermons. Father John Kelly B.A. Manchester: Deschamps, 
8vo, pp. 382. 
Biblische Studien: Die Lage des Berges Sion. Prof. Dr. Karh 


Riichert. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder.  8vo, pp. 104. 
Price M.2.80. 


Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle. Rev. Fr. Xav. Lasance. 
New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 636, 


The Traveller's Daily Companion: Approved Prayers. With 
Preface by the Archbishop of Cincinnati, New York: Benziger 
Bros. 32mo, pp. 62. 

Mémoires de l’Abbé Baston. Tomel. M, Abbé Julien Loth 
et M. Ch. Verger. Paris: Picard et Fils. 8vo, pp. xxvii.-433. 


A Dictionary of Bible, Dealing with its Language, Litera- 
ture, and Contents. VolumeI. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A., D.D., and others. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 4to, 
pp. 864. Price 28s. 
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Institutiones Psychologice. Pars II. Tillmanus Pesch, S.J. 
Friburgii Brisgovie: Herder. 8vo, pp. 551. Price 5s. 6d. 
Passion Flowers. Father Edmund. New York: Benziger Bros. 

Small 8vo, pp. 210. Price $1.25. 


Hildebert de Lavardin (1056-1133). A. Dieudonné. Paris: 
Picard et Fils. 8vo. pp. 301. . 


Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason, D.D. London: Methuen & 
Co. Pp. 203. Price 3s. 6d. 


Jewels of Prayer and Meditation. Percy Fitzgerald. London: 
Burns & Oates. 12mo, pp. 88. 


Genesis and Science. John Smyth. London: Burns & Oates. 
12mo, pp. 87. 


The Tradition of the Church and Russian Theological Litera- 
ture. A critical Anti-thesis occasioned by the criticism of the 
work “In the Church” (in Russian). Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
B. Herder & Son. 8vo, pp. 584. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament: The Four 
Gospels. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo, pp. 582. 


Eras of the Christian Church: The Age of Charlemagne. 
Charles L. Wells, Ph.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, 
pp. 470. Price 6s. 


Some New Testament Problems. Rev. Arthur Wright. London: 
Methuen & Co, Pp. 349. Price 6s. 

The Truth about the Foreign Sugar Bounties. Mayson M. 
Beeton, B.A. Oxon. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Pp. 
168. 

The Imperial Naval and Military Album. Naval editor, Capt. 
H. Garbett, R.N. Military editor, Lieut.-Col. E. W. D. 
Ward, C.B. 

Master Fridolin. A Christmas story. Emily Giehrl. New York : 
Benziger Bros, 8vo, pp. 96. 
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MEssRS. BURNS & OATES’ 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





READY THIS MONTH. 
Characteristics from the 
Writings of Cardinal Wiseman. 


Edited and with a Preface by the 


Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, Gs. 


The beauty and the power of the writings of Cardinal Wiseman have 
hitherto been only imperfectly recognised. It is hoped that in the near 
future a complete set of Cardinal Wiseman’s works may be demanded. 





Notes on St. Paul: Corinthians, Galatians, 


Romans. By JosepH Ricxasy, S.J. Quarterly 
Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ( Ready at Easter. ) 


The Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. From 


PascaL. A Commentary by WiuLLIAM_ BULLEN 
MORRIS, of the Oratory. ( Nearly ready ). 


Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln. Translated from the 


French Carthusian Life, and Edited with considerable additions by the Rev. 
Father THuRSTON, S.J. Quarterly Series. ([n preparation. ) 








BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 








“Cardinal Wiseman’s Meditations on the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord. With a Preface by H.E. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN. - Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


‘* These Meditations. take a high line always, yet they are very human. They do not 
weary, and they never offend. They seem to be throughout the sincere expression of a 
heart that has felt all that it sets forth, and that has seen whatever it describes. It isa 
book for any and for all days, if ever there was one. The Meditations have nothing 
technical or limited about them. They are for all people who love to dwell upon the 
Redemption, and they are of daily and of hourly application throughout the whole year.’ 
— Weekly Register. 


VoL. IV. OF THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


The Formation of Christendom: Church and 
State. By T. W. Attiss, K.C.S.G. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 


H.E. CARDINAL VAUGHAN says :—‘‘ It is one of the noblest historical works I have 
everread. Now that its price has placed it within the reach of all, I earnestly pray that it 
tnay become widely known and appreciatively studied. We have nothing like it in the 
English language.” 


Genesis and Science: Inspiration of the Mosaic 
ideas of Creative Work. By JOHNSMyYTH. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 

‘In the following pages abundant proof is given that the several phenomena recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis are scientifically certain. And as the Mosaic days can be 
shown to embrace, and include, the zeons of the geologist, all apparent contradictions 
vanish. With the Mosaic ideas of creative work thus unfolded in their true light, the 
inspiration of the first chapter of Genesis becomes manifest.” (Preface.) 


New VOLUME OF THE ‘‘JEWEL” SERIES. 


Jewels of Prayer and Meditation from Un- 


familiar Sources. By Percy Firzceratp, M.A., 
F.S.A. Fancy cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


St. Francis de Sales as a Preacher. By the Very 
Rev. H. B. Canon Mackey, O.S.B. Three Essays reprinted from Zhe 
Dublin Review of July and October, 1897, and January, 1898. 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


Motion: Its Origin and Conservation. An Essay 
by the Rev. WALTER McDONALD, D.D., Prefect of the Dunboyne Establish- 
ment, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Demy 8vo, xii., 458 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 
(postage 4d.) 


‘The bearing of the various doctrines, ancient and modern, both upon one another 
and upon the central positions of theology—the freedom of the will, the proofs of the 
existence of a Deity, and so on—are noted with remarkable critical ability, and with a 
—— learning in the writings of the Roman Catholic philosophers of the Middle Ages.” 
— Scotsman. 


India: A Sketch of the Madura Mission. By 


H. WHITEHEAD, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


‘¢ The author gives a clear and graphic account of the work done, with its successes and 
disappointments, and the difficulties it has to encounter. It is just the sort of book required 
to interest the Catholics of this country in a work which has great claims on their charity.” 
—The Month. 











Life of Don Bosco, Founder of the Salesian Society.. - 
Translated from the French of J. M. VILLEFRANCHE by Lady Martin. New 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 302 pp., wrapper, IS. net..(postage 3d.) 

“Don Bosco’s is a life which should prove attractive to readers, not merely on 
account of the interest of his wonderful work for-the children of Turin, but also because 


he was a Saint of our own days; and by studying his life we can the better realise the 
historical truth of what we read of the Saints of Seer days.’ The Month. 


Life of the Blessed Master John of Avila. By 
Father LoncAro DecLi Oppl, S.J. Edited by J. G. Mac.eop, S.J. 
Quarterly Series. Cloth, 4s. . 

‘The subject of the biography lived from 1500 to 1569, and was a Secular Priest who 
came to be called the Apostle of*Andalusia. It is a sufficient description of his life and 
piety to say that this narrative of simple faith recalls to our mind many of the features of 
the good Curé d’Ars.”—Guardian. 


New Testament. New Larce Type Epition. 
Crown 8vo; size, 74 by 5 inches, price 2s. Also in paste grain, limp, round 
corners, red or gold edges, 4s. 6d.; German calf, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, 8s. 6d. 


H. E. CARDINAL LOGUE writes:—‘‘ It is a beautiful edition, good paper, good type, 
convenient size, and wonderfully cheap.” 


The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and 
Almanac for 1898. Prices : Directory, Is. 6d. net ; Directory and Ordo, 2s. net 
(postage on either, Inland 4d., Foreign 7d.) 


Saint Anne d’Auray. By a Benepictine. Crown 
8vo, wrapper, 6d. This is a brief sketch of the life of the Mother of Our 
Blessed Lady. 


Poverty in Argentina: Labour and Capital Dis- 
cussed. By OBSERVER. Wrapper, 6d. 


This is an effort to point out how the agricultural labourers in the Argentine Republic 
are paid less than what the author considers a living wage. 


Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. Edited 


by the Rev. Sypngy F. Smiru, S.J. 


ACTS, PART I. (Chapters I.—XII.) With a Map and Sup- 
plement, containing Chapters XIII.—XVI. By the Very Rev. ‘I. A. BuRGE, 
O.S.B. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 


A Short History of the Catholic Church. 
By F. GOULBURN WALPOLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


‘* As an introduction to the study of ecclesiastical history the book will be useful, for 
the general sequence of events is set forth clearly and accurately.” —Academy. 


Carmel in Ireland. A Narrative of the Irish 
Province of Teresian or Discalced Carmelites, A.D. 1625—18y6. By the Very 
Rev. JAMEs P. RusHE, O.D.C. (Father Patrick of St. Joseph). Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 


‘‘Of value and interest to the general as well as to the religious historian. 
Father Patrick’s well-written book deserves a wide circulation.”—Freeman's Fournal. 





Oxford Conferences. -. Lent and Summer Terms, 
‘1897. By JosepH RickaBy, S.J.. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. net (postage 2d. ) 
‘Questions of the highest importance and: most practical interest are dealt’ with in 

this little volume. The treatment df heretics in the Middle Ages, Church and State, the 

extension of salvation, the Church and the Bible, faith distinct, from reason, and so on. 

Each subject is grappled with in a direct and masterly way. Not a word is wasted.”—- 

Catholic Times. . 


Fidelity: A Catholic Story with glints from real life. 


By Mary MAHER. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 


‘** Fidelity’ is a tale full of good sense and good feeling. It is a novel for young women 
in the world, and—in a certain sense—of it ; but it makes no transactions or compromises 
of Catholic principle.” — Weekly Register. 


A Noble Revenge. By Wuyte Avis. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘* This is a novel with a purpose. It has a well-constructed plot, cleverly worked out, 
and though devoid of sensationalism in the common acceptance of the word, is none the 
less interesting.” —A/oxztor. 


The Five Maries. A Play for Girls. By Mary T. 


ROBERTSON (Author of *‘ Dorothy Close,” etc.) Price 1s. 








ew ditions. 
Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. 


WILLIAM BULLEN Morris, of the Oratory. Fifth and Revised Edition. Large 

crown 8vo, green cloth, 5s. 

‘‘The standard biography of lreland’s Apostle. For clear statement of facts, and 
calm judicious discussion of controverted points, it surpasses any work we know of in the 
literature of the subject.” —A merican Catholic Quarterly Review. 


Natural Religion. Being Vol. I. of Dr. Hettinger’s 
‘** Evidences of Christianity.” Edited by the Rev. H. S. BOowpEN. With an 
Introduction on ‘‘ Certainty.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


First Communion. Edited by Father Tuurston, S.J. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 496 and xxiv. pp., with 19 IIlustra- 
tions. Price 3s. 6d. 


Most serviceable for teachers, and an admirable gift-book for First Communicants. 


Confession and Communion. Intended for the use 
of Religious and those who communicate frequently. By the Author of ‘‘ First 
— Edited by Father THurRsTON, S.J. Second Edition. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

‘* The prayers which are printed in this little collection of suggestions are all original, 


and have the charm of simplicity, and of a certain directness of language which many will 
find helpful.” 


At Home near the Altar. By the Rev. MatrHew 
RUSSELL, S.J. Fourth Edition. With steel Frontispiece. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


‘* An ideal book of devotion. Every idea in it springs warm from a heart aflame with 
Divine love, and is crystallised in language of limpid clearness and chaste poetic beauty.” 
—Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
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* Messrs, Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘Bohn’s Libraries,’’"’"—GuaRDIAN. — 
** The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.”—Crrric (N.Y.). 
“* Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake. in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by 


Messrs, Bell. 


They consist of really standard books at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited 


and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.”—Dr. Nicout, in THe British WEEKLY. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each, with a few exceptions, 


THE FOLLOWING 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aurelius. 
(Lone’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

Bagon’s Essays and Historical Works. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, &c. 5s. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 65s. 

Bjérnson’s Arne and @e Fisher Lassie. 
Translated by W. H. Low, M.A. 3s, 6d. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour in the 

ebrides, &c. (Naprer.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Burke’s Works and Life. 9 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina and Coaitia. Edited by 
Mrs. Eutis. 3 vols., each 3s. 6 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. $ vols., each 3s, 64, 

Cl aucer’s Works. (Prof. Sxxar.) ‘4vols., each 


3s. 6d. 
Coleridge’s Works. Edited by T. Asux. 6 vols., 
each 3s. 6d. 
Cc qper’s Biographical Dictionary. 2 vols., 


Defoe’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
~— Intellectual Development of 
urope. 2 vols., each 
Duate ’s History of Prose Fiction. Re- 
by Henry Witsow. 2 vols., each 5s. 
Eber's Egyptian Princess. Translated by E. 
S. Bucnusm. 3s. 6d. 
Emerson’s Works. 3 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Epictetus. The Discourses, with the Encheiridion 
and Fragments. (Lone’s Translation.) t 
Evelyn: s Diary. With 45 Engravings. 4 vols., 
each 6s. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. [Illustrated by Crurz- 
SHANK. 2 vols., 7s. 
Fielding’s J oseph Andrews. Illustrated by 
CRUIKSHANK. 3s. 
Fielding’s Amelia. Illustrated by CrurxsHanK, 
6s. 


Games, Handbooks of. Vol. I. 

3s. 6d. Vol. II. Card Games, 3s. 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Gil Blas. Illustrated by Smrzxs andCrvuixsHanx, 


Goethe’s Works. 14 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part I. The German Text, with 
Hayward’s ae, Revised by Dr. C, A. 
BucHHEm. 

Goldsmith’s Gute. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Tales. With Introduction by AnpEEw 
Lane. 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Guisets & History of Civilisation. 3 vols., 
eac. 

seetannae Works. 3 vols., each 3s, 6d 

Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 
Edited by Cosmo Monxuovuse. 65s. 

Henderson's Select Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages, 5s. 


Table Games, 


FULL 
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iS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS: 


Hooper’s Waterloo. New Edition. With Maps 
aud Plans. 33 6d. 

Irving’s Works. 17 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by 
Mrs. Naprgr. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d, 

Josephus, big Works of. New Translation by 
the Rev. A. R. Sxitueto, M.A. With Notes by 
Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d, 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 
3 vols., each 3s, 

i “Works and Letters. 4 vols., each 


vetstion) Laokoon, &ec. (Beastxy’s Trans- 

ation. 8. 

Lessin "8. Dramatic Works. 2vols., each 3s.6d, 

a rag Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 ag 

Manzoni’s Betrothed. (‘I Promessi S = 

’s (Captain) ovels an 

8 vols., each 3s, 6d. [lustrated. 

Mighslet’s | History of the French Revo- 
ution Ss. 

Mi net's History of the French Revo- 
ution, s. 6d 

Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 
7 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. 3 vols. Trans- 
lated by C. H. Wau. Each 3s. 6d. 

Montagu : Lady Mary Wortley Mont: 
Letters. W. Moy THomas’s Edition, Revised. 
2 vols., each 5s. 
North's Lives of the Horthe. Edited by the 
Rev. A. Jessorppr, D.D. 3 vols., 8. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives. (Translated ty Sesmaae and 
Lone.) 4 vols., each 3s, 

Pope’s Homer’ ’s Iliad and Odyssey. With 
all Fuaxman’s Illustrations. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Cannu- 
THERS. 2vols. Illustrated, Each 5 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etchings by 
Macuisg. 5s, 

Racine’s Dramatic Works Translated by 
BR. B. Boswgtu. 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Professor GonnEr. 5s, 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Adam) On the Wealth of N ations. 
Edited by E. Betrorr Bax, 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by R. HM 
Extwes. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols., each 5s. 

—_ Lives of the Queens of 

ngland, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
ols. ; and Tudor and Stuart Princesses, 

con . Each 5s. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With 
Appendix Ya. Dr. Ricutsr.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France 
Edited by M. BerHam Epwarps. 3s, 6d, 

Young's (Arthur) Tour in ee. Edited 
by A. W. Hutton. 2 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 
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_FOR_ ‘THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“* For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and removing pimples i in a few days." —The Baby. 


ost effectual in allaying the irritation caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellent i in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet.” —Queen. “An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc.”—Lancet. 


* An emollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.” —British Medical Journai. 
*€ Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin.” — Woman. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 
** Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes.” —Zancet. 


‘* An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, 
toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet.’ ‘British Medical Journai. 
us 


uperseding the old-fashioned toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up 








the pores of the skin.”"—Ladies’ Pictorial. 
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